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PART I 




THE PROmJNCIATION OF BASIC ENGLISH 


It is tlie purpose of Basic EngHsli to provide a simple 
form of the English language in which it is possible to 
express, in a way that will be tmderstood wherever the 
English language is used, most of the simple and ordi- 
nary things that ordinary people talk about on ordi- 
nary occasions. Basic English does not pretend to be 
the language that native-born English-speaking people 
generally use, and consequently many of the things 
said in their English must be said differently in Basic ; 
but wherever the English language is used, Basic will 
be understood. 

But though intelligibility is its primary purpose, the 
simplification required does not necessarily make it 
any the less natural ; and even if its way of saying 
some things may sometimes seem a little strange, that 
is not a very serious matter. The American way of 
saying some things seems as odd to British people as 
the British way does to the American people. But 
you can be quite sure that both British and American 
will understand Basic, and that, affcer aU, is something. 

What we have to express is of much greater import- 
ance in the world than how we propose to express it. 
But if, when we say it, we pronounce it in such a way 
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Pronunciation of Basic English 

that nobody understands us, then we waste our time ; 
if we have anything to say, we might as well learn not 
only the words necessary hut also their pronunciation ; 
otherwise we shall have to keep on writing down on 
paper what we have to tell people. 

You may think English pronunciation is very 
difficult : perhaps it is. It all depends on what you 
mean by difficult. Those whose business it is to study 
these things tell us that ejje^language is difficult to 
pronounce if it is not youFmtive language ; and we 
know that this is true. When you have been perform- 
ing speech all your life in a certain way, making your 
tongue, your Kps, your vocal cords, and aU the rest of 
your speaking machinery perform their thousands of 
operations, each in its own way and all co-ordinated in 
one way, you find it very hard to make them perform 
in another way. 

Just as Basic offers you a simple vocabulary, so it 
can offer you a simple pronunciation. There are, as 
anybody j^ows, very many pronunciations of English 
to be heard in the world today, and thanks to tele- 
phones, radio, and films, most of us are familiar with 
hundreds of these ways of speaking English, or “ pro- 
nunciations ” as we call them. 

Millions of people all over the world listen daily and 
nightly to one or other of these pronunciations ; as a 
rule they listen to several in the same programme, and 
are scarcely aware of the fact. We may like some and 
dislike others, but as a rule we do not pay much atten- 
tion to the pronunciation so long as we can understand 



PEOlSrUNCIATION OF BaSIO ENGLISH 

it ; if we fail to understand it, then we get a little upsel 
But fortunately for us, people who use a pronunciatio: 
that is not eashy understood, however freely they ma; 
make themselves a nuisance when they call us up oi 
the telephone, are firmly excluded from making publi 
appearances before microphones. Nobody willingl; 
pays to hear something that he cannot understand 
unless of course he wishes to create in the minds of hi 
fellows the impression that he does understand it. 

And so, if English is not your mother tongue, an( 
you wish to learn to speak it, you must learn a pro 
nunciation of it ; you cannot speak a language withou 
pronouncing it, or trying to pronounce it. If you 
effort is so bad that no natives understand you, thei 
you are said to be tnjing — and failing — ^to pronounce 
it. If natives understand you, then you are pro 
nouncing it. If they have no difficulty whatever h 
understanding you ; if, in fact, they would readilj 
take you — in the dark — ^to be a native Hke them- 
selves, then you are said to be pronouncing it perfectly 
The degrees of efficiency between this state of perfec- 
tion and complete unintelligibility are numerous 
fortunately, human beings are so intelligent that thej 
can, in the last resort, make themselves understood, 
or make themselves understand, without words oi 
pronunciation at all. Gestures, motions, pantomime, 
action, even a box on the ear or a revolver have been 
known to establish intelligibility where speech has fox 
some reason or other failed. 

There are many hundreds of millions of English- 
5 



Pronunciation or Basic English 

speaking natives in the world, and 70U will have to 
pronounce English very badly indeed not to be under- 
stood by at any rate some of these millions^ No 
matter how badly you speak, there will doubtless be 
somewhere, somebody who will love you sufS.ciently 
to make it his, or her, business to understand, to try 
to understand, what you are trying to say, and to help 
you out. But you have no right to expect such 
delicate and painstaking attention from a bus con- 
ductor in Singapore, a telephone operator in Scar- 
borough, a dentist in Madison, Wis., or a London 
policeman. And if it falls to your lot to address the 
Council of the League of Nations, to speak on the 
radio, or make a news item on the talking film in this 
English language, then remember that your chances 
of success, no matter in what direction you aim at 
success, will not be enhanced if the millions who may 
have to listen to you fail to understand you. 

How then are you to pronounce Basic ? You are 
to pronounce it so that it ^1 be understood from 
Los Angeles to Singapore, from Cape Town to 
Quebec, from BaUiol to Sing Sing, and from White 
House to Log Cabin — and vice versa. The King of 
England, President Roosevelt, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 
Mr. Eamsay MacDonald, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, Mr. George Arliss, Mr. Paul Robeson, 
all speak English. No two of them speak it alike ; 
but they are all understood over the geographical and 
social areas covered in the preceding paragraph. So 
are millions of other speakers, and the task before you 
6 



Pkonuiq'ciatiok op Basic Eistglish 

cannot be as difficult as you suppose. It would be a 
very difiBicult thing to imitate any one of these dis- 
tinguished speakers so perfectly that you would be 
mistaken for him on the radio : fortunately there is no 
need to carry linguistic ability to this extent. If you 
wish to know which of the people just mentioned 
talks the best ” English, then you are merely asking 
an idle question ; i£ you are so stupidly conceited as 
to imagine that only the best English is good enough 
for you, then there is not much hope for you. Any 
educated native English-speaking man or woman, 
bom in any part of the world where English is regu- 
larly spoken by educated people, is good enough for a 
learner whose mother tongue is not English. So keep 
your ears open, and remember aU this talk about 
educated ’’ people, for it is the educated people who 
make the standard. A Durham collier, a Chicago 
newsboy, a Cockney navvy, or a Cape Town stevedore 
may all talk English, but their pronunciation may be 
much harder to learn than that of the people men- 
tioned previously ; and what is more, even hf you do 
learn their pronunciation, it will not be particularly 
useful unless you propose to spend your life as a 
Durham collier, a Chicago newsboy, a Cockney navvy, 
or a Cape Town stevedore. If your life is to be lived 
in any of these environments, there may be a good 
reason for learning the suitable pronunciation, for 
any other pronunciation will be a handicap. If you 
aspire to higher things, then there is also an appropri- 
ate pronunciation. If you are going to sell books in 

7 



Pronunciation of Basic Enclish 

Atlanta, don’t use the pronunciation of people who 
sell motor-cars in Bond Street ; and if you happen to 
learn English from an educated Yorkshireman, or 
Scotsman, or Welshman, or American, don’t have an 
inferiority complex about it. If you happen to be a 
foreigner, they can all talk English much better than 
you are ever likely to do, and if you ever attain to 
anything approaching their achievement, you will 
have every reason to be proud of yourself. 

So we set down in this book, with the help of a 
phonetic alphabet, a very simple form of English 
speech that, when pronounced according to instruc- 
tions, win be understood as widely as you are ever 
likely to wisht This “ phonetic representation,” as it 
is called, is an average picture of aU the mam kinds of 
English pronunciation heard in the world today. It 
is not a picture of the author’s English or of that of 
any of the distinguished speakers of English men- 
tioned a little while ago ; but it contains something of 
all their pronunciations. 

The picture of the English language that you see on 
this page — the spelling, as we call it— is not a picture 
of what English sounds like today ; it is rather the 
picture of what English speech used to sound lilce 
three or four hundred years ago. Putting a modem 
pronunciation on to an old spelling is rather difi&cult. 
It may be amusing. Ask anybody who is not very 
familiar with the rules to read aloud this sentence : 

Though the rough cough ^ploughs me through 
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Pronunciation of Basic English 

There is one translation of this into sound which is 
accepted throughout the English-speaking world; 
there are several hundreds of wrong -ways. To help 
you to get a right way of pronouncing English we have 
put the modern picture of English pronunciation on 
one page, and the old picture on the opposite page, so 
that you can read which you like. In order to under- 
stand the modern picture, you must understand the 
features of which it is made up. And when you try to 
reproduce modern English speech from the picture, 
then you must imitate the features as closely as 
possible. The features are the sounds of English. In 
the phonetic picture each important English sound 
has a letter to itself. Some of these letters are usual 
letters, and they stand for the features they have 
stood for for many hundreds of years ; these features 
will be the same in both pictures. Some features 
have to have new letters: you will learn these in 
less than no time. 

But don’t run away with the idea that just because 
you know your letters you are bound to pronounce 
Bnghsh well. It is quite as easy to pronounce 
phonetic letters badly as it is to pronounce ordinary 
letters badly. So try your best to imitate your 
teacher. If you are lucky enough to have a gramo- 
phone, then you may be able to hear a pronunciation, 
and hearing is much better for this business than 
seeing. Pronunciation is to be learnt only by listen- 
ing, listening, and listening, before you try to 
imitate. 


9 



Proitunciatioi^- of Basic English 

Here is a complete list of the Sounds of English 
with the phonetic letters used in this Reader to repre- 


sent ' 

them. 

Some of the letters are very familiar to 

you; 

but some are strange. Vowel Sounds ; 

i: 

keep 

ki:p] 

i 

give 

.giv] 

e 

get 

^get] 

a 

have 

hav] 

a: 

far 

fair] 

0 

off 


o: 

for 

fo:r 

u 

put 

put' 

u: 

do 

;dui] 

A 

come 

'kAm] 

a: 

bii’th 

’baxrG] 

a 

about 

ybaut] a boy [a •boi] after [laiftar] 


Note that a letter followed by : always stands for a 
longer sound than when not so followed. We have 
long vowels and short vowels in English. As a rule 
a long vowel sounds slightly different in quality from 
its short partner. Diphthongs, i.e. two vowel sounds 
in one syllable ; 

ei make [meik] 

ou go [gou] 

ai by [bai] 

au down [daun] 

oi oil oil] 

ia idea [aiWio] 

ea where [hwear] 

U9 poor [puar] 

10 



Pronunciation of Basic English 
Consonants : 


p 

page 

’peids] 

b 

back 

bak] 

t 

talk 

toik] 

d 

damage 

Hamids] 

k 

kick 

kik] 

g 

good ! 

jud] 

ts 

chalk 1 

tjoik] 

d5 

jelly 

]d5eli] 

m 

metal 

^■metl] 

n 

name 

neim] 

r| 

wrong 

roi)] 

1 

land 

land] 

r 

rain 

’rein] 

0 

theory 1 

^•Giori] 


then 

^Sen] 

f 

fact 

’fakt] 

v 

every 

}evri] 

s 

salt 

’so:lt] 

z 

as 

_az] 

s 

short 1 

;So:rt] 

5 

measure 

Jmesar] 

h 

hate 

heit] 

w 

walk 

woik] 

i 

young 

JAI)] 


N.B. hour is [auar] 


Wherever the English language is spoken, these 
sounds will be heard. It does not follow that any one 
sound win be identically the same in pronunciation all 
over the world. The sound [a] is different in Yorkshire 
ffrom what it is in London ; the sound [1] heard often 
in America is different from that heard in Ireland; 

11 



Peonukoiation' of Basic English 

while [r] has so many sounds and so many silences 
that it requires a special paragraph all to itself. 

If we take a word like rain^ no matter where we turn 
in this great English-speaking world, we shall hear an 
[r] sound of one kind or another. It may he the 
majestic roll of the Scotsman, the pouting apology 
that is* fashionable among superior young ladies in 
London, the curled-back variety so popular in America 
and South-Western England, or the throaty choke of 
Northumberland. 

If we take a word like drinks or a word like operation, 
the same will be true : all over the English-speaking 
world there will be heard an [r] sound of one kind 
or another. 

But if we take a word like/ar, or a word like norths 
then we shall notice a difference. Most of the native 
English-speaking people in the world will pronounce 
their own particular variety of the [r] sound in these 
words, but many millions, especially of those who live 
in England, will not pronounce any [r] at all. 

This difference in the treatment of the [r] sound is 
one of the main causes of variation in English pro- 
nunciation throughout the world, and if you are learn- 
ing English as a foreign language you had better make 
up your mind very soon what you are going to do 
about it. If your teacher is a native-born speaker of 
the English language, you must imitate him — or her. 
For your information you should know that in what 
is known as Standard British English [r] is pro- 
nounced only when a vowel sound follows, e.g, in 
12 



Pronunciation of Basic English 

min, reason, very, stretch. The r is not pronounced in 
this kind of English in any other position, e.g. in. far, 
forward, desire, care, start, garden. 

If you wish to learn this kind of English, then you 
must go through the phonetic part of this book and 
cross out all the r’s that are to be silent, for this 
phonetic picture has been made to suit the other 
kinds of English — ^American English, Canadian Eng- 
lish, Irish English, Scottish English, and Welsh Eng- 
lish, not to mention many other varieties of English 
to be heard up and down the world. 

If English is your native language, then all you need 
do when you are reading the phonetic part is to treat 
the letter r in exactly the same way as you do when 
reading the ordinary spelling. 

If you have the gramophone records that go with 
this book, you will find that they give the sort of 
pronunciation just described as Standard English : 
that is the pronunciation of the man who spoke the 
records. It is the pronunciation of many millions of 
English speakers, and there cannot be many educated 
English speakers in the world who have never heard a 
pronunciation of this kind. Never mind whether you 
like it or not ; if you use it, you can be fairly certain 
of being understood. It is no better and no worse 
than many other kinds of English. If you want to 
learn one of the many excellent kinds of American 
English, then you must take as your model a good 
American speaker. 

In addition to the phonetic letters, there is used an 
13 
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accent mark, a short vertical stroke standing above 
the line : Ordinary English spelling does not use 

a mark o£ this kind, with the result that it is difficult 
for foreigners, and indeed English speakers themselves, 
sometimes, to know where the accent falls on many 
English words. Fortunately the rules about the 
position of the accent in Basic English are not difficult, 
because 613 of the 850 words are words of one syllable 
only. Of the remaining 337 words, 265 have the 
accent on the last syllable but one, whether they are 
words of two, three, or more syllables. So out of the 
list of 850 words there are only 82 that do not fall in 
with the general rule that in words of more than one 
syllable the accent in Basic falls upon the last syllable 
but one. The phonetic part of this book will help you 
to learn the exceptions : every time you meet with an 
exception, underline it, and learn it with its proper 
accent. You will soon see that most of these excep- 
tions fan into certain groups. 

Eemember that this accent, or stress, as it is some- 
times called, plays a very important part in English 
pronunciation ; and if you get it right, you will be 
much more readily understood in the English-speaking 
world than if you get it wrong. When you see the 
sign *, it is a signal to you that you must say the follow- 
ing syllable with more force than the other syllables ; 
if you want to know haw to do this, then you must 
listen to a gramophone record, or to your English 
teacher. 

You may occasionally be surprised at the presence 
14 



Pronunciation of Basic English 

or absence of the sign and you may ask yourself 
why, for example, you find the form [‘had] in one 
place, [had] in another, and [hod] in another. The 
answer is that these difierent forms do really exist in 
modern English, representing various degrees of 
emphasis, and it has been thought advisable to repre- 
sent them in this reader at the risk of appearing 
inconsistent. 

One of the most important things in English pro- 
nunciation is this accent ” or “ stress,” so make up 
your mind to get it right. When you learn a word, 
learn it properly, that is, learn it so that you will 
always say it with its accent on the right syllable. 
And when you learn sentences, or passages of prose 
or verse, look after these accents : imitate your 
teacher or the gramophone record. 

K you are ambitious enough to wish to leam a really 
good pronunciation of English, then you must pay 
some attention to learning English speech-melodies 
or intonations, as they are called. These must be 
learnt from a teacher or a gramophone record. 


15 
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h ‘pliiz Jki:p 'i5i:z •striits •kli:n. 

53 Jmiitiij 'siiind te ^si: 5a bird far Ipiis. 
hi: wil *si: 5a 'si:d bilkAm a •tri:. 
in 5i: ^i:st 5a *si: Isiiraz ta bi: *sli:pii]. 

i hiz Isistar wil >giv him sam ^printii^-iqk. 

^kwik, Jgiv sam *mi]k ta 5a Ipig — it iz lil. 

hiz *stik haz a l0ik ^bit av ^skin tfikst in 5i: lend. 

5a ^mist waz mftid bai a *stif Kvind. 

e ^jes, let as •send hiz Ifrend sam •help, 

•5is •end av 5a Ibed iz 5a •bed. 

•get 5a •belz •of 5a •nek av 5at •dres. 
a •bad •eg iz a •test av •eniwAnz •sens av •smeL 

a 5a •maiiid59r haz a •stamp and sam •waks, 
hiz •bad •akt had a •sad •end. 

5a Iman haz a •blak tat-band. 

5a •kat iz •not az •fat az 5a •bad •rat. 

a: wi: ar •fair fram 5i: •airt av 5a •pa:st. 

5ei meid a •stairt far a •fair •pairt av 5a Wairk 
•hairbar. 

5a llaist •braintjiz ar in 5a •fairm-^kairt. 
hiz •airm waz ^kAt wi5 a IJairp •parrt av 5a •haird 
iglais. 
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i: Please keep tkese streets clean. 

The meeting seemed to see the need for peace. 
He will see the seed become a tree. 

In the east the sea seems to be sleeping. 

i His sister will give him some printing-ink. 

Quick, give some milk to the pig — it is ill. 

His stick has a thick bit of skin fixed in the end. 
The mist was lifted by a stifi wind. 

e Yes, let us send his friend some help. 

This end of the bed is the head. 

Get the bells off the neck of that dress. 

A bad egg is a test of anyone’s sense of smell. 

a The manager has a stamp and some wax* 

His bad act had a sad end. 

The man has a black hat-band. 

The cat is not as fat as the bad rat. 


a: We are far ftom the art of the past. 

They made a start for a far part of the dark 
harbour. 

The last branches are in the farm-cart. 

His arm was cut with a sharp part of the hard 
glass. 


(4342) 
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Examples op Open Sounds 

tJa ^boks baz *not 0 *lok. 

00 Irod iz on ?50 *top dv tSd ^klok. 

250 ^dog did •not •get So •not •of. 

0 •drop 0 v •T7aks hoz •gon on hiz •soks. 

0 : 50 •boirdz ond •koird or •stoird bai 50 •dorr. 

•get juar •ho:rs 9nd •gou to So •stoir far •moir 
•forrks. 

50 •greit •bo:l had 0 •foil fram 5a •wo:L 
put •oil 5a •smo:l •koirks on 5a •florr. 

u hi: tuk 0 Jgud •luk at 5a •wumanz •fut. 
hi: •put 5a Uvul on a •huk. 

•5is •ruim iz •ful av •gud •buks. 

•giv 5a •wul 0 •pul and 5a •wud 0 •puj. 

u: •du: ju: si: 5a •mu:n fram 5a •ru:f ? 

•hu: sed 5a •rmt av hiz •nju: •tu:© waz •lu:s 1 
•fruit and •snip a:r •tu: soirts av •fuid. 

5a •blu: •bu:ts and •Juiz war •inu:vd wi5 •mai 
a^pruivl. 

A a •uAb haz •kAin of 5a •pAmp. 

5a •spAnd3 iz •kAvard wi5 •bkd fram hiz •kAt iGAm, 
hiz •gAn sent 5i: •A5ar •sAn •of at 0 •rAn. 

•sAmwAn iz •kAmiq vq5 a^nA5ar •kAp. 

a: 5i: •a:rli •baird gets 5a •fa:x*st •wairm. 

•ba:rni]g •skairts and •Jairts haz bi:n hair •wairk 
far •jiarz. 

5a •kairvd •fo:rm av 5i: •a:r0 iz •evar •tairnig. 

5a •wa:rst •wairk far •sairtn •pairsnz iz •lairniq 
•wairdz av •vairs. 
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Examples op Open Sounds 

Tte box has not a lock. 

The rod is on the top of the clock. 

The dog did not get the knot off. 

A drop of wax has gone on his socks. 

01 The hoards and cord are stored by the door. 

Get your horse, and go to the store for more forks. 
The great ball had a fall from the wall. 

Put all the small corks on the floor. 

u He took a good look at the woman’s foot. 

He put the wool on a hook. 

This room is full of good books. 

Give the wool a pull and the wood a push. 

u: Do you see the moon from the roof ? 

Who said the root of his new tooth was loose ? 
Fruit and soup are two sorts of food. 

The blue boots and shoes were moved with my 
approval. 

A A nut has come off the pump. 

The sponge is covered with blood from his cut 
thumb. 

His gun sent the other son off at a run. 

Someone is coming with another cup. 

9z The early bird gets the first worm. 

Turning skirts and shirts has been her work for 
years. 

The curved form of the earth is ever turning. 
The worst work for certain persons is learning 
words of verse. 
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9 9 n aljuaunt ; tSa ^kAlar ; a Ibit av *bAtar. 

ei ?ya ^greit ^sneik baz a *grei •teil. 

?5a Irein ^keim 9ru: a *speis in ?Sa 
hi: •pub on Sa ^breiks hwen Sa Itrein Ikeim tu a 
•seif •pleis. 

•teik sam •peist : Sei ar •pleiig at •meikiq a 'keik. 

ou •ouvar wi: •gou in ^a •koiild •snou. 

Si: •ould Igout went •rouliq •ouvar Sa •stouuz. 

Sear ar •nou •ould •bounz in Sa •koul-houl. 

ai mai •gaid •went bai Sa •said av Si: •ais. 
hair •brait •aiz hav a •kaind •smail. 

Sa •fieimz meid a •brait •lait in Sa Inait, 

au •hau wil ai Iget Sa •paiidar •aut av mai •mau9 ? 

Sa •kau and Sa •braun ifaul ar •nau •ded. 
hiz •hiius iz •daun in Sa •sauG av Sa •taun. 
a •laud •saund •keim fram Sa •klaudz. 

oi •dsoiiiig Sa Jboiz wi: •got Sa •stoun inta Sa •boilig 
•oil. 

Sa •point waz •peinbid wiS •poizn. 

•Sen keim Sa Inoiz av •boiz •voisiz. 

ia ai hav an ai^dia ai am •hiarig a •bi: iniar mai iiar. 
hiz •Giari av •fiar iz •kliar tu •evriwAn •hiar. 

ea •hwear iz Sear sam •ear ? 

Sa •ga:rl in Sa •skwear teiks •kear av ha:r •hear. 

ua juar •krual ta Sa •puar. 
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a An amount ; the colour ; a bit of butter, 

ei The gi’eat snake has a grey tail. 

The rain came through a space in the plates. 

He put on the brakes when the train came to a 
safe place. 

Take some paste : they are playing at making a 
cake. 

on Over we go in the cold snow. 

The old goat went rolling over the stones. 

There are no old bones in the coal-hole. 

ai My guide went by the side of the ice. 

Her bright eyes have a kind smile. 

The flames made a bright light in the night. 

au How will I get the powder out of my mouth ? 
The cow and the brown fowl are now dead. 

His house is down in the south of the town. 

A loud sound came from the clouds. 

oi Joining the boys we got the stone into the 
boiling oil. 

The point was painted with poison. 

Then came the noise of boys’ voices. 

ia I have an idea I am hearing a bee near my ear. 
His theory of fear is clear to everyone here. 

69 Where is there some air ? 

The girl in the square takes care of her hair, 

U0 You’re cruel to the poor. 
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Examples op Open Sounds 

aia •put 5i: •aiern •waiar on So •faiar. 

in hiz di^zaiar far •kwaiat ?5a ^taiard •man went 
•haiar. 

aua auar •flauarz hav Sa •pauar av •pliizirj far an 
•auar, 

i: i Iwil Ji: •giv mi: •tJiiz •frir •tikits ? 

•Sis •tind •swiit iz •mikst witS ^bitar •siidz. 
wi: wil •si: him in Sa •midi av Sa •dirp Irivar. 
hi: •ki:ps •?5i:z •siks •Jiip in hiz •kli:n •Jip. 

•Sis fsiimz ta bi: •printid in •gri:n •iqk. 
hi: iz •ri:dig ba •siikrit a*gri:mant bitwi:n •him 
and •mi:. 

hi: •si:mz ta igiv^Gin •ri:znz far hiz •diip a^pinjanz. 

e a •men hu: hav •fat •neks •never hav •flat •tjests. 
•get sam •wet •sand fram Sa •man wit5 tia •red 
•handz. 

Si: •aqgri •kat had Sa •hed av a •ded •rat. 

Sa •ded •man had a •mas av •blak •led in hiz •left 
•hand. 

a a: Sa •gla:s had a •dairk •band •ma:rkt in •blak 
•sta:rz. 

Sa •ba:skit av •aplz iz fram •farSarz •bak •gazrdn. 
a Iblak •kat waz •hagig fram Sa •fazr •bra:nt5. 

Sa •dazrk •man had a •flat •pazrsl in hiz •hand, 
a *hapili •marid ^man haz a •tja:ns av •teikiq a 
•pa:rt in Sa •ha:rmani av Sa •familL 
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Examples op Open Sounds 

aig Put tlie iron we on fciie fire. 

In Ids desire for quiet the tired man went 
higher. 

aua Our flowers have the power of pleasing for an 
hour. 

i: i Will she give me these free tickets ? 

This tinned sweet is mixed with bitter seeds. 

We wiU see him in the middle of the deep river. 

He keeps these six sheep in his clean ship. 

This seems to be printed in green ink. 

He is reading the secret agreement between 
him and me. 

He seems to give thin reasons for his deep 
opinions. 

e a Men who have fat necks never have flat chests. 

Get some wet sand from the man with the red 
hands. 

The angry cat had the head of a dead rat. 

The dead man had a mass of black lead in his 
left hand. 

a a: The glass had a dark band marked in black 
stars. 

The basket of apples is from father^s back 
garden. 

A black cat was hanging from the far branch. 

The dark man had a flat parcel in his hand. 

A happily married man has the chance of 
taking a part in the harmony of the family. 
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Examples of Open Sounds 

lwo:r wsz <5a tkoiz av b:l boirts av Ijokig 
btoiriz. 

Si: bfar av bmo:l ^profits in Ikotn and Ikoirk 
wdz btopt. 

Sa boil Woir waz birnameutid wiS a ^kloG. 
hi: so: a btroi] hiot in Sa Qtoird on Sa *dogz 
•kolar. 

ai *got a Idi-op av Uro:tar far Sa lho:rs fram Sa 
•to:! *botl on Sa *j0o:r. 

Sa Jklok on Sa ^hospid iwo:l iz Ipolijt wiS a soirt 
av btroij •so:^. 

on Sa *flo:r v-az a •notid •ko:rd, a bmorl ikopar 
ipot, and a ^fo:rk av JpoliSt Jho:rn. 

o: A Sa bo:rnial *1 av av do: and Io:rdar iz a btroij 
sa*po:rt in Sa btrAktJar av" IgAvarnmant. 
Undar hiz waz bot a ^bo:! bat a Ismoil Wt. 
So di-Ant •do:r waz ^jAt dog bifo:r ^SAn-Ap. 

Sa dnAni-o:rdarz far hiz bmo:l ^An JkAm fram 
Sa boirG. 

*vrAn JjAg •do:tar iz Sa salpo:rt and ^kAmfart av 
b:l Si: USarz. 

a *rAb ^yiS a ^Af bpAnds and >wo:rm ^woitar iz 
imJpo:rtant far btrog ^mAslz. 


*put Sa Jgud buip spu:nz in a •gruip, 

^Gru: fSd bu:f Sa ^muin waz dukig inta Sa lru:m, 
*liu: kuk Sa *blui ^buk fram Sa bkuil rum 1 
24 
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Examples op Opex Soukds 

0 01 The war was the cause of all sorts of shocMng 
stories. 

The offer of small profits in cotton and cork 
was stopped. 

The tall door was ornamented with a long cloth. 

He saw a strong knot in the cord on the dog’s 
collar. 

I got a drop of water for the horse from the 
tall bottle on the floor. 

The clock on the hospital wall is polished with 
a sort of strong salt. 

On the floor was a knotted cord, a small 
copper pot, and a fork of pohshed horn. 

o: A The normal love of law and order is a strong 
support in the structure of government. 

Under his tongue was not a ball but a small 
nut. 

The front door was shut long before sun-up. 

The money-orders for his small son come from 
the north. 

One young daughter is the support and comfort 
of all the others. 

A rub with a rough sponge and warm water is 
important for strong muscles. 

u ui Put the good soup spoons in a group. 

Through the roof the moon was looking into 
the room. 

Who took the blue book from the school room 1 
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Examples of Open Sounds 

Igruip •went 0ru: S 0 *wudz ^lukig far jur, 
Sa •wurnan Iput hair ^wuindid •fut inta ?5a *lu: 

*Su- 

*put Sa 'huk 0ru: ?5a Wud and *giv a Ipul. 

•lu:s •wul iz Ijuizd in ^gud •kujanz. 

ei ai Sei ar *raitig at 5a •rait Ireit. 

ai am Iweitiq ta *teik 5a bait ^trein. 

5a bwait Iseil waz beild 'tait ta 5a ^rait *reiL 
5a Iteil av 5a ^sneik waz Iweivii] fram ^said ta 
•said. 

5ear waz a Kvaid •smail on mai ^gaidz ^kaind •£ 
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Examples op Opek Soui^rDS 

The group went through the woods looking for 
you. 

The woman put her wounded foot into the 
loose shoe. 

Put the hook through the wood and give a pull. 

Loose wool is used in good cushions. 

They are writing at the right rate. 

I am waiting to take the night train. 

The white sad was nailed tight to the right rail. 

The tail of the snake was waving from side to 
side. 

There was a wide smile on my guide’s kind 
face. 
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EXAMPLES OF STOPPED SOUNDS 


p b fSd •puor *boiz •put ?5a •broukn •botlz inta 
, Ibraun •peipar 'bagz. 

biarz a •bjuitifuli •printid 'buk wiS •brait 
•piktjarz. 

t d ^9 •tiitjiq av yelikit •triks ta ^dogz Iteiks 

•taim. 

teyei hill keik a •difrant •trein ta •taun. 

•gou and •get mai •blak •gUvz at ?5a •kliznarz. 

Sa •kofi •keik waz •kwikli IkAt bai Sa •gairl in 
•grim. 

f V wi: had auar •fairst •vjui av Sa •faiar-faitiq 

•veslz. 

3a •fri: •vairs abaut •foils •Iav had a •vaialant 
i^fekt on biz •frend. 

s z 3a •siiz •soq iz in hair •vois and a •streindg 

•siikrit iz in hair •smail, 

3ear waz a •sAdn •noiz av •steps in 3a •striit 
and •voisiz •saundii] in 3a •haus. 
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EXAMPLES OF STOPPED SOUNDS 

p b The poor boys put the broken bottles into 
brown paper bags. 

Here’s a beautifully printed book with 
bright pictures. 

t d The teaching of delicate tricks to dogs takes 
time. 

Today he’ll take a different train to town. 

kg Go and get my black gloves at the 
cleaner’s. 

The coffee cake was quickly cut by the girl 
in green. 

f V We had our first view of the fire-fighting 
vessels. 

The free verse about false love had a 
violent effect on his friend. 

s z The sea’s song is in her voice and a strange 
secret is in her smile. 

There was a sudden noise of steps in the 
street and voices sounding in the house. 
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Examples op Stopped Sounds 

0 S feis f0ik I0red wil bot Igou *sinu:?5li 0ru: tSa 

iklo0. 

I0ri: av ?5ani war •gouig *no:r0. 

>?5ear hi: hz wXtS hiz •0Am in hiz iinau0. 
ibriiSig 0ru: Sa Jmau0 iz 'not ^helSi. 

tj ds 5 hi: W9Z •wotjig ?Ja *d 5 Ad 5 ltSeind 5 ig hiz ijuiz. 
Sa JtSi:z iz in Sa kjest wiS ?Sa IfiJ. 

Idsoinig ?5a ^tjairtj ^meid bou It 5 eind 5 in hiz 
ri^lidsan. 

Sa Ibrids waz IJeidid bai tSi: ^airtSig •brarntS* 

g hi: waz kaitig wiG ba kog 4gk. 

iti:t5ig and Qa:rnig a:r ^difrant *0igz. 

h 3 w hi: waz *jAg in ^jiarz bat Uvaiz in ?Ja ^weiz a\ 
^wa:rdz. 

kaund tSa tans waz a kai Ijelou Iwoil kuvar 
^hwitj waz a ^vju: av 5a ^wudz. 

1 r hiz ^left ^leg kestig on 5a *lou keil, hi: waz 

kaitig a Qetar, 

ked *led on a ^log kod ^givz 5a kait lait. 
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Examples oe Stopped Sounds 

0 fS TMs thick thread will not go smoothly 

through the cloth. 

Three of them were going north. 

There he is with his thumb in his mouth. 
Breathing through the mouth is not 
healthy, 

tj d 5 5 He was watching the judge changing his 
shoes. 

The cheese is in the chest with the fish. 
Joining the church made no change in his 
religion. 

The bridge was shaded by the arching 
branch. 

g He was writing with the wrong ini. 

Teaching and learning are different t hi ngs. 

h j w He was young in years but wise in the ways 
of words. 

Round the house was a high yellow wall 
over which was a \new of the woods. 

1 r His left leg resting on the low rail, he was 

writing a letter. 

Red lead on a long rod gives the right 
light. 
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PAHT II 



•tom ‘0Am 

Jfa:r •bak in tJa Ipaist, tieor waz a KviidkAtar hu waz 
•marid and had Isevn IsAnz ; and ?5i: buldist av Sa •sevn 
waz •ounli *ten Ijiarz lould. tSa ^man and •wuman war 
•veri Jpuar, and Sear •sAnz war a •greit ^trAbl ; bikoz 
Jnot ^wAn av Sam waz buld inAf ta •du: ^mAtJ ^wairk. 
in aWiJan, Sa IjAggist waz a K^eri *delikit boi, and did 
*veri *11 tl •toikiq. hiz •faiSar and 'mASar lhad Si: ai^dia 
Sat hi: waz •fu:li5, bat Sa *fakt *woz Sat hiz •kwaiat *tAg 
waz Sa Win av a Waiz Ihed. hi: waz ^veri Umoil, at 
hiz •ba:r0 hi: waz abaut Sa •saiz av a Wanz l0Am, and 
•tom iQAm waz Sa beim h-witj hiz ^faiSar and ImASar 
•geiv him. 

hwen^evar •eniGiq in Sa tans bvent koy, kom iGAm 
waz fsed ta bi: Sa •ko:z, and •hi: ’got Sa •pAniJmant. 
bat hi: had Imo:!’ bolids and •kwikar ^breinz San hiz 
•brASarz. hi: kept hiz •mau0 JjAt, bat hiz harz war 
•oupn *0:1 Sa •taim. 

Sear keim a 'veri ^bad Wintar, hwen •fuid waz •ha:rd 
ta 'get, and Sa 'man and Wuman war An^eibl ta 'ki:p 
Sear •sAnz eni 'log gar. •wAn •nait, hwen Sa ku: war 
•si:tid in •frAnt av Sa •faiar, and Sear ^SAnz war •o:l in 
•bed, Sa 'wudkAtar Isadli •sed : “ wi: hav bot inAf Ifuid 
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TOM THmiB 1 


Far back in tbe past, there was a Woodcutter who 
was married and had seven sons ; and the oldest of 
the seven was only ten years old. The man and 
woman were very poor, and their sons were a great 
trouble ; because not one of them was old enough to 
do much work. In addition, the youngest was a very 
delicate boy, and did very little talking. His father 
and mother had the idea that he was foolish, but the 
fact was that his quiet tongue was the sign of a wise 
head. He was very small. At his birth he was about 
the size of a man’s thumb, and Tom Thumb was the 
name which his father and mother gave him. 

Whenever anything in the house went wrong, Tom 
Thumb was said to be the cause, and he got the 
punishment. But he had more knowledge and quicker 
brains than his brothers. He kept his mouth shut, 
but his ears were open aU the time. 

There came a very bad winter, when food was hard 
to get, and the man and woman were imable to keep 
their sons any longer. One night, when the two were 
seated in front of the fire, and their sons were all in 
bed, the Woodcutter sadly said : We have not 

From Stories from France, Charles Perraolt, pp. 80-83. 
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Tom Thumb 

for Som. Sei or getig '6in and *11 ; and ?Sa •Qoit ov So 
Ifjuitjor •kiips mi: a'weik at •nait. to*morou wi: wil 
•teik Sam Ifair into So ^wud ; and Sen 'kAm a*wei 
hwen Sei ar *not ^lukiq. Sei wil hav 'nou ai^dia liwitj 
dik'ekjan to ^teik — and ^Sat wil bi: Si: *end av Sam.” 

^hwot ? ” sed 'misiz 'wudkAtar. “ ^wil ju: bi: •sou 
•krual az to •let Sam 'kAm ta •sAtJ an •end ? ” hi: •kept 
•seiig hau Ipuar Sei wa:r, bat Ji: •wud not •giv hair 
a'griimant ta hiz sa^d 5 est 5 an. Ji: waz •puar, bat Ji: 
•woz Sear •niASar, bat •Sen Ji: geiv Isad ’Goit ta Sa 
•f]u:t5ar, hwen Ji: wud •si: ha:r •litl •boiz getiq •niarar 
and •niarar ta •deG •evri •auar; and at •la:st Ji: Ised Sa 
•wudkAtar waz •rait, and Ji: went •kraiig ta •bed. 

•evriGii) Sei had •sed had 'IcAm ta Sh'iarz av •tom 
'0Am, •hiariq Sear •voisiz, hi: had •got aut av •bed and 
•softli •kAm ta Sa Ifaiarpleis and got lAudar hiz •fa:Sarz 
•si:t. •sou, wiS^aut haviq bi:n •si:n, hi: had •nolids av 
hwot hiz •faiSar and 'mASar •had in •maind. Sa •litl 
•boi went •bak ta Ibed ; bat hi: had •nou •mo:r •sli:p Sat 
nait — ^hi:waz •ta:rnii] •ouvar in hiz •maind ai^diaz far 
•ki:piq him^self and hiz •brASarz •seif from a •krual •deG. 
•a:rli in Sa •mo:rnii], hii •went •daun ta Si: Jeds av a 
•rivar, and Igot hiz •pokits •ful av •smo:! •hwait •stounz, 
and •Sen keim •bak ta Sa •haus. in a •5o:rt •taim, •o:! Sa 
•boiz •went aut ta^geSar wiS Sear •faiSar and •mASar; 
and •tom •0Am sed •nAGiq ta hiz •brASarz abaut Si: 
invents av Sa •nait bi*fo:r. 
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Tom Thumb 

enougli food for them. They are getting thin and ill ; 
and the thought of the future keeps me awake at 
night. Tomorrow we will take them far into the 
wood; and then come away when they are not 
looking. They wiU have no idea which direction to 
take — and that will be the end of them.” 

“ What 1 ” said Mrs. Woodcutter. Will you be 
so cruel as to let them come to such an end ? ” He 
kept saying how poor they were, but she would not 
give her agreement to his suggestion. She was poor, 
but she was their mother. But then she gave sad 
thought to the future, when she would see her little 
boys getting nearer and nearer to death every hour ; 
and at last she said the Woodcutter was right, and she 
went crying to bed. 

Ever^hing they had said had come to the ears of 
Tom Thumb. Hearing their voices, he had got out of 
bed and softly come to the fireplace and got under 
his father’s seat. So, without having been seen, he 
had knowledge of what his father and mother had in 
mind. The httle boy went back to bed ; but he had 
no more sleep that night — ^he was turning over in his 
mind ideas for keeping himself and his brothers safe 
from a cruel death. Early in the morning, he went 
down to the edge of a river, and got his pockets full 
of small white stones, and then came back to the 
house. In a short time, all the boys went out together 
vrith their father and mother ; and Tom Thumb said 
nothing to his brothers about the events of the night 
before. 
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Tom Thumb 

Sei went a llog *wei intu: a ^veri *6ik Iwud, ^sou *0ik 
tiat Sei war Anleibl ta ^si: far •moir San *ten Ijazrdz. at 
ttaist Sa ^wudkAtar •sed : '‘ai wil ^get ta ^wairk iMar; 
*Sis •siimz a Igud ^pleis. hwail W am IkAtiq a itrii 
daun, lju: ^boiz *gou and Iget sam *drai ^stiks far 
•faiarwud.” Sa Isevn litl ^boiz ^did az Sear IfaiSar Ised; 
and •bwen Sei had bi:n ^wairkig far *SAm Itaim, Sa ^man 
and ^wuman went Islouli and Ikwaiatli Ifrom Sam. 
^hwen Sa ^boiz wud bou ^loqgar bi: ^eibl ta kii Sam, Sei 
went ^kwikli Ibak ta Sa *haus. 

•aiftar a ^taim, Sa Iboiz war ^konjas Sat Sear *fa:Sar 
and ImASar war ^gon ; and Sa ^siks ^brASarz geiv Qaud 
•kraiz far Ihelp. it waz ^nou Ijnis ; Sear ^kraiz war 
Jweistid on Si: An^hiarig ^triiz. ^tom J0Am meid bou 
attempt ta *ki:p Sam ^kwaiat ; bat hi: waz Isazrtn Sei 
wud b:l Jget 'bak *seifli. *on Sa ^wei ^aut, hi: bad 
•kept Wropiq hiz Istounz ; and sou •evri Ijazrd av Sa 
•roud ta Sa ^haus waz •mazrkt. •hwen hiz •brASarz war 
•taiard av •kraiig, hi: ^sed ta Sam : “ ^hav Inou Ifiar. 
auar JfazSar and ^mASar hav •gon ’from as, bat ’ai wil 
•teik ju: ’bak ta Sa ’haus, ’kAm wiS ’mi:.” 

Sei ’went wiS him, and hi: ’tuk Sam ’bak. Sa ^stounz 
•kept Sam on Sa •rait •roud. ’hwen Sei war •bak at Sa 
•haus, Sei ’kept in ’fiar aut’said Sa ’dazr, •hwot wud 
Sear •fazSar and •roASar •du: ta Sam ? 
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Tom Thumb 

They went a long way into a very thick wood, so 
thick that they were unable to see for more than ten 
yards. At last the ’Woodcutter said : I \vdll get to 
work here ; this seems a good place. “WTiile I am cut- 
ting a tree down, you boys go and get some dry sticks 
for firewood.’’ The seven little boys did as their father 
said ; and when they had been working for some time, 
the man and woman went slowly and quietly from 
them. WTien the boys would no longer be able to see 
them, they went quickly back to the house. 

After a time, the boys were conscious that their 
father and mother were gone ; and the six brothers 
gave loud cries for help. It was no use ; their cries 
were wasted on the unhearing trees. Tom Thumb 
made no attempt to keep them quiet ; but he was 
certain they would all get back safely. On the way 
out he had kept dropping his stones ; and so every 
yard of the road to the house was marked. When his 
brothers were tired of crying, he said to them : Have 
no fear. Our father and mother have gone from us, 
but I will take you back to the house. Come with 
me. 

They went with him, and he took them back. The 
stones kept them on the right road. When they were 
hack at the house, they kept in fear outside the door. 
What would their father and mother do to them ? 
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•kruisou givz ^lielp ta Ifraidei 

in ^niAnS av dilsembar, in ^kruisouz •tweiiti-*0a:rd 
yiar on Si: *ailand, bii waz sar^praizd ta si: a •faiar on 
Sa ^sandz, and •nain ^blak men Idainsii] Iraund it. it 
\raz ^kwait Ikliar Sat Sei had IkAm ta Sii ^ailand in •tu: 
Jbouts, a^ASar ^gru:p, in i0ri: ^bouts, Ikeim ta Si: USar 
said av lkru:souz lailand, and •had a •mill &v Sa •men 
Sei had •put ta •de©. ^hwen Sei had •gon hi: •keim 
a^kros a •nAmbar av •bounz, Sa •sainz av Sear disIgAStiq 
•mill. 

•hwen •kru:sou •so: Sei had •gon, hi: •kwikli put •tu: 
•gAnz ouvar hiz •a:rm and •tu: •hand-gAnz in hiz Itrauzar 
band, and •tuk a •militari Iblaid, ISen, wiS'aut •los av •taim, 
hi: Jwent ta Sa fsloup hwear hi: had 'fa:rst ‘shn Sa •bouts 
av Sa Iblak men. Sear waz •nou •daut Sat Sar had bi:n 
•0ri: •ASar Ibouts at Sa •pleis, and hi: Jso: Sam •o:! on Sa 
•si: ta^geSar, 

a*gen hiz fphs av •maind waz Igon, and hi: •went 
a^baut *0:1 Sa •taim in Ifiar Sat hi: •mait •kAm a^kros Sam 
at a •taim hwen hi: waz not •redi far Sam. bat it waz 
•mo:r San •fifti:n •inAn0s bifo:r •eni av Sa 'blak men Ikeim 
ta Si: •ailand a*gen. 
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CRUSOE GIVES HELP TO FRIDAY ^ 

In the month of December, in Crusoe’s twenty-third 
year on the island, he was surprised to see a fire on the 
sands, and nine black men dancing round it. It was 
quite clear that they had come to the island in two 
boats. Another group, in three boats, came to the 
other side of Crusoe’s island, and had a meal of the 
men they had put to death. When they had gone he 
came across a number of bones, the signs of their 
disgusting meal. 

WTien Crusoe saw they had gone, he quickly put two 
guns over his arm and two hand-guns in Ms trouser 
band, and took a military blade. Then, without loss 
of time, he went to the slope where he had first seen 
the boats of the black men. There was no doubt that 
there had been three other boats at the place, and he 
saw them aU on the sea together. 

Again Ms peace of mind was gone, and he went about 
all the time in fear that he nadght come across them at 
a time when he was not ready for them. But it was 
more than fifteen months before any of the black men 
came to the island again. 

^ From Bobirtaon Crusoe, Paoiiel Defoe (in Basic EngUsh), 
pp. 67-72. 
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Cbusoe gives Help to Fbiday 

in 5a ^midl av *inei in 5a Ijiar 'aiftar, hwen 5a Jwe5ar 
WQZ lyeri ^bad, 5a •saund av ^gAxiz fram a in ^trAbl 
Hieim ta Ikruisouz barz. 

hi: •sez in hiz Idei-buk : “ ai ^got ta'ge5ar *o:l 5a Wrai 
•wud hwitj waz Iniar, and Imeid a Ifaiar wi5 it on 5a Itop 
av 5a •sloup. 5a ^wud waz *drai, and 5a Ifleimz ^went 
•hai, and feou 5a •wind waz •veri •strog, it 'went on 
'bairniq 'veri 'wel. hwen 5a 'faiar waz 'stairtid, 5ear 
'keim ta mai 'iarz 5a 'saund av a'nAbar 'gAn, and 'aiftar 
'5at a 'nAmbar av •A5arz, 'o:l fram 5a 'seim di'rekjan. 
ai 'kept mai 'faiar 'ba:rniq 'o:l 'Gni: 5a 'nait til 5a 
•moirniq : and 'hwen it waz 'deilait and 5ir 'ear had 
bikAm 'kliar, ai 'so: 'sAmOig at a 'greit 'distans 'aut ta 
'si:, 'i:st av 5i: 'ailand. 

“ ai had a 'Ink at it 'friikwantli 'o:l 5at 'dei, and in 
a 'Jo:rt 'taim 'so: 5at it waz 'not 'mii:vii 3 , sou ai waz av 
5i: a'pinjan 5at it waz 'probabli a 'Jip at 'rest, ai 'tuk 
mai 'gAn in mai 'hand, and 'went 'kwikli in 5a di'rekjan 
av 5a 'sau0-li:st 'said av 5ix 'ailand, ta 5a 'stounz. bai 
5a 'taim ai 'got 5ear, 5a 'we5ar waz 'gud, and ta mai 
'greit ri'gret ai 'kliarli 'so: a 'damidsd 'Jip hwitj had 
bi:n 'fo:rst in 5a 'nait on ta 5a 'masiz av 'stoun 'niar 5i: 
'ailand, hwitj war 'kept fram 'vju: bai 5a 'weivz. 

“ ai waz 'not 'evar 'saxrtn if 5ear war 'eni 'liviq 'men 
on 5at 'Jip o:r 'not ; bat ai meid 5a 'sad dis'kAvari, 'sAm 
'deiz 'leitar, av 5a 'bodi av a 'boi hwitj had 'kAm Ap on 
ta 5a 'sandz at 5i: 'end av 5ix 'ailand 'niarist 5a 'Jip/^ 
hwen 5a 'weivz 'got 'les, and 5a 'si: waz 'kwaiat, 
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Cbusoe gives Help to Friday 

In the middle of May in the year after, when the 
weather was very bad, the sound of guns from a ship 
in trouble came to Crusoe’s ears. 

He says in his day-book : “ I got together all the 
dry wood which was near, and made a fire with it on 
the top of the slope. The wood was dry, and the 
flames went high, and though the wind was very 
strong, it went on burning very well. WTien the fire 
was started, there came to my ears the sound of an- 
other gun, and after that a number of others, all from 
the same direction. I kept my fire burning all through 
the night till the morning : and when it was daylight 
and the air had become clear, I saw something at a 
great distance out to sea, east of the island. 

“ I had a look at it frequently all that day, and in a 
short time saw that it was not moving, so I was of the 
opinion that it was probably a ship at rest. I took 
my gun in my hand, and went quickly in the direction 
of the south-east side of the island, to the stones. By 
the time I got up there, the weather was good, and to 
my great regret I clearly saw a damaged ship which 
had been forced in the night on to the masses of stone 
near the island, which were kept from view by the 
waves. 

‘‘ I was not ever certain if there were any living 
men on that ship or not ; but I made the sad dis- 
covery, some days later, of the body of a boy which 
had come up on to the sands at the end of the island 
nearest the ship.” 

When the waves got less, and the sea was quiet, 
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•kruisou ^went •aut in hiz ^bout and Igot ta ^damidsd 
JJip, hwitj waz *fikst bitwiin *tu: *masiz av *stoun. a 
*pu 0 r Wog, bilmoust Wed fram bird ar *fu:d, keim 
•dsAinpig *aut av Sa IJip inta ^kruisouz *bout ; bat ISat 
*si:md ta bi: Sir lounli ^livig •Siq on ?5a Ibroukn ^Jip. 
•kruisou put ?5a *dog and •tu: ^tjests fram tSd •Jip, ta^geSar 
wit5 a •paudar-hoirn, sam Ifaiar- aiarnz, and sam *ketlz, 
inta biz Ibout. bi: Igot ^bak ta biz •ailand at ^SAn-daun, 
^taiard wiS biz *ha:rd ^wairk. 

Sa Itjests war *ful av ^Jarrts, ^pokit linin, and bek 
kloGs. t5a >boksiz in tia *greit ^tjests *bad in 5am Ibagz 
av Wni and ^masiz av *gould. abaut ^Siiz Ikruzsou 
*sez : 

“ it iz ^tru: 5at ai bad ^mo:r Wni 5an ai ^bad bi^foir, 
bat ai waz bou betar bf. ai had bou ^mo:r *jurs far 
it 5an 5i: ^indjanz av pa*ru: bad bi^foir 5a ^spanjardz 
went 5ear.” 

abaut a ^jiar and a barf ^went bai, and J5en, ^wau 
^ moirniq, bruisou waz sar^praizd ta si: *faiv bouts *kAm 
ta 5i: biland ta*ge5ar. 5a blak men 'keim on *land — 
5ar war abaut •0a:rti av 5am — and in a ^Joirt kaim war 
ba:nsig raund a *faiar bwitj 5ei bad ^rneid. ben, bu: 
Anbapi *men war ^puld aut fram 5a bouts, and ^wah 
av 5am waz bwikli *put ta be0 wi5 a beitid btik. 

5a bekand ^got a^wei az bwikli az *posibl in 5a 
dibekjan av bru:souz baus, wi5 f0ri: Imen b:ftar him. 
bi: Jgot 9*kros 5i: bnlet ; bat ounli bu: av 5i: b5ar men 
•went inta 5a •wo:tar •a:ftar him, bikoz it biimd 5at 5a 
•0a:rd waz bot a bwimar. 
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Crusoe gives Help to Friday 

Crusoe went out in his boat and got to the damaged 
ship, which was fixed between two masses of stone, 
A poor dog, almost dead from need of food, came 
jumping out of the ship into Crusoe’s boat ; but that 
seemed to be the only living thing on the broken ship. 
Crusoe put the dog and two chests from the ship, 
together with a powder-horn, some fire-irons, and 
some kettles, into his boat. He got back to his 
island at sun-down, tired with his hard work. 

The chests were full of shirts, pocket linen, and 
neck cloths. The boxes in the great chests had in 
them bags of money and masses of gold. About 
these Crusoe says : 

It is true that I had more money than I had 
before, but I was no better of. I had no more use 
for it than the Indians of Peru had before the Spaniards 
went there.” 

About a year and a half went by, and then, one 
morning, Crusoe was surprised to see five boats come 
to the island together. The black men came on land — 
there were about thirty of them — and in a short time 
were dancing round a fire which they had made. 
Then, two unhappy men were pulled out &om the 
boats, and one of them was quicMy put to death with 
a weighted stick. 

The second got away as quickly as possible in the 
direction of Crusoe’s house, with three men after him. 
He got across the inlet ; but only two of the other 
men went into the water after him, because it seemed 
that the third was not a swimmer. 
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Crusoe gives Help to Friday 

^kruisou bau Ikeim inta Jyju:. H: *meid a 'sain far 
6a 'man hu: waz 'rAnig a'wei ta 'IcAm ta him, and 'slouli 
'went in 6a di'rekjan av Six 'A6ar 'tu: 'men. 

'kruzsou 'so: Sat it wad bi: 'best 'not ta 'let of hiz 
'gAn, bikoz 6a 'noiz mait meik 'o:l 6i: 'A6arz 'kAm 'raund 
him. sou hi: went 'kwikli ta 6a 'fairst av 6a 'tu: 'men, 
and geiv him a 'ha:rd 'blou wi6 6a 'hand-pa:rt av hiz 
IgAn and 'sent him ta 6i: 'a:r0. it waz 'not 'kliar ta 6i: 
lA6or 'hwot had 'teikn 'pleis ; bat hi: 'so: 6at hi: waz 
in 'deindsar, and waz a'baut ta 'send an 'arou^ at 
'kruzsou, hwen 'kruzsou 'let of hiz 'gAn at him. 6a 
'puar 'man hu: had bi:n 'rAnig a'wei, 'slouli 'keim 
niar 'kruzsou, went 'daun on hiz 'ni:z, and 'geiv 6i: 
'a:r0 at hiz 'fi:t a 'kis. 6en hi: 'put hiz 'bed on 6i: 'a:r0, 
and at 6a 'seim 'taim put 'kruzsouz 'fut on it. 

'hwen 6a 'man hu: had him meid An'konjas bai 6a 
'blou fram 'kruzsouz 'gAn meid a 'mu:v, 'kruzsouz 'nju: 
'frend meid 'sainz ta him ta 'let him 'hav hiz 'bleid. 
6en hi: went 'kwikli ta 6a 'man, and 'tuk his 'bed of. 
hwen 'kruzsou had put 6a 'tu: 'ded 'men in 6a 'sand, hi: 
'tuk him ta 6a 'holou, hwear hi: 'geiv him 'fuid, and 
'meid him 'hav som 'slizp. 

“ 'azftar hi: had bi:n 'siizpig a 'litl 'mo:r 6an 'ha:f an 
•auar,” sez 'kruzsou, “hi: 'keim a'weik, and 'keim 'aut 
ta mi:, bikoz ai had bi:n 'milkig mai 'gouts in 6a 'fizld 
niar 'bah 

“ 'hwen hi: 'so: mi:, hi: keim 'rAnig ta mi:, and a'gen 
went 'daun on 6i: 'a:r0, and meid 'kliar bai 'evri 'soirt 

^ ‘pointid, ‘fe69rd 'stik. 
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Crusoe gives Help to Friday 

Crusoe now came into view. He made a sign for the 
man who was running away to come to Him, and 
slowly went in the direction of the other two men. 

Crusoe saw that it would be best not to let oS his 
gun, because the noise might make all the others 
come round him. So he went quickly to the first of 
the two men, and gave him a hard blow with the 
hand-part of his gun and sent him to the earth. It 
was not clear to the other what had taken place ; but 
he saw that he was in danger, and was about to send 
an arrow ^ at Crusoe, when Crusoe let off his gun at 
him. The poor man who had been running away, 
slowly came near Crusoe, went down on his knees, and 
gave the earth at his feet a kiss. Then he put his 
head on the earth, and at the same time put Crusoe’s 
foot on it. 

"When the man who had been made unconscious by 
the blow from Crusoe’s gun made a move, Crusoe’s 
new friend made signs to him to let him have his blade. 
Then he went quickly to the man, and took his head 
off. When Crusoe had put the two dead men in the 
sand, he took him to the hollow, where he gave hiTn 
food, and made h i m have some sleep. 

“ After he had been sleeping a little more than half 
an hour,” says Crusoe, “ he came awake, and came 
out to me, because I had been milking my goats in the 
field near by. 

^Mien he saw me, he came running to me, and 
again went down on the earth, and made clear by 

^ Pointed, feathered stick. 
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Crusoe gives Help to Friday 

8V *sain *liau Jpliizd hi: ^woz ta hav bi:n ^kept fram We0, 
and hau tedi hi: *woz ta *bir mai Ifrend. 

‘‘ at >la:st hi: Iput hiz *hed *flat on ?Si: ^0:16, Jniar mai 
Ifut, and put mai USar ^fut on hiz ^hed, az hi: had idAn 
bi^fo:r. *a:ftar feis hi: meid ^sainz av Igreit ri^spekt, ta 
•let mi: y: ?Jat hi: wad hi: •hapi ta bi^kAm mai •sa:rvant 
far ^a Irest av hiz ig^zistans. 

“in a •So:rt Itaim, ai •sed sam •wa:rdz ta him, and 
•meid a •sta:rt at •ti:tSig him mai •laggwid5. •fa:rst 
ai ^meid it •kiiar ta him Sat hiz •neim wad bi: If raid ei, 
hwitj waz Sa Idei ai Ikept him fram Ide0, and ai Igeiv 
him teis Ineim in Imemari av Sa fakt.'^ 

Ihwen hi: Kvent ta Sa Ipleis hwear Sa 'blak men had 
•kAm on lland, •kru:sou Iso: 0 Igreit InAmbar av Imenz 
•bounz, and b:! Sa Isainz av Sa disIgAStiij Imirl Sei had 
•teikn la:ftar havig got Sa ^best av IsAm •fait. lkru:sou 
put Isand ouvar Sa Ibounz and USar Isainz av Sa lmi:l, 
and teen went Ibak ta hiz lhaus wiS Ifraidei 
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Crusoe gives Help to FpvIbay 

every sort of sign how pleased he was to have been 
kept from death, and how ready he was to be my 
friend. 

At last he put his head flat on the earth, near my 
foot, and put my other foot on his head, as he had 
done before. After this he made signs of great 
respect, to let me see that he would be happy to 
become my servant for the rest of his existence. 

“ In a short time, I said some words to him, and 
made a start at teaching him my language. First I 
made it clear to him that his name would be Friday, 
which was the day I kept him from death, and I gave 
him this name in memory of the fact.’’ 

When he went to the place where the black men had 
come on land, Crusoe saw a great number of men’s 
bones, and all the signs of the disgusting meal they 
had taken after having got the best of some fight. 
Crusoe put sand over the bones and other signs of the 
meal, and then went back to his house with Friday. 


( 4842 ) 
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•dseriz bjui ^jiar 


•krismas and 5a ^njur •jiar a:r *veri ^hapi ^taimz far 
•sAin parrsnz; bat far Wraivarz and Idraivarz Ihoirsiz 
5ei ar Inou test taim, 5ou 5ei ^mei bii a •gould main. 
5ar ar ^AtJ a tAinbar av ^miitiijz, Idarnsiz, and Ipleisiz 
av almjuizmant loupn, 5at 5a *wa:rk iz ^haird and 
Ifrirkwantli leit. ^Amtaimz Idraivar and toirs ar 
kept ^weitii] far kuarz in 5a tein o:r tnou, ttif wi5 
kould, hwail 5a kapi Ipairsnz in^doirz ar Idarnsig ta 5a 
•mjuizik. ai hav ^dauts if 5a Ibjuitiful ^wimin tvar giv 
a '6o:t ta 5a 'taiard ^draivar Iweitij] on hiz tirt, and biz 
kwaiat knimal kept ^5ear wi5kut ^muivig, til hi: haz 
•non kiliq in hiz Ilegz. 

•ai had kau •moust av 5a kait wa:rk, bikoz ai waz 
•kwait Ijuist ta kot •mnivig, and ^dseri had •mo:r kar av 
5i: LiSar koirs getig a kould. wi: had a ^greit a*maunt 
av lleit •wairk in 5a krismas wi:k, and ^dseriz kof waz 
•bad ; bat haukvar Qeit wi: wa:r, Jpoli kept Up far him, 
and keim kut ta him wi5 5a hait, lukiq Isiarias and 

•ti-Abld. 

on 5a bait av 5a kju: Ijiar, wi: had ta teik tu: ^men 
tn a kaus in WAn av 5a •west lend •skwearz. wii Jput 
5am Idaun at kain, and war •o:rdard ta •kAm a'gen at 
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JERRY’S NEW YEAR^ 


diristmas and the New Year are veiy Happy times 
for some persons ; but for drivers and drivers’ Horses 
they are no rest time, thougH tHey may be a gold 
mine. There are sucH a number of meetings, dances, 
and places of amusement open, that tHe work is Hard 
and frequently late. Sometimes driver and Horse are 
kept waiting for Hours in the rain or snow, stiff with 
cold, while the Happy persons indoors are dancing to 
the music. I Have doubts if the beautiful women 
ever give a thought to the tired driver waiting on His 
seat, and His quiet animal kept there without moving 
till He has no feeling in His legs. 

I Had now most of the night work, because I was 
quite used to not moving, and Jerry had more fear of 
the other horse getting a cold. We had a great 
amount of late work in the Christmas week, and 
Jerry’s cough was bad ; but However late we were, 
Polly kept up for him, and came out to him with the 
light, looking serious and troubled. 

On the night of the New Year, we had to take two 
men to a house in one of the West End squares. We 
put them down at nine, and were ordered to come 
^ From Black Beauty, Anna Sewell (in Basic English), pp. 73-77. 
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Jerey^s New Year 

illevn, “ ^bAt,” sed •waii 0 V tJsm, “ ?5ar iz ta bi: *ka:rd- 
pleiii], sou ju: ^mei bi: •kept ‘weitii] IwAia o:r ^tu: Iminits, 
bat Idount bi: •ieit.’^ 

•hwail ?Ja •klok waz ^saundig illevn, wi: 'keim Ap ta 
tJa ido:r. •dseri waz ^not •evar lleit. tSa •kwo:rtar-lauarz 
war Uaundid — ^wjoi, ^tu:, •Gri:, and feen ^twelv — ^bat Sa 
•do:r waz •stil ^jAt. 

tSa Jwind bad kAin •fa:rst fram feis, •Sen fram ^Sat 
di^rekjan, wiS •fo:^ av •rein in Sa •dei, bat •nau Sar waz 
•5a:rp •draivig •snou and •rein, bwitj •si:md ta kAm fo:! 
Sa wei •raund ; it waz Weri •kould, and Sar waz Inou 
•kAvar. •dseri got •of biz •si:t and •keim and put •wAn 
av mai •kloGs a Jlitl •ino:r •ouvar mai Inek ; Sen hi: •tuk 
a •step o:r •tu: •ap and ^daun, •stampig biz •fi:t ; Sen hi: 
meid a •stairt ta •giv himself •blouz wiS biz •a:rmz, bat 
•Sat meid biz •kof kAm on ; sou bi: got Sa •foir-lhwi:lar 
•dorr •oupn and tuk a •si:t on Sa •fio:r wiS biz •fi:t on 
Sa •futwei, sou Sat bi: •bad sam •kAvar. •stil •nou WAn 
•keim. at •ha:f-^pa:st •twelv, bi: •geiv Sa •bel a Ipul and 
ised ta Sa •sairvant •wud Mr bi: •ni:did •Sat •nait, 

“ •ou, •jes, ju:l bi: •ni:did o:l rait,’^ sed Sa •man, 
“•dount •gou, it iz •orlmoust •ouvar,” and a'gen •dseri 
tuk a •si:t, bat biz ‘vois waz •sou •rAf it waz •ban:d ta 
•meik •aut •hwot hi: •sed. 

at a •kwo:rtar •parst •wau Sa •tu: •men keim •aut ; Sei 
•got inta Sa •fo:r-^bwi:lar wiS^aut a •wa:rd, and •sed 
hwear •d 3 eri waz ta •gou ; •Sat waz •o:lmoust •tu: •mailz. 
mai •legz war •sou •kould Sat Sar waz •nou •fi:lig in Sam, 
and ai bad •bar Sat ai •mait •meik a •fo:ls Istep. Ihwen 
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Jerry’s New Year 

again at eleven. ‘‘ But,” said one of them, “ there is 
to be card-playing, so you may be kept waiting one or 
two minutes, but don’t be late.” 

"While the clock was sounding eleven, we came up 
to the door. Jerry was not ever late. The quarter- 
hours were sounded— one, two, three, and then twelve 
— but the door was still shut. 

The wind had come first from this, then from that 
direction, with falls of rain in the day, but now there 
was sharp driving snow and rain, which seemed to 
come all the way round ; it was very cold, and there 
was no cover. Jerry got off his seat and came and 
put one of my cloths a little more over my neck ; then 
he took a step or two up and down, stamping his feet ; 
then he made a start to give himself blows with his 
arms, but that made his cough come on ; so he got the 
four-wheeler door open and took a seat on the fl.oor 
with his feet on the footway, so that he had some cover. 
Still no one came. At half-past twelve, he gave the 
bell a pull and said to the servant would he be needed 
that night. 

Oh, yes, you’ll be needed all right,” said the man, 
“ don’t go, it is almost over,” and again Jerry took a 
seat, but his voice was so rough it was hard to make 
out what he said. 

At a quarter past one the two men came out ; they 
got into the four-wheeler without a word, and said 
where Jerry was to go ; that was almost two miles. 
My legs were so cold that there was no feeling in them, 
and I had fear that I might make a false step. "When 
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Jerry's New Year 

*men got ^aut, 5ei ^did not ^sei Sei had leni ri^grets 
obaut Ikiipig os ^weitig far ^sou llog, bat war •aggri at 
?5a •prais ; bat Wseri bevar tuk Imoir ?5an waz ^rait, 
sou hi: •nevar tuk lies, and Sei ^had ta maik Ipeimant 
far ?5a Itu: ^auarz and a *kwo:rtar av ^weitig ; bat it waz 
*ha:rd-*got Wni ta ■'d 5 eri. 

at *la:st wi: got ^bak; hiz ^vois had bilmoust ^gon, 
and hiz ^kof waz ijokii]. ^poli did bot put *eni Ikwestjanz, 
bat Igot Sa Woir bupn, *givig him a Qait. 

“ Imeint ai •du: SAinGig ? ” Ji: ^sed. 

“ Ijes, •get •d 5 ak •sAmGig •worrm, and ijien ^giv mi: 
sam Iboilig •mill •mikst wi?S •milk.” 

•sis waz •sed in a •rAf, •lou •vois : it waz Ihaird far 
him ta •get hiz •breG, bat hi: •geiv mi: a •rAb •daun az 
hi: •dsenarali did, and •iivn •went •ap inta Sa •ru:f far 
sam •mo:r Ibedig. •poli •got mi: a •woirm •mi:! hwitj 
•meid mi: •iiapi, and ISen Sa •do:r waz llokt. 

it waz •leit Sa •mo:rnig •aiftar bi^foir •eni WAn •keim, 
and •Sen it waz lounli •hari. hi: •meid as •kliin and 
•geiv as auar •fuid, and •tuk Sa •weist •aut av Sa Iboksiz ; 
Sen hi: •put Sa •bedig ^bak ageii az if it waz 'sAndei. 
hi: waz •veri •kwaiat, •not •hwislig, and Sar waz •nou 
•sog on hiz •lips, •leitar in Sa •dei hi: •keim a^gen, and 
•geiv as auar •fuid and •wo:tar : •Sis taim •doli •keim •wiS 
him ; Ji: waz •kraiig, and it waz •kliar fram •hwot Sei 
•sed Sat •d 5 eri waz •siariasli *0, and Sa •medikl man •sed 
it waz •veri •bad. sou •tu: •deiz went Ibai, and Sar waz 
•greit •trAbl inJdo:rz. wi: •ounli •so: Ihari, and •sAmtaimz 
•doli. it waz •mai ai^dia Ji* •keim far •kAmpani, bikoz 





Jerry’s oSTew Year 

the men got out, they did not say they had any regrets 
about keeping us waiting for so long, but were angry 
at the price ; but Jerry never took more than was 
right, so he never took less, and they had to make 
payment for the two hours and a quarter of waiting ; 
but it was hard-got money to Jerry. 

At last we got back ; his voice had almost gone, and 
his cough was shocking. Polly did not put any ques- 
tions, but got the door open, giving him a light. 

“ Mayn*t I do something ? ” she said. 

‘‘ Yes, get Jack something warm, and then give me 
some boiling meal mixed with milk.” 

This was said in a rough, low voice : it was hard for 
him to get his breath, but he gave me a rub down as 
he generally did, and even went up into the roof for 
some more bedding, Polly got me a warm meal 
which made me happy, and then the door was 
locked. 

It was late the morning after before any one came, 
and then it was only Harry. He made us clean and 
gave us our food, and took the waste out of the boxes ; 
then he put the bedding back again as if it was Sunday* 
He was very quiet, not whistling, and there was no 
song on his Kps. Later in the day he came again, and 
gave us our food and water : this time Dolly came with 
him ; she was crying, and it was clear from what they 
said that Jerry was seriously ill, and the medical man 
said it was very bad. So two days went by, and there 
was great trouble indoors. We only saw Harry, and 
sometimes DoUy. It was my idea she came for com- 
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Jerry’s New Year 

•poli woa *teikig •kear av ^dseri b:l ^taim, and hi: 
•had ta hi: ^kept •veri 'kwaiat. 

on Sa •0a:rd Wei, hwail Wari waz in tJa •horrs-bildir), 
Sar woz a •soft •blou on Sa Woir, and a ^frend av Wseriz 
•keim hn. 

“ ai ^wndat •gou ta •haus, mai boi,” hi: ^sed, “ bat 
ai had a di^zaiar far Wjuiz av juar IfaiSar.” 

“ hi: iz iveri Haad,” sed hari. 

“ if Sarz •eni ku:! Sat ^gud ^men get Wuvar •Si:z Wigz, 
ai am kairtn Wi: •wil, mai boi,” hi: ised; “hi:z So 
•best Iman ai hav •evar •kAm a^kros. ail •kAm in •a:rli 
ta^morou.” 

•a:rli Sa •mo:rniq •a:ftar hi: waz •Sear. 

“ •hwots Sa •njuiz ? ” sed hii. 

“ •fa:Sar iz Jbetar,” sed hari. “ WSar haz Ihoups Sat 
hi: wil get •onvar it.” 

•bai di'gri:z Wseri got •betar, bat Sa 'medikl man sed 
hi: waz ^not •evar ta gou •bak ta •draivig agen if hi: 
had a di^zaiar ta bi: an •ould •man. 
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paiiy, because Polly was taking care of Jerry all the 
time, and he had to be kept very quiet. 

On the tliird day, while Harry was in the horse- 
building, there was a soft blow on the door, and a 
friend of Jerry’s came in. 

I wouldn’t go to the house, my boy,” he said, but 
I had a desire for news of your fathe r.” 

He is very bad,” said Harry. 

If there’s any rule that good men get over these 
things, I am certain he will, my boy,” he said ; “ he’s 
the l3est man I have ever come across. I’ll come in 
early tomorrow.” 

Early the morning after he was there. 

'\^iiat’s the news ? ” said he. 

“Father is better,” said Harry. “Mother has 
hopes that he will get over it.” 

By degrees Jerry got better, but the medical man 
said he was never to go back to driving again if he 
had a desire to be an old man. 
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poQiksaniiz, tJa ^kig av bou^liiimia, had an bunli *sAn, 
huiz beim waz •florizel. ^hwen *Sis *jAg *prins waz ^aut 
*WAn Idei far •spoirt niar ?Sa laus av Sa JJiip-kiipar, hi: 
*soi hiz Idoitar ; and hi: waz ^sou ^pliizd wiS t5a ’bjuitiful, 
•kwaiat, and ^kwiin-laik bi^heivjar av ^parrdita 5a t hi: 
bilkeim in Qav wi5 ha:r ^streit a^wei. fram *5is taim 
fenrward, Andar 5a beim av *dorikli:z, and brest in 5a 
*klou5ig av a ^praivit *pa:rsn, hi: keim beri ^friikwantli 
ta 5i: buld ^manz bans. 

po^liksaniiz waz krAbld bai 5a •fakt 5at borizel waz 
Jfri:kwantli a'wei ; and b:rdarig sam ^men ta bi:p KvotJ 
on hiz IsAn, hi: meid 5a disIkAvari av hiz IIav far 5a 
•5i:p-ki:parz bjuitiful *do:tar. 

po*liksani:z ben ^sent far ka^milou — 5a *gud ka^milou 
hu: had bept him fram 5a *de0 dibaind far him bai 
libntiiz — and •meid him a ribwest ta Igou wi5 him ta 
5a bans av 5i: buld ^man, 5a ba:5ar, az it lBi:md ta bim, 
av Jpairdita. 

pobksani:z and ka^milou, brest Jaik ^praivit •p 0 :rsnz, 
•got ta 5i: buld *manz bans bwail 5ei war bavig 5a 
Jgreit *mi:l av 5o ^wul-kAtig bairn ; and 5ou bou wAn 
had bi:n 5am bi'fo:r, bt 5a ^wul-kAtig bvri ^man hu: 
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FLOEIZEL AND PERDITA i 


Polixenes, the King of Bohemia, had an only son, 
whose name was Florizel. "WTien this young Prince 
was out one day for sport near the house of the sheep- 
keeper, he saw his daughter ; and he was so pleased 
with the beautiful, quiet, and queen-hke behaviour of 
Perdita that he became in love with her straight away. 
From this time forward, under the name of Doricles, 
and dressed in the clothing of a private ])erson, he 
came very frequently to the old man’s house. 

Polixenes was troubled by the fact that Fiorizel was 
frequently away ; and ordering some men to keep 
watch on his son, he made the discovery of his love 
for the sheep-keeper’s beautiful daughter. 

Polixenes then sent for Camillo — ^the good Camillo 
who had kept him from the death designed for him by 
Leontes — and made him a request to go with him to 
the house of the old man, the father, as it seemed to 
him, of Perdita. 

Polixenes and Camillo, dressed like private persons, 
got to the old man’s house while they were having the 
great meal of the wool-cutting time ; and though no 
one had seen them before, at the wool-cutting every 
^ From Larnh^'s Stories from Shakespeare, pp. 96-100. 
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^CAmz is Igivn a Ipieis, sou Sei war rilkwestid ta IkAm 
•in, and fteik Ipairt in tJa •dsenaral a^mjurzmant. 

•ozl waz •plesar and a^mjuzzmant. keiblz war •kAVord 
and Sei war Imeikig •redi far Sa ^greit •mill, sam ^jAg 
•men and •gairlz war Wainsig on 5a Igrais bi*fo:r 5a 
•haus, hwail USarz av 5a jAq men war getiq ^silk 
•bandz, ^glAvz, and •sAtJ ^Gigz fram a •treidar bu: •keim 
•raund ta 5a Woir. 

hwail bil feis waz •gouig bn, •florizel and ^pairdita 
war biztid •kwaiatli bai 5ambelvz, and siimd •mo:r 
•pliizd wi5 ^wAn anA5arz boik 5an wi5 5i: ai*dia av 
•teikig Jpairt in 5a bpoirts and •fuzlij aimjuizmants av 
•5ouz baund 5am. 

5a Ikii] had ^meid himself bou •difrant 5at it waz 
•not •posibl far hiz •sau ta •six hu: hi: •woz; sou hi: 
•went •niar far 5a •pairpos av ouvar^hiariT] 5ear •to:k. 
podiksanirz waz •nutj sar^praizd bai 5o •simpl and 
•kwaiat ^wei in hwitj Ipairdita waz •toikig wi5 hiz •sAn. 
hi: •sed ta ka^milou, “ •5is iz 5a moust Ibjuitiful •gairl 
ai hav •evar •si:n in •sAtJ a •pleis az •5is ; •evriOig Ji: 
•dAZ o:r •sez Isirmz laik •sAm0iq •greitar 5an horbelf, 
•kwait •aut av •pleis •hiar.*’ 

kafmilou meid •ainsar, “•tru:li Ji: iz 5a veri •kwhn 
av •kAntri •gairlz.” 

“ •pliiz, mai •gud Jfrend,'’ sed 5a •kiq ta 5i: ould •Jixp- 
kiipar, “•hu: iz 5at •gud^lukig jAq •man Itorkig wi5 
juar Jdoxtar ? ” “ hi: iz neimd •doriklizz,” sed 5a •Jixp- 

ki:par. “hi: sez hi: iz in •Iav wi5 mai •doxtar; and 
•truxli ai am An^eibl ta sei •hwitj av 5am iz Imoust in 
•Iav. if •jaq •doriklixz iz •eibl ta •get ha:r, Ji: wil •giv 
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man wlio comes is given a place, so they were requested 
to come in, and take part in the general amusement. 

All was pleasure and amusement. Tables were 
covered and they were making ready for the great 
meal. Some young men and girls were dancing on 
the grass before the house, while others of the young 
men were getting silk bands, gloves, and such things 
from a trader who came round to the door. 

TI\Tiile all this was going on, Florizel and Perdita 
were seated quietly by themselves, and seemed more 
pleased with one another’s talk than with the idea of 
taking part in the sports and foolish amusements of 
those round them. 

The King had made himself so different that it was 
not possible for his son to see who he was : so he went 
near for the purpose of overhearing their talk. Polix- 
enes was much surprised by the simple and quiet way 
in which Perdita was talking with his son. He said 
to Camillo, “ This is the most beautiful girl I have 
ever seen in such a place as this ; everything she does 
or says seems like something greater than herself, 
quite out of place here.” 

Camillo made answer, “ Truly she is the very Queen 
of country girls.” 

Please, my good friend,” said the King to the old 
sheep-keeper, who is that good-looking young man 
talking with your daughter ? ” “ He is named 
Doricles,” said the sheep-keeper. “ He says he is in 
love with my daughter ; and truly I am unable to say 
which of them is most in love. If young Doricles is 
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him hwot hi: haz ^litl ai^dia ov,” •haviq in •maind Se 
•rest av Ipairditaz ^dsualz ; ^hwitj, *a:ftar hi: had got 
J5i:p in iksitjeinds far IsAm av 5am, hi: had *kept wi5 
tkear ta •giv hair hwen Ji: got ^marid. 

poliiksani:z feen *sed ta hiz ^sAn, “^jAg Imanl juar 
*ha:rt sinnz ^ful av •sAm0iq hwitj •teiks juar *maind of 
5a •d 3 euaral a*mju:zmant. hwen ^ai waz ^jAg, ai Jmeid 
•mai •swi:tha:rt bfarigz; bat Iju: hav llet 5a ^treidar 
*gou, and hav got bA0ig far ^juar •ga:rl.’^ 

5a IjAg Jprins, hu: had ^nou ai^dia 5at hi: waz *to:kig 
ta 5a •kig hiz Jfa:5ar, meid Ja:nsar, “ buld •sa:r, Ji: iz 
*not hntrastid in IsAtJ •plei0igz ; 5i: bfarigz hwitj ar 
Jvalju:d bai Jpa:rdita ar ^lokt Up in mai *ha:rt.” 5en 
Jta:rnig ta lpa:rdita, hi: ^sed ta ha:r, “ lou, Jpa:rdita, •let 
mi: Igiv mai Andar^teikig bi^fo:r •5is •ould •man, •hu:, 
it •shrnz, waz at •wAn •taim a •lAvar ; •let •him •giv liar 
tu: auar a^gri:mant.’’ •florizel •5en •meid 5i: •ould •man 
a ri^kwest ta •teik Inout av 5i: Andar^teikig hi: •nau 
•meid ta get •marid ta •pairdita, •seiig ta po^liksani:z, 
“ •pli:z •giv •iar tu: auar a^gri:mant.” 

“ai wil giv •iar ta •Sis, 5at juar a^gri:ment iz Ibroukn, 
•jAg •sa:r,” sed 5a ^kig, •nau meikig •kliar hu: hi: Iwoz, 
polliksani:z •5en got •aggri wi5 hiz •sau far •givig hiz 
•wa:rd ta get ^marid ta 5is •puar •manz •do:t0r, •to:kig 
av •pairdita az “ •5i:p-ki:parz •beibi, •Jnp-huk,” and 
juizig •A5ar •bad •neimz. hi: sed •aggrili 5at if •evar Ji: 
•let hiz •sAn •si: hair a*gen, hi: wud put •ha:r, and 5i: 
•ould •jiip-kiipar, hair •faiSar, tu: a •krual •de0. 
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able to get her, she will give him what he has httle 
idea of,” having in mind the rest of Perdita’s jewels ; 
which, after he had got sheep in exchange for some of 
them, he had kept with care to give her when she got 
married, 

Polixenes then said to his son, Young man! 
Your heart seems full of something w^hich takes your 
mind ofi the general amusement. When I was 
young, I made my sw^eetheart offerings ; but you have 
let the trader go, and have got nothing for your girl.” 

The young Prince, who had no idea that he was 
talking to the King his father, made answer, ‘‘ Old 
sir, she is not interested in such plajrfchings ; the 
offerings which are valued by Perdita are locked up in 
my heart.” Then turning to Perdita, he said to her, 
“ Oh, Perdita, let me give my undertaking before this 
old man, who, it seems, was at one time a lover ; let 
him give ear to our agreement.” Florizel then made 
the old man a request to take note of the undertaking 
he now made to get married to Perdita, saying to 
Polixenes, ‘‘ Please give ear to our agreement.” 

‘‘ I will give ear to this, that your agreement is 
broken, young sir,” said the King, now making clear 
who he was. Polixenes then got angry with his son 
for giving his word to get married to this poor man’s 
daughter, talking of Perdita as “ sheep-keeper’s 
baby, sheep-hook,” and using other bad names. He 
said angrily that if ever she let his son see her again, 
he would put her, and the old sheep-keeper, her 
father, to a cruel death- 
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5a ^kii] feen hvent from 5am birdarig ka^milou 

ta kAm •aiftar him wi5 prins ^fiorizel. 

*hwen 50 ^kiq waz ^gon, Ipairdita, hu:z Ikwolitiz av 
Jho:r8 war hAtJt bai po^liksanizz laggii ^wan’dz, ^sed, 
“ feu it iz 5i: *end far b:l av as, ai had bot WtJ Ifiar j 
and ai bilmoust *sed ta him 5afc 5a ^seim ^sah hwitj givz 
^lait ouvar Uiiz ^greit ^haus, dAz bot •kirp hiz ^feis from 
Jauar >puar wAn, liat iz ^iikivali *brait in 5a •tu: Ipleisiz.” 
5en *sadli Ji: ^sed, “bat feu 5at ai am a^weik, ai wil 
keik 5a ^pairt av a •kwizn tou ^moir. Jgou krom mi:, 
sa:r ; lai wil ^gou ta mai felkig and mai Ikraiig.*' 

5a ^kaind ka^milou waz ^muivd bai •parrditaz ^giid 
and *s\vi:t bi^heivjar ; and kiiig 5at 5a *jAg ^prins waz 
kou ^di:p in ^Iav 5at hi: ^y^z An’eibl ta giv Up hiz 
Uwi:tha:rt at 5i: U:rdar av hiz ka:5ar, hi: Jgot an ai^dia 
av a *wei ta giv ^help ta 5a ^Avarz, and at 5a ^seim 
Jtaim ta giv ikekt tu: a diUain hi: had far a koq kaim 
*had in •maind. 
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The King then went from them angrily, ordering 
Camillo to come after him with Prince Florizel. 

T^Tien the King was gone, Perdita, whose qualities 
of birth were touched by Polixenes’ angry words, 
said, Though it is the end for all of us, I had not 
much fear ; and I almost said to him that the same 
sun which gives light over his great house, does not 
keep his face from our poor one, but is equally bright 
in the two places.” Then sadly she said, “ But now 
that I am awake, I will take the part of a Queen no 
more. Go from me, sir ; I will go to my milking and 
my crying.” 

The kind Camillo was moved by Perdita’s good and 
sweet behaviour ; and seeing that the young Prince 
was so deep in love that he was unable to give up his 
sweetheart at the order of his father, he got an idea of 
a way to give help to the lovers, and at the same time 
to give efiect to a design he had for a long time had in 
mind. 



igidiver ^puts an >end tui a Iwoir 

*lilipAt iz Ipairt av a ^greitar ^stretj av *land, bat fSi 
^empaiar av bla^fAskjui iz an ^ailand ta Sa ^non:0-liist a’ 
it, frain ^hwitj it iz ^pairtid bunli bai a ^woitarwei iei 
*hAndrid ^jairdz iwaid. Up ta ?5a *preznt ai bad bo 
Jsi:n it, and on biariig tSat Sei war *gouig ta ‘meik ai 
<atak on os ai Uept a^wei fram feat ^said av ?Sa lland-eds 
far bar av biiig y:n bai JsAm av Sear ^Jips, bwitj ba( 
had bou bjuiz av mai ^kAmig. Jpairsnz *livig in S 
feu: JkAiitriz had him fen-dard ta hav InAGig ta bu: wit 
wAn auASar, be0 bing Sa ^pAniSmant far feouz hu: *wen 
a*genst Si: feirdar ; and *auar Ikig had ^givan an fezrda 
kam^pliitli fetopig lo:l beslz bing teikn iin o:r but. a 
•geiv Sa *kig an a^kaunt av a dibain ai bad far ^getii 
intu auar bandz fe:l av blafeAskjuiz IJips, bwitj, bou S; 
*men hu: war bent ta hav a Quk *raund bed, war at fees 
in tJear bairhar, feedi ta ^meik a bta:rt wiS Sa fearrs' 
igud bind, ai put bwestjanz ta Sa moust ikbpiarians' 
binnan abaut bau bixp Sa boitarwei bepareitig Sa feu 
bAutriz woz. havip ferixkwantU ^teikn Sa Imesar 
it, Sei ^sed Sat in Sa ^midl at bai ^wodiar it waz bevnt 
'gUmgUfs »di:p, hwitj iz abaut biks lfi:t in juaralpiat 



GULLIVEE PUTS AN END TO A WAR ^ 


Lilliput is part of a greater stretch, of land, but the 
empire of Blefuscu is an island to the north-east of it, 
from which it is parted only by a waterway 800 yards 
wide. Up to the present I had not seen it, and on 
hearing that they were going to make an attack on us I 
kept away from that side of the land-edge, for fear of 
being seen by some of their ships, which had had no 
news of my coming. Persons living in the two 
countries had been ordered to have nothing to do 
with one another, death being the punishment for 
those who went against the order ; and our Eang had 
given an order completely stopping all vessels being 
taken in or out. I gave the King an accormt of a 
design I had for getting into our hands aH of Blefuscu’s 
ships, which, so the men we sent over to have a look 
round said, were at rest in their harbour, ready to 
make a start with the first good wind. I put ques- 
tions to the most experienced seamen about how deep 
the waterway separating the two countries was. 
Having frequently taken the measure of it, they said 
that in the middle at high water it was 70 glumgluffs 
deep, which is about 6 feet in European measuring, 
* From Oulliver in LiUiput, Jonatlian Swift, pp. 69-74. 
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*me 5 arii 3 , &nd 59 'rest av it Ififti JglAmgUfs 9t ^mousi 
ai •went in ?59 dilrekjan 9V ^9 •no:r0-Ji:st Qand-ed 
•opazit bb^fAskju:. ItJear ai got Waun on tSd ^sand at S 
•bak av a •litl ^sloup, and ^tuk aut mai •smoil •vjni-glais 
•tairnir) it on ?59 •Jips 9t test, av hwitj abaut Ififti wa 
•woir^ips, and a Igreit tAmbar transpoirt Jips. ai feei 
went tak ta mai •bans and •geiv tirdarz (hwitj ai hac 
o:^6oriti ta du:) far a ^greit a^maunt av ^veri 'stroq Jkoin 
and tiarn ttiks ta bi: got. fSB •koird waz abaut a: 
‘6ik az ttrog •Gred, and tSi: •aiarn todz abaut fSd taiz Q^ 
a Iwul-wairk •ni:dl. ai got •0ri: ^koirdz kwistid talge55a] 
ta meik it ttroijgar, and did t5a teim witS Si: •aiari 
•stiks, •getiq Si: tndz •bent intu a Ibuk. •hwen ai hac 
got •fifti •huks •fikst ta Sa •seim •nAmbar av ikorndz, a 
•went •bak ta Sa •no’r6-^i:st •land-eds, and teikiq bf ma 
•kout, 'Su:z, and •stokiqz, •went into Sa kh in mai •leSai 
•Andar-kout, abaut •ha:f an •auar biJfo:r •bai •wo:tar. a- 
•went 0ru: Sa ^ 70 : 191 * az •invikli az ai waz •eibl, •swimir 
in Sa •midi far abaut •0a:rti •ja:rdz til mai •fi:t wai 
•tAtJiq •sand, ai •got ta Sa •Jips in •les Son •ba:f an 
•auar. Sa teilarz war in •sAtJ •fiar bwen Sei •soi mi:. 
Sat Sei went •dsAmpii] •aut av Sear •Jips and •swimiq ts 
•land, hwear Sar war at •li:st •6a:rti •Gauzand •pairsnz, 
ai •Sen •tuk mai apa^reitas, and •putig a •huk inta Sa 
•houl at Sa IfrAnt av levri JJip, ai got Jo:! Sa •ko:rdz 
•notid at Si: •endz. •hwail ai waz •dunq •Sis, •Souz on 
•land sent of •Gauzndz oa •pointid •stiks, a fnAmbar av 
bwitj •went •inta mai •handz and •feis. in a^dijan ta 
Sa *greit •pein, Sei •got in Sa Jwei av mai •wa:rk, mai 
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and the rest of it 50 glumgluffs at most. I ^ent in 
the direction of the north-east land-edge, opposite 
Blefuscu. There I got down on the sand at the back 
of a little slope, and took out my small view-glass, 
turning it on the ships at rest, of which about fifty 
were warships, and a great number transport ships. I 
then went back to my house and gave orders (which 
I had authority to do) for a great amount of very 
strong cord and iron sticks to be got. The cord was 
about as thick as strong thread, and the iron rods 
about the size of a wool-work needle. I got three 
cords twisted together to make it stronger, and did 
the same with the iron sticks, getting the ends bent 
into a hook. When I had got 50 hooks fi.Ked to the 
same number of cords, I went back to the north-east 
land-edge, and taking ofi my coat, shoes, and stock- 
ings, went into the sea in my leather under-coat, 
about half an hour before high water. I went through 
the water as quickly as I was able, swimming in the 
middle for about 30 yards till my feet were touching 
sand. I got to the ships in less than half an hour. 
The sailors were in such fear when they saw me, that 
they went jumping out of their ships and swimming 
to land, where there were at least 30,000 persons. I 
then took my apparatus, and putting a hook into the 
hole at the front of every ship, I got all the cords 
knotted at the ends. While I was doing this, those on 
land sent off thousands of pointed sticks, a number of 
which went into my hands and face. In addition to 
the great pain, they got in the way of my work. My 
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*greitist ^fisr waz far mai Wz, 5a ^los av -wud hay 
bi:n fearrtn, if ai had *not ^sAdnli ^got an ai^dia. ai 
had ^kept ^witS mi:, anug USar ^smoil Inesasari •Gigz, sam 
•aiglaisiz in a Ipraivit ^pokit, ^hwitj, az ai hav •sed 
bi^foir, had bot bi:n ^siin bai 5a •kig. ai Ituk 5am laut 
and *got 5am Ifikst az •taitli az ^posibl on mai bouz, and 
*a:rmd laik *5is, ^went ^on wi5 mai ^wairk wiS^aut ^fiar. 
5ou a *nAmbar av ^pointid ^stiks Ikeim agenst 5a *glaisiz, 
5i: bunli ilfekt 5ei ^had waz ta •put Sam a •litl •aut av 
paizijan, ai had ^nau got b:! 5a ^huks in ^pleis, and 
•teikig 6a bot in mai Ihand, •geiv a Ipul. bat wi5*aut 
i^fekt, bikoz •o:l 5a JJips war •sou Istrogli Jfikst bai 5ear 
•agkarz^ 5at 5a •hairdist •pairt av mai Andar^teikig 
had •stil ta bi: •feist, ai •let 5a •koird •gou, and wi5 
5a •huks •stil •fikst ta 5a •Jips, ai •got 5i: •agkar-koirdz 
•kAt, hwail abaut •tu: •hAndrid •pointid •stiks vs^ar •sent 
into mai •feis and •handz. 5en ai •tuk Ap 5a ^notid 
•emlz av 5a •koirdz ta •hwitj mai •huks war •fikst, and 
wi5 ‘nou •tiAbl, tuk •fifti av 5a •greitist •woirSips ^aiftar 
mi:. 


5e blafAs*kju:djanz, hui had •not 5a •liist ai^dia ^hwot 
ai waz •gouig ta •du:, war at •fairst ouvar*kAm wi5 
sar^praiz. 5ei hod •siin mi: get 5a •koirdz JkAt, and 
•had 5i: ai^dia 5at mai di^zain waz •ounli ta ^let 5a 
•Jips gou •fri: o:r ^kAm •vaialantli a*genst wau anASar. 
bat •Wen 5ei •so: •o:l 5a •Jips •muivig in •orrdar, and 
•mi: •pulig at 5i: •end, 5ei geiv a •Jairp •krai av •sAtJ 
•bitar •pein az iz •D:lmoust im*posibl ta •giv an ai*dia 
ov. Ibwen ai Jgot •aut av •deindser ai Imeid a •stop 
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greatest fear was for my eyes, the loss of which would 
have been certain, if I had not suddenly got an idea. 
I had kept with me, among other small necessary 
things, some eyeglasses in a private pocket, which, as 
I have said before, had not been seen by the King. I 
took them out and got them fixed as tightly as possible 
on my nose, and armed like this, went on with my 
work without fear. Though a number of pointed 
sticks came against the glasses, the only efiect they 
had was to put them a little out of position. I had 
now got aU the hooks in place, and taking the knot in 
my hand, gave a pull. But without efiect, because 
all the ships were so strongly fixed by their anchors ^ 
that the hardest part of my undertaking had still to be 
faced. I let the cord go, and with the hooks stiU 
fixed to the ships, I got the anchor-cords cut, while 
about two hundred pointed sticks were sent into my 
face and hands. Then I took up the knotted end of 
the cords to which my hooks were fixed, and with no 
trouble, took fifty of the greatest warships after me. 

The Blefuscudians, who had not the least idea what 
I was going to do, were at first overcome with surprise. 
They had seen me get the cords cut, and had the idea 
that my design was only to let the ships go free or 
come violently agaiust one another. But when they 
saw all the ships moving in order, and me pulling 
at the end, they gave a sharp cry of such bitter pain 
as is almost impossible to give an idea of. When I 
got out of danger I made a stop to take out the 

1 Special iron hooks let down by ships to keep them in position. 
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ta ^teik *aut ?Sa *pointid ^stiks li^dtj war in mai *handz 
and *feis, and ta *put bn ksm av 5a beim bil hwitj waz 
Jgivn ta mi: hwen ai ^airst ^keim (az ai hav bed 
bi^fo:r). ai ’5en buk of mai ^glaisiz and biftar ^weitig 
obaut an biiar til 5a Kvortar had gon •daun a litl, ai 
hvent 0ru: 5a ^midl wi5 mai ^Jips, and got beifli ta 5a 
bairbar ay lilipAt 

5a 'kig and b:l 5a ^gAvarnmant war at 5a bi:z bd 3 
Jweitig far 5i: butk.ua av 5is im*po:rtant invent. 5ei 
bo: 5a ’iips *mu:vig *fo:rward in a *greit ba:f-Imu:n, bat 
war Anbibl ta bi: *rai: bikoz ai waz Lvp ta mai bjest in 
Kvo:tar. ^hwen ai ’got ta 5a ’midi av 5a ’wo:tarwei 5ei 
war btil ’mo:r brAbld, bikoz ai waz bndar ’wortar bp 
ta mai bek. 5a kiij ’had 5i: ai’dia 5at ai waz ’ded, and 
5at 5a ’Jips war ’kAmig ta ’meik an a’tak. bat hiz ’fiarz 
war ’kwikli ’put ta ’rest, bi’koz, 5a ’wo:tar getig ’les 
’di:p wi5 ’evri ’step ai ’tuk, in a lSo:rt ’taim ai ’keim in 
’hiarig, and ’liftig bp 5i: ’end av 5a ’ko:rd ta hwitj 5a 
’Jips war ’fikst, ai ’sed in a ’laud ’vois, *‘a ’log ’ru:l ta 
5a ’moust ’hai ’kig av ’lilipAt I ” ’hwen ai ’keim ta ’land, 
5i8 ’greit ’ni:Iar ’geiv mi: hiz ’w^o:rmist a’pru:vl, and 
’meid mi: a ’na:rdak ’5ear and ’Sen, hwitj iz 5a ’haiist 
pa’zijan a’mAg Sam. 



Gullivee puts an End to a Wae 

pointed sticks wliicli were in my hands and face, and 
to put on some of the same oil which yns given to me 
when I first came (as I have said before). I then took 
off glasses and after waitiog about an hour till the 
water had gone down a little, I went through the middle 
with my ships, and got safely to the harbour of 
Lilliput. 

The King and all the government were at the sea’s 
edge waiting for the outcome of this important event. 
They saw the ships moving forward in a great half- 
moon, but were unable to see me because I was up to 
my chest in water. When I got to the middle of the 
waterw'ay they were still more troubled, because I was 
under water up to my neck. The King had the idea 
that I was dead, and that the ships were coming to 
make an attack. But his fears were quickly put to 
rest, because, the water getting less deep with every 
step I took, in a short time I came in hearing, and 
lifting np the end of the cord to which the ships were 
fixed, I said in a loud voice, A long rule to the Most 
High King of Lilliput ! ” When I came to land, this 
great Euler gave me his warmest approval, and made 
me a mrdac there and then, which is the highest 
position among them. 
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fSd *liwisl 


^Infren ai waz a >litl ^boi ay ^sevn, mai Ifrendz, on 
Wei bwen ai had bou *sku:l--worrk to Wu:, •geiv mi: 
Jpokit fill ov ^koporz. ai went ^streit lof tur a *sto; 
hweor t5ei kept ^pleiGiqz. •bAt, bn ^wei, ai waz *niA' 
^pliizd bai tSa baund ay a ^hwisl hwitj woz in So ^hand 
ay obASor boi, and ai ^geiv him b:l mai *mAni for ii 
ai ben ‘keim ^bak, ond went ^hwislig b:l obaut So ^haus 
^mAtJ Ipliizd wiS mai ^hwisl, bot brAbliq b:l So ^famili 
mai IbrASorz, ond bistarz, and rideijonz, ^hiorig ov Si 
iksbSeinds ai hod meid, bed Sot ai hod ^givn 'fon 
baimz oz ^mAtJ for it oz its bru: kaljui. bis ^put mi: 
in ^maind ov hwot Igud ^Biijz ai ^mait hov ^got wiS Se 
best ov So •mAni, ond Sei meid bitj bpoirt ov mi: foi 
*biiig son bnilij, Sot ai bikeim ^aggri ond An^hapi. So 
Woifc ov ^hwot ai hod Wah geiv miz *mo:r •pein Son So 
^hwisl geiv mi: Jplesor. 

^leitor, huuevor, it woz ov ijuzs to mi:, bikoz it 
bikeim ^fikst in mai *maind, sou Sot brizkwontli, hwen 
ai *had a di^zaior to get sAm Anbesosori *0ig, ai bed to 
maibelf : Wount giv ^morr Son So baljn: ov So bwisL” 
ond sou ai *kept mai tmAni. 
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THE WHISTLE ^ 


Wlaen I was a little boy of seven, my friends, on a 
day when I had no school-work to do, gave me a pocket 
full of coppers. I went straight ofi to a store where 
they kept playthings. But, on the way, I was much 
pleased by the sound of a whistle which was in the 
hands of another boy, and I gave him all my money 
for it. I then came back, and went whistling all about 
the house, much pleased with my whistle, but troub- 
ling aU the family. My brothers, and sisters, and 
relations, hearing of the exchange I had made, said 
that I had given four times as much for it as its true 
value. This put me in mind of what good things I might 
have got with the rest of the money, and they made 
such sport of me for being so foolish, that I hecame 
angry and unhappy. The thought of what I had done 
gave me more pain than the whistle gave me pleasure. 

Later, however, it was of use to me ; because it 
became fixed in my mind, so that frequently, when I 
had a desire to get some unnecessary thing, I said to 
myself: 

And so I kept my money. 

^ From Wise Words of an Barhf American, Benjamia Fr anklin, 
pp. 91-93. 



The Whistle 

hwen ai wqz Joulclar, and *moir ik^spiarianst, ar 
tiik bout av t5a bibcivjar ov ^men, it bi:md ta mi: 5; 
t5ar war a ^greit bAHibar kur geiv *ino:r San Sa balji 
ay <5a bwiil. 

bweii ai so: bniwAn wiS an buvar-Jgreit dibaiar t 
*gc‘t a pabijan in Sa ikii] 2 : *sa:rkl, ^weistig biz ^taim a 
sa*saiiti iU^enrs, ^givig Up biz best, biz Igud *kwoliti 5 
and Iprobabli liiz brendz, ^putig bimself Andar Si: o:l0orit 
av USarz, 'simpli ta ^get it, ai bav bed ta maiself : “ bi 
iman givz imo:r San Sa balju: av biz bwisl.” 

bwen ai so: afiiASar wiS a diUaiar far •pAblik a^pruivl 
ijinzig Ap b:l liiz bairn in pa^litikl Kvairk, givig Inoi 
abenjan ta hiz ^biznis, and bou Ikorzig biz Idannfo:!^ 
bo:itnli givz Jmo:r San Sa ^valju: av biz ^bwisl/' 
ai sed. 

•if ai bo: a baAni-lAvar, bu: ^geiv Ap bvri bo:rt av 
•kAmfart, b:l Sa ^pIo 5 ar av •du:ig ^gud tu: USarz, b:l Sa 
ribi>ekt av Jmeu, and Sa ^plesar av havig ^kaind brendz, 
sou Sat hi: mait bav a btoir av •mAni, ^puar •man,’^ ai 
sed, “ju: bairtnli giv •ino:r San Sa •valju: av iuar 
•bwisl.” 

•hwen ai ^si: a •man av •plesar givig Ap •evri •tja:ns 
av •larniiij, o:r av Imeikig a Jbetar flivig, far Ifizikl 
•fiilig Jounii, “Jju: ar in •erar,” ai sei, «ju: ar •meikig 
•pein far juarself, and ‘not ^plesar : ju: giv •mo:r San Sa 
•vaiju: av juar ibwisl.” 

if ai •si: WAn wiS a JIav av •bju:tiful IklouSig, •bju:tiful 
•eigz far biz ihaus, •biu:tiful •homsiz and •karidsiz, far 
•bwitj bi: haz bot inAf •nuni, and far •hwitj hi: •gets 
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The Whistle 

When I was older, and more experienced, and took 
note of the behaviour of men, it seemed to me that 
there were a great number who gave more than the value 
of the whistle. 

When I saw anyone with an over-great desire to get 
a position in the King’s circle, wasting his time at 
society events, giving up his rest, his good qualities, 
and probably his friends, putting himself under the 
authority of others, simply to get it, I have said to 
myself : This man gives more than the value of his 
whistle, 

"When I saw another with a desire for public 
approval, using up all his time in political work, 
giving no attention to his business, and so causing his 
downfall, He certainly gives more than the value of his 
whistle, I said. 

If I saw a money-lover, who gave up every sort of 
comfort, all the pleasure of doing good to others, all 
the respect of men, and the pleasure of having kind 
friends, so that he might have a store of money. Poor 
man, I said, you certainly give more thin the value of 
your whistle. 

When I see a man of pleasure giving up every 
chance of learning, or of making a better living, for 
physical feeling only, You are in error, I say, you are 
maJcing pain for yourself, and not pleasure : you give 
more than the value of your whistle. 

If I see one with a love of beautiful clothing, heauti- 
ful things for his house, beautiful horses and carriages, 
for which he has not enough money, and for which he 
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The Whistle 

intd Wet, and %ouz ta •prizn far 5a test av hiz Weiz, b 
feei : " Mi liaz givn a *liai ^prais, a *veri Mai Iprais, fa 
Miz MwisL*' 

Mwen ai six a Mjuitiful, Maind ^gairl, *marid tux ; 
*bad-Mjuxmard *pig av a Iman, “ Mau tad it iz,'’ ai sei 
“Sat Six baz givn ton *mAtS far a Mwisl.’* 
in USar ^waxrdz, ai tox Sat a Igreit ^pairt av *menj 
^pein waz Moxzd bai Sa fexls aiWia Sei Mad av 5a ^valju: 
av 6iqz, and bai Sear givig Wuvar-^mAtS far Sear Mvdslz. 
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The Whistle 

gets into debt, and goes to prison for tie rest of his 
days, I say : He has given a high frice, a very high price^ 
Jor his whistle. 

When I see a beautiful, kind girl, married to a bad- 
humoured pig of a man, How sad itis,l say, that she has 
given so much for a whistle. 

In other words, I saw that a great part of men’s 
pain was caused by the false idea they had of the 
value of things, and by their giving over-muck for 
their whistles. 
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<58 Jstreinds bi^heivjar av ^mister la^grand 

it W8Z abaut a ^nLinS ^aiftar IRs (and in feis •taim a 
fcadnfc ^siin la^grand) hwen •d 5 u:pitar, hiz Isairvant, Ikein 
ta *si: mi: in Itjairlstan. ?5a Jgud lould ^blak man waj 
lukig ^mo:r An^hapi San ai had •evar *si:n him, and ma 
*fo:rst Jfiar waz Sot ^SAmOii] ^siarias had ^teikn •pleis. 

hvel, *cl 5 u:pitar,” ai sed, “ *hwot iz it bau ? baui 
mistar ^wil ? ” 

“ bwai, its a ^fakt hi:z bot sou b’-el az hi: ^mait bi:.” 

**bot Kvell fets bad. bwot dAz hi: Isei iz boq 
wiS him ? ” 

“•Sear! feats Sa krAbl! hi: ^dAzut sei bniGigz •roi) 
— bat Jstil hiiz •veri bud/* 

“•veri b, fesuipitarl bwai didnt ju: Isei sou at 
•fairst 1 Jiz hi: in bed *i ” 

“bou, bat hiiz botl — hi: iznt •enihwear— iSats Sa 
•trAbl. aiv got •veri Anbapi abaut *puar mistar •wiL” 

“Wsmpitar, hwot Hz it juiar •toikig abaut ? ju: ^sei 
mistar *wil iz liL baznt hi: ^sed hwots bog wiS him 
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THE STEAXGE BEHAVIOUR 
OF ME. LEGEAZSU) i 


It was about a montb after this (and in this time I 
adn’t seen Legrand) when Jupiter, his serv^ant, came 
0 see me in Charleston. The good old black man was 
Doking more unhappy than I had ever seen him, and 
ay first fear was that something serious had taken 
dace. 

AVell, Jupiter/’ I said, ‘‘ what is it now ? How’s 
Ester Will ? ” 

‘‘ *\\Tiy, it’s a fact he’s not so well as he might be/’ 

“ Not weU ? That’s bad. MTiat does he say is 
nrong with him ? ” 

“ There ! That’s the trouble ! He doesn’t say 
nything’s wrong — ^but still he’s very bad.” 

‘‘ Very ill, Jupiter ? Why didn’t you say so at 
LTst ? Is he in bed 1 ” 

No, that he’s not ! — ^he isn’t anywhere — ^that’s 
he trouble. I’ve got very unhappy about poor 
Jister Wm.” 

“ Jupiter, what is it you’re talking about ? You 
lay Slister Will is iU. Hasn’t he said what’s wrong 
dth him ? ” 

^ From The Qdld Insect, Edgar AUan Poe, pp. 24-28, 
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Strange Behaviour oe Mr. Legra 

** Ihwai, sar, ^dount get *aggri abaut it 1 mistar * 
ti: sez bA0igz ^rog wiS him — ^bat •Sen, ^hwot 
him •gou a*baut Uukig laik ^Sis, wiS hiz ^hed ^ha 
•daun and hiz ^bak ^bent, and hiz Jfeis krl •hwait 1 j 
Sen hii •kiips on bAmbarig b:l Sa •taim . , . 

“ •kiips on •hwot, ’d 3 uipitar ? ” 

“ •kiips on Iraitig InAmbarz on a •boxrd — Sa •streind; 
•nAmbarz aiv •evar •si:n. aim getig •veri An*hapi ab. 
it, ai sei. aiv *got ta •kiip an ^ai on •oil hiz Iduii 
Si: USar ^dei hi: •got a^wei bi^foxr •sAn-Ap, and hi: \ 
•gon b:! •dei. ai •got a •stik •kAt •redi ta •giv hin 
•gud •hwipig hwen hi: •did kAm — ^bat aim •sou fsoft, 
•Wlnt Sa •haxrt tur, aiftar •o:! — ^lii: ^sixmd •sou •il.^’ 

“ •ei 1 — •hwot ? — •a: •jes. bat •dount bi: •rAf wiS 
•puar •man. bou •blouz, Idsuxpitar — ^hiiz ^not •strog ii 
far •Sat. bat •havnt ju: •eni ai^dia •hwot iz Sa •koiz 
Sis •trAbl, o:r Sis •tjeind 5 av bi^heivjar? did •eniC 
•teik •pleia •axftar ai •wenti” 

‘‘•nou sar, •nA0ig laiftar Sen. Sa •trAbl waz bi*f 
Sen, it •si:mz ta •mi:, it waz Sa •seim •dei Sat •ju: v 
•Sear.*' 

** •hau % •hwots Si: ai^dia 1 ” 

“ •hwai sar, its Sat Jinsekt — •Sear nau ! ” 

“•Sat •hwot 

“Sat •insekt. aim •kwait •sairtn mistar •wil got 
•bait •aAmhwear on Sa ‘bed fram Sat •gould-insekt.” 

“ and •hwot •ko 2 z hav ju: ta sei •Sat ? ” 

“koz av Jsis sar, aiv siin inABig llaik •Sat •insel 
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Stbaistge Behaviour of Mb. Legba^^u 

“ Why, sir, don’t get angry about it ! Mister Will, 
he says nothing’s wrong with him — ^but then, what 
makes him go about looking like this, with his head 
hanging down and his back bent, and his face all 
white ? And then he keeps on numbering all the 
time. . . 

“ Keeps on v:liai, Jupiter ? ” 

“ Keeps on writing numbers on a board — ^the 
strangest numbers I’ve ever seen. I’m getting very 
unhappy about it, I say. I’ve got to keep an eye on 
all his "doings. The other day he got away before 
sun-up, and he was gone all day. I got a stick cut 
ready to give him a good whipping when he did come 
— ^but Fm so soft, I hadn’t the heart to, after all — ^he 
seemed so ill.” 

‘‘ Eh ? — ^what ?-— ah, yes. But don’t he rough with 
the poor man. No blows, Jupiter--he’3 not strong 
enough for that. But haven’t you any idea what is 
the cause of this trouble, or this change of behaviour ? 
Did anything take place after I went ? ” 

Ko, sir, nothing after then. The trouble was 
before then, it seems to me. It was the same day 
that you were there.” 

‘‘ How % What’s the idea ? ” 

TiTiy, sir, it’s that insect — there now ! 

“ That what ? ” 

“ That insect. I’m quite certain Mister Will got a 
bite somewhere on the head from that gold-insect.” 
And what cause have you to say that ? ” 

’Cause of this, sir. I’ve seen nothing like that 
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SxRAKaE Behaviour oe Mr, Legra] 

Jkikiq snd ^baitig ot levriSig hwitj keim bior h 
mistar ^wil got him ^fairst, bat hir had ta let him 
*kwik. bat waz hwen hii *got ?ia bait, Isiimz ta b 
ai ^woznt bapi abaut hiz ^mau0 mailself, sou ai *wu( 
put mai bggarz biar him. ai ^got him in a bit 
Ipeipar ai soi. ai *got him ^inta Sa •peipar and Ipu 
bit in hiz *mau6 — feat waz Sa wei.’' 

“and juar aibia 4z, tSen, Sat mistar Uvil got a b 
fram Sir 4nsekt, and bat meid him 41 ? ” 

“ kiznt bunli an ai^dia; aim Isairtn. bwai haz 
^gould on Sa brein in hiz •sliip, if hi: Widnt get a b 
fram Sa ^gould-insekt ? aiv bAm akros *sto:riz 
Souz ^gould-insekts bi4o:r bau.” 

“ bwai dux jur ^sei hiiz got ^gould on 5a brein in ] 
^sligp ? ” 

“bwai? bikoz hi:z boikig abaut it in hiz •sliip 
*5at8 bwai.” 

“ Jwel, ^dsuipitar, ju: Imei bii bait ; bat bwai hay 
5a Jplesar av bhig ju: tabei ? ^ 

“ bwots ^5at sar ? ” 

“bid mistar Iwil bend ju: wi5 bni0ig 
“Jjes, air got Sis 4etar”; and bsuxpitar iSen >ge 
mix a bout hwitj Uvent laik bis : 

“mai biar . . 

bwai bavnt ai *si:n jux far Isou llog a Itaim ? a 
boupig Sat jux hav bot bi:n sou JfuxliJ az ta 1 
Jaggri wiS mi: far mai bad bibeivjar — ^bat ISat sixi 
im*prDbabL 

fram auar 4axst ^mixtig, ai hav had ^SAmOig on n 
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SxilANGE BeHAVIOUE OF Mr. LeGBAXD 

insect. Kickiiig and biting at everything which came 
near him. Mister Will got him first, but he had to let 
him go quick. That was when he got the bite, seems 
to me. I wasn’t happy about his mouth myself, so I 
wouldn’t put my fingers near him. I got him in a bit 
of paper I saw. I got him into the paper and put a hit 
in his mouth — ^that was the way.” 

“ And your idea is, then, that Mister Will got a bite 
from the insect, and that made him ill ? ” 

’Tisn’t only an idea ; I’m certain. ^Thx has he 
got gold on the brain in his sleep, if he didn’t get a bite 
from the gold-insect I I’ve come across stories of 
those gold-insects before now.” 

MTiy do you sav he’s got gold on the brain in his 
sleep?” 

Why ? Because he’s talking about it in his sleep 
—that’s why.” 

Well, Jupiter, you may be right ; but why have I 
the pleasure ofiseeing you today ? ” 

“ "^Miat’s that, sir ? ” 

“ Did ]\Iister Will send you with anything ? ” 

“ Yes, I’ve got this letter ” ; and Jupiter then gave 
me a note which went like this : 

“My dear . . . , 

Why haven’t I seen you for so long a time ? 
I’m hoping that you have not been so foolish as to 
be angry with me for my bad behaviour— but that 
seems improbable. 

From our last meeting, I have had something on 
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Stbange Behavioue of Me. Legean 

^maind b:l Sa ^taiin. ai hav feAmBiq ta ^sei ta ji 
bat ai am Aii^sairtn Ihau ta Wu: it, on* if its ^rait 
Idur it at b:L 

ai hav *not bi:n *kwait *wel far *SAin *deiz, ai 
•puar ould ^cl 5 u:pitarz *kaind a^tenjanz Iget on m 
*na:rvz and bilmoust meik mix •aiQgri wiS him, 
*si:inz im^posibl, bat Six USar Wei hixd got a ^gre 
*stik •redi'far mix, bikoz ai Kvent bf wiS*aut bei 
biiiGii], far a ^dei amAg Sa ^mauntinz akros Sa ^waxta 
aim •kwait baxrtn (5at bunli mai ^luks ^kept mix be 
fram ^pAniJmant 1 

fram tJa bairn av auar baxst ^mixtig ai hav mei 
•non a^dijanz ta mai hnsekts. 

if its at bxl *posibl, *plixz, IkAin *ouvar w: 
•dsuxpitar. Wux ^kAm, its besasari.far mix ta bix ji 
ta*iiait^ on Veri im^poxrtant ^biznis. ^teik mai ^waxr 
far it Sat its beri im^poxrtant. 

bvar ijuarz, 

^wiljam la*grand.” 

ai v^z *veri brAbld bai bAm0iq in Sa iwairdig av Si 
•letar. Sa ^prouz sixmd ^kwait *difrant fram la^grandz 
*hwot bad hix >got on hiz *maind] •hwot btreind; 
HmpAls had beikn a ^grip av hiz An^balanst ^brein 
*hwot “ Veri im*poxrtant *bizms " waz it *posibl far Ihin 
ta ^hav 1 *d 5 uxpitarz a^kaunt av him 5geiv mix a Jfixlii 
Sat bxl wdz *not *wel. mai bjixf Ifiar waz Sat a Itjein a^ 
Aii^hapi ibents had bent mai bread bf hiz *hed, soi 
ai *got bedi ta %ou wiS Jdsuxpitar wiSbut ttos av JtaiaL 
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Straistge Behaviour of Mr. Leorand 

my mind all the time. I have something to say to 
you, hut I am uncertain how to do it, or if it’s right 
to do it at all. 

I have not been quite well for some days, and poor 
old Jupiter’s kind attentions get on my nerves and 
almost make me angry with him. It seems impos- 
sible, but the other day he’d got a great stick ready 
for me, because I went ofi without saying anything, 
for a day among the mountains across the water. 
I’m quite certam that only my looks kept me safe 
from punishment ! 

From the time of our last meeting I have made no 
additions to my insects. 

If it’s at aU possible, please, come over with 
Jupiter. Do come. It’s necessary for me to see 
you tonight, on very important business. Take my 
word for it that it’s very important. 

Ever yours, 

William Legrand ” 

I was very troubled by something in the wording of 
this letter. The prose seemed quite different from 
Legrand’s. What had he got on his mind ? What 
strange impulse had taken a grip of his unbalanced 
brain ? Wkat “ very important business ” was it 
possible for him to have 1 Jupiter’s account of him 
gave me a feeling that aU was not well. My chief fear 
was that a chain of unhappy events had sent my friend 
off his head. So I got ready to go with Jupiter with- 
out loss of time. 
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ki^aiwiz ^botl 

Sa 5si:-y59:nii waz a *gud wAn, bat * 0:1 Sa ^tai 
fci^aiwi waz ^kiipiq ^in hiz •breG, bikoz hi: had Jgh 
hiz *wa:rd ta himself Sat hi: wud giv Ivois ta •ik 
5ma:r ri^kwests, and teik Inou ^moir fram Iseitan. i 
haim 'W'az Ivp hwen Sei ^got ^bak. Sa •haus-di^zain 
>sed Sat Sa ^hans waz kedi, and kilaiwi and lou^pail 
tuk kikits in Sa ^ho:! and ^went daun ^kouna wei 
har a ^Ink at Sa ’bans, and *si: if bil had bi:n ^dAn 
^haimani wiS Sa *0o:t in ki^aiTTiz •maind. 

nau 5a ^haus waz on 5a ^mauntin-said hwear 'w/ 
mait *si: it fram a *Sip. ^haiar Up, 5a *0ik ^wud wei 
Up inta 5a ^klaudz av kein ; Under it 5a ^blak Istoi 
had meid ^sloups ^daun ta 5a ^sii, and ^hiar w; 
5a kestig-pleis av 5i: *ould kuilarz. 5ar waz a Igairc 
a^baut ^Sat ^haus, in hwitj war ^fiauarz av •evri *kAla] 
and 5ar war pa^paia triiz on ^wAn said and •bredfru 
trirz on 5i: USar, and Utreit in IfrAnt, in 5a dikekj? 
av 5a *si:, a ^Jips ^hai *seil sa*po:rt had bi:n Jput Up w 
a Jflag on ^top. Uz far 5a Uaus, it waz l0ri: ^florrz ‘ha 
wi6 ^greit Uuimz and *waid kerisiz on Uvri ^floir. t 
twindouz war av Iglars, av ^AtJ Igud Uwoliti Sat it w? 
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KElWE’S BOTTLE ^ 


The sea-journey was a good one, but all the time 
Keawe was keeping in his breath, because he had given 
his word to himself that he would give voice to no more 
requests, and take no more from Satan. The time was 
up when they got back. The house-designer said that 
the house was ready, and Keawe and Lopaka took 
tickets in the Hall and went down Kona way to have 
a look at the house, and see if all had been done in 
harmony with the thought in Keawe's mind. 

Now, the house was on the moimtain-side where one 
might see it from a ship. Higher up, the thick wood 
went up into the clouds of rain ; under it the black 
stone had made sharp slopes down to the sea, and 
here was the restiog-place of the old rulers. There 
was a garden about that house, in which were flowers 
of every colour ; and there were papaia trees on one 
side and breadfruit trees on the other, and straight in 
front, in the direction of the sea, a ship’s high sail 
support had been put up with a flag on the top. As 
for the house, it was three floors high, with great 
rooms and wide terraces on every floor. The windows 
were of glass, of such good quality that it was as cleax 
From Kedwe’a Bottlct Bobert Louis Stevenson, pp. 24-29. 
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ez Hclisr dz ^woitsr and az fcait az ^dei. S5ar war 
*teiblz, ^liAbardz, ^Jelrz, and >evri *posiU IkAmfort 
in t5a *ru:raz. ?Sar war ^piktjarz on tJa ^woilz in Jgould 
^freimz ; ^piktjarz av *Jips and ^men •faitig, av t5a moust 
*bjn:tiful Kvimin, and av teeinds ^pleisiz ; bouhwear 
ar t5ear •piktjarz av sou *brait a •kAlar az l?Jouz ki^aiwi 
*so: ^hagig in biz ^haus. az far Sir bimamants, ^ei 
war *moust Ibjuitiful; ^kloks •saundig t5i buarz, and 
Hnjuizik-boksiz. *litl ^raen wit5 ^Jeikig •bedz, •buks *ful 
av ^]>ikt5arz, ^worr 4nstrnmants av •greit U'aljur fram 
b:l Isorrts av btreinds ^kAntriz, and lplei0igz far (5i: 
a^mjuizmont av a ^man ^livig bai bimbelf. and bikoz 
*nou WAU wud bi: ^hapi ^livig in ^SAtJ buirnz, and wud 
bunli bii ^intra.?tid ta ^gou ^6ru: and bii tSam, tSa berisiz 
war Lsou Uvaid J5at a kfiiin *ful av *pa:rsnz mait bav 
bi:n ^kwait Hiapi Hivig apon Sam ; and kibiwi waz bot 
l-^azrtn geiv bim ^moust ^ple 5 ar, Sa beris at Sa 

Jkik, bwear ju: got Sa Hand wind, and war ^iukig but 
*ouvar Sa -fnut tri:z and Sa •fiauarz, o:r Sa feint 
keris, bwear ju: tuk kli:p *bre0s av Sa fend of Sa 
and, kukig Uaun Sa 'Jnirp ^wo:l av Sa ^mauntin, war 
bild ta si: Sa ^bo:l 'gouig ^bai abaut ^wAns a fe:k 
bitwiin bu^kiina and t'a Isloups av *pi:li, o:r Sa beilig- 
Sip*5 gouiij bp oir baun wiS *wud and b:va and 
kruit. 

Jhweu Sei bad bi:n bvriGig, kibi^i and lou^paika 
tuk a bi:t bai Sa ba:r, 

“^wel,” se i lou’paika, "kz it b:l az ju: war biktjarin 
it ta juarbelf ? ” 
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as water and as bright as day. There were tables, 
seats, cupboards, shelves, and every possible comfort 
in the rooms. There were pictures on the walls in 
gold frames ; pictures of ships and men fighting, of 
the most beautiful women, and of strange places; 
nowhere are there pictures of so bright a colour as 
those Keawe saw hanging in his house. As for the 
ornaments, they were most beautiful ; clocks sound- 
ing the hours, and music-boxes, little men with 
shaking heads, books full of pictures, war instruments 
of great value from all sorts of strange countries, and 
playthings for the amusement of a man living by 
himself. And because no one would be happy living 
in such rooms, and would only be interested to go 
through and see them, the terraces were so wide that a 
town full of persons might have been quite happy 
living upon them ; and Keawe was not certain which 
gave him most pleasure, the terrace at the back, where 
you got the land wind, and were looking out over the 
fruit trees and the flowers, or the front terrace, where 
you took deep breaths of the wind ofi the sea, and, 
looking down the sharp wall of the mountain, were 
able to see the Hall going by about once a week 
between Hookena and the slopes of Pele, or the 
sailing-ships going up and down with wood and ava 
and fruit. 

When they had seen everything, Keawe and Lopaka 
took a seat by the door. 

“Well,’’ said Lopaka, “it is all as you were 
picturing it to yourself ? ” 
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“tJar dT bou *w 0 :rdz far it,” waz ki^aiwiz ^ainsar, 
“it is •betar Son •eni •piktjar, and ai om ouvar^kAm 
wiS So ^ple 30 r ov it” 

“Sar iz bat Kvah ^0iq ta giv *0o:t tu:,” sed lou^paika; 
“ *o:l *Sis mei bi: *kwait bat Jaral, and Sa •botl-imp mei 
hav bA0ii] hwot^evar ta bu: wiS it. bf ai *tuk Sa botl 
and got bon ^seilig-Jip biftor b:l, ai wud hav ^put mai 
band in So *faiar far bA6ig. it iz ^tru: Sat ai Igeiv ju: 
mai ^waird; bat •iznt it batjaral for mi: ta ^meik a 
ri'kwest ta ju: far KvAn *mo:r •test ? ” 

“ai bav •givn mai Iwaird ta mai^self Sat ai wil teik 
bou •moir fram Sa botl,” sed kikiwi. “ ai bav ^gon •in 
•diip ibAf.” 

“Sis iz bot a ribwest far •eni0ig •moir bwitj ai •bav 
in •njaind,” woz loulpaikaz •axnsar. “ it iz bunli ta bi: 
Si: •imp bim^self. Sar iz •non •profit in ISat, and sou 
•nou •koxz far •Jeim ; bat if •wAns ai •so: him, ai wud 
bi: bairtn ov Sa Oizj. sou •du: bis niAtJ •fair mi:, and 
•let mi: isi: Si: b'mp ; and •arftor •Sat biar iz Sa •mAni 
in mui baud, and ai wil •giv ju: Sa •prais.” 

“Sar iz ounli ^wau •Gig ai am in •fiar ov,” sed ki*a:wi. 
“Si: •imp mei bi: •veri dis^gAstiij-liikijQ : and if ju: 
•wAUS •so: him, ju: mait bi: ixra Hes bedi to •teik So 
•both” 

“ ai om a •man av mai •wan'd,” sed lou^paika. “ and 
•biar iz Sa •mAni bibwiin as.” 

“•veri •wel,” ki^aiwi meid •arnsar. “ai am •intrastid 
ta •si: hwofc bi: iz •laik mai^self. sou •kAm, •let as hav 
•wAn •ink at ju:, mistar imp.” 

nau, Sa •minit •Sat waz •sed, Si: •imp •put biz bed •aut 
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** There are no words for it/’ was Keawe’s answer. 

It is better than my picture, and I am overcome 
with the pleasure of it.” 

“ There is but one thing to give thought to,” said 
Lopaka ; all this may be quite natural, and the 
bottle-imp may have nothing whatever to do with it. 
If I took the bottle and got no sailing-ship after all, I 
would have put my hand in the fire for nothing. It is 
true that I gave you my word ; but isn’t it natural 
for me to make a request to you for one more 
test ? ” 

“ I have given my word to myself that I will take no 
more from the bottle,” said Keawe. ‘‘ I have gone in 
deep enough.” 

“ This is not a request for anything more which I 
have in mind,” was Lopaka’s answer. It is only to 
see the imp himseE There is no profit in that, and so 
no cause for shame ; but if once I saw him, I would be 
certain of the thing. So do this much for me, and let 
me see the imp ; and after that, here is the money in 
my hand, and I will give you the price.” 

“ There is only one tlfing I am in fear of,” said 
Keawe. The imp may be very disgusting-looking ; 
and if you once saw him, you might be even less ready 
to take the bottle.” 

‘‘ I am a man of my word,” said Lopaka. “ And 
here is the money between us.” 

“ Very well,” Keawe made answer. I am inter- 
ested to see what he is like myseE So come, let us 
have one look at you, Mr. Imp.” 
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9v tJo botl 9 nd 8gen, ^kwik 9z 0 •sneik; and feear 
war ki^aiwi and lou*pa:ka *ta:rnd tia ^stoun. ?Sa Inait 
had *kAin bi^foir ?5ei had a •Soit ta Iput inta *wa:rdz oir 
a ^vois wiS *hwitj ta *du: sou ; and teen, ^pujiq Sa Wni 
teuvar, lou*pa:ka ^tuk Sa Ibotl. 

“ ai am a ^man av mai *w9:rd,” sed hi:, “ and hav •niid 
ta *bi: sou, o:r ai wud >not •giv tSis ^botl sou ^mAtJ az a 
^tAtJ wiS mai *fut. Iwel, ai wil get mai *seiliq-Sip and 
sam Wolarz far mai Ipokit ; and teen ail bi: teandiq Sis 
iimp Ion az ikwikli az ai am *eibl. bikoz, Sar iz teou 
idaut abaut it^ Sa Uuk av him haz igivan mi: a igreit 
»Sok” 

“louipa:ka,”sed ki^aiwi, “du: bot hav a bad aipinjan 
av mi: ; it iz tern: Sat it iz bait, and Sa koudz ar bAf, 
and Sa iwei bai Sa bestir) -pleis av Sa ikigz iz a bad 
ipleis ta igou bou Qeit, bat Sa bakt iiz Sat brftar bi:ig 
teat btl ifeis, ai wil bot bi: bibl ta hav bni isli:p o:r 
bni •fu:d, oir ta igou baun on mai bi:z til it iz ba:r 
brom mi:, ai wil ^giv ju: a *lait, and a barskit ta put 
Sa botl in, and bni ipiktjar o:r terrnamant in io:l mai 
bans hwitj iz *pli:zii] ta ju : ; and *gou bau, and teeik 
juar islirp at huiki:na wiS na:bi:nu:.” 

“ kib:wi,” sed loidpa:ka, “ Imoust ^menz b:ligz wud 
bi: *wu:ndid bai teis bibeivjar; bpejali hwen ai am 
isAtJ a igud Jfrend az ta bi:p mai Iwanrd and teeik Sa 
botl ; and bz far teat, Sa bait and Sa ban'k, and Sa ^wei 
bai Sa bestig-pleis av Sa bigz mei bi: ken ^taimz *mo:r 
av a beindger tu: a <man hu: haz *dAn Sis Jgreit bog, 
and haz bAtJ a botl bndar hiz b:rm. bat far ^mai 
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Now, the minute that was said, the imp put his head 
out of the bottle and in again, quick as a snake ; and 
there were Keawe and Lopaka turned to stone. The 
night had gone before they had a thought to put into 
words or a voice with which to do so ; and then, 
pushing the money over, Lopaka took the bottle. 

“ I am a man of my word,” said he, “ and have 
need to be so, or I would not give this bottle so much 
as a touch with my foot. Well, I will get my sailing- 
ship and some dollars for my pocket ; and then I’ll 
be handing this imp on as quickly as I am able. 
Because, there is no doubt about it, the look of him 
has given me a great shock.” 

“ Lopaka,” said Keawe, ‘‘ do not have a bad opinion 
of me ; it is true that it is night, and the roads are 
rough, and the way by the resting-place of the kings is a 
bad place to go so late, but the fact is that after seeing 
that little face, I will not be able to have any sleep 
or any food, or to go down on my knees tiU it is far 
from me. I will give you a light, and a basket to put 
the bottle in, and any picture or ornament in all my 
house which is pleasing to you ; and go now, and take 
your sleep at Hookena with Nahinu.” 

Keawe,” said Lopaka, ‘‘ most men’s feelings 
would be wounded by this behaviour ; specially when 
I am such a good friend as to keep my word and take 
the bottle ; and as for that, the night and the dark, 
and the way by the resting-place of the kings may be 
ten times more of a danger to a man who has done 
this great wrong, and has such a bottle under his amu 
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Jpairt, ai 9111 in •sAtJ Ifiar mai'self, tJafc ai hav *not tfe 
tairt ta bix ^aggri, *hiar ai *gou ^en ; and 'mei juz bi: 
^hapi in juar ^haus, and ^ai dux ^wel wiS mai *seilig-Jip^ 
and ^mei wix bi: •kept ^aut av ^seitanz fpauar in ?Jii lend 
?Sou wix hav bixn 6 i: *ounarz av biz •botl.” 
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Bi’it for my part, I am in such fear myself, that I have 
not the heart to be angry. Here I go then ; and may 
you he happy in your house, and I do -well with my 
sailing-ship, and may we be kept out of Satan’s 
power in the end though we have been the owners of 
his bottle.’" 



‘houitji ISd Hbiiwd-pleiar 

‘WAn ‘SAmar ^nait touitjiz ifrend waz rfkwestid to 
Jgou 0ru: Sa ^foirmz av rillid 50 n far 5a ^deG av a •man 
hui Urent ta hiz kjairtj ; and hi: Urent ta l5is ^manz ^haus 
wi5 hiz ^jAi] ‘sairvaut} sou 5at •houitji waz 5ii Wnli 
Ipairsn in 5a kjazrtj •Sat ^nait. it waz a ^veri Iwoirm 
bait ; and bouitji *went on 5a vabanda ^ in IfrAnt av 
hiz ^slirpig-rum bikoz 5a birt waz bot sou *greit 5ear. 
5a vabanda waz at 5a bak av 5i: amibadsi, •feisig a 
Ismail *ga:rdn. bouitji waz *weitig 5ear far 5a Iman av 
ri^iidsan ta kAm bak and hi: waz bAmfartig himself 
bai ^pleiig on hiz biiwa, it waz Ipaist •twelv; and 5a 
tean av ri^lidsan had bot kAm bak. bat it waz stil 
beri •woirm inbaid ; and bouitji bept on 5a vabanda. 
at llaist 5ear beim ta hiz harz 50 Wund av bteps ^kAmig 
in hiz dibekjan fram 5a bak boir. 'sAmbadi beim bp 
ta 5a vabanda fram a^kros 5a •gairdn, stopig bait in 
brABt av him — bat it waz bot 5a *man av rillid 3 an, a 
Wi:i> ‘vois bed hiz Ineim laudli — bAdnli and bAfli, laik 
a ^samurai givig an birdar tu: a bairvant : — 

«bouit5i!” 

* a UoQ >kAvard Jwo;k et 5 a |said 97 9 lhaus. 
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One summer niglit Hdicld’s friend was requested to 
go tlirough. the forms of religion for the death of a man 
who went to his church ; and he went to this man's 
house with his young servant ; so that Hoichi was 
the only person in the church that night. It was a 
very warm night ; and Hdichi went on the verandah ^ 
in &ont of his sleeping-room because the heat was not 
so great there. The verandah was at the back of the 
Amidaji, facing a small garden. H5ichi was waiting 
there for the man of religion to come back and he 
was comforting himself by playing on his biwa. It 
was past twelve ; and the man of religion had not 
come back. But it was still very warm inside ; and 
Hoichi kept on the verandah. At last there came to 
his ears the sound of steps coming in his direction 
from the back door. Somebody came up to the 
verandah from across the garden, stopping right in 
front of him — but it was not the man of religion. A 
deep voice said Lis name loudly — suddenly and 
roughly, like a samurai giving an order to a servant : — 
“ Hoichi ! 

1 From Japanese /Stories, Lafcadio Heam, pp. 19-27* 

* A long covered walk at the side of a house. 
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Hiouitji vraz *sou mAtJ sar^praizd !5at, for 0 •minit, hij 
waz AB^eibl ta *giv eni lainsar ; end S 0 ^vois *sed o^gen, 
8Z if *rAfii ^givig an birdar : — 

“ Jhouitji ! ’* 

“ *hai ! ” bi: meid *a:nsar, Jfiarig tSis *nout in ba 
ivois, — “ai am An^eibl ta kill — ai bav *nou ai*dia tu: 
ju: •air ! ” 

“5Sar iz foou •koiz far *fiar,” 5a •streinds •man •sed, 
•toikig moir •softll “ ai am •stopig biar 5a kSairtJ, and 
bav bi:n ^sent ta ju: wi5 a ri^kwest. mai •preznt ^Jiif, 
a •pairsn av •veri •bai pa^zijan, iz •nau in akamaga^seiki, 
wi5 a •greit •nAmbar av •men av •gud foairB. bi: bad a 
di^zaiar ta •si: bwear it •woz 5at 5a •fait av dan-noudn:ra 
tuk •pleis ; and ta^dei bi: •went 5e9r. it baz •kAm ta 
biz •iarz 5at •ju: giv 5a •sto:ri av 5a Ifait •veri •wel; bi: 
•nau baz 0 di^zaiar far ju: ta •giv juar •sog bi*fo:r him ; 
sou ju: wil •teik juar •biiwa and •kAm wi5 mi: Ikwikli 
ta 5a •haus hwear 5i:z •greit •pairsnz ar •weitig.'^ 

in feuz •taimz, 5i: •oirdar av a •samurai •had ta bi: 
•teikn •veri •siariasli. •bouitji •put on biz •flat •Juiz, 
•tuk biz •biiwa, and •went a*wei vri5 5a •streind 3 •man, 
bu: •siimd ta bav a •gud *nolid 5 av 5a •wei, bat •meid 
•bouitSi gou •veri •kwiklL 5a •hand •gaidig bim waz 
•aiarn; and 5a •saund av •metl •meid it •kliar 5at 5a 
•man waz •fuli •airmd, — •probabli bi: bad bi:n •kiipig 
•wotj at SAm •greit •baus. •houitjiz •fairst •fiarz war 
•ouvar ; and it Jnau •si:md ta bim 5at •5is waz a •hapi 
•tjains : — bi*koz, •ki:pig in •maind 5a •samuraiz •toik av 
** •pa:rsaz av •veri •bai pa^zijan,” hi: waz •aa:?^ 5at 5a 
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Hoichi was so much surprised that, for a minute, he 
was unable to give any answer ; and the voice said 
again, as if roughly giving an order, — 

“ Hoichi ! ’’ 

Eai ! he made answer, fearing this note in the 
voice, — “ I am unable to see ! — have no idea who 
you are ! 

** There is no cause for fear,’’ the strange man said, 
talking more softly. I am stopping near the church, 
and have been sent to you with a request. My present 
chief, a person of very high position, is now in iiama- 
gaseki, with a great number of men of good birth. He 
had a desire to see where it was that the fight of Dan- 
no-ura took place ; and today he went there. It has 
come to his ears that you give the story of the fight 
very well ; he now has a desire for you to give your 
song before him ; so you wiU take your biwa and come 
vith me quickly to the house where these great persons 
are waiting.” 

In those times, the order of a samurai had to be 
taken very seriously. Hoichi put on his flat shoes, 
took his biwa, and went away with the strange man, 
who seemed to have a good knowledge of the way, but 
made Hoichi go very quickly. The hand guiding him 
was iron ; and the sound of metal made it clear that 
the man was fully armed, — ^probably he had been keep- 
ing watch at some great house. Hdichi’s first fears 
were over ; and it now seemed to him that this was 
a happy chance: — because, keeping in mind the 
samurai's talk of ‘‘ persons of very high position,” 
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hu: hod *sent for him to Igiv hiz •sog wud ^not bi: 
^les ?>on 0 ^duimjou ^ ov <So Jfoirst birdor. biftor o bairn 
?So bamurai Ikeim tu: o btop ; ond Ihouitji bikeim •konjos 
5 ot ? 5 ei hod Jgot tu: o *greit yorrwei; — ond hi: woz 
sor^praizd, bikoz hi: hod bou Imemori ov bni ^greit 
bo:r in ^iSat ^pairt ov tJo baun USor Son So bjiif bozr ov 
Si: amiklar]5i. “kwaiWon!”^ So bamurai sedbaudli, — 
oiui Sor woz a baund ov Anbokiq ; ond So bu: *went 
^ 0 ru:. Sei Kvent o^kros o bpeis ov Igairdn ond ^keirn tu 
0 btop ogeri biborr bAm boirwei; ond So bamurai bed 
in 0 baud H^ois, “ ^ju: hu: or inbaid ! ai hov >kAm wiS 
bouitji ! ” beu keim baundz ov ^kwik b:t, ond ^peipor 
•wo:lz blipig *bak, ond bein-dozrz bupnii], ond ^voisiz 
ov ^wimin bozkii] to tvau onASor. bai So baggwid5 ov 
So ^wimin it bikeim Iklior to touitji Sot Sei wor bo:rvonts 
in bAm Jgreit ^haus, hot hi: hod ^nou aiWio to *hwot 
*pleis hi: hod bi:n beikn. bitl bairn woz *givn for 
* 0 o:t. brftor hi: hod bi:n ^helpt to igou ^Ap som btoun 
bteps, on So ^luzst ov hwitj hi: woz b:rdord to beik of 
hiz JSu:z, hi: woz ^gaidid bai o ^wumonz *hand okros 
bog btretJiz ov ^polijt ^bo:rdz, ond raund o ^UAmbor ov 
bgglz wiS bo:l so^poirts, and ouvor o ^waid bpeis ov 
•kAVord -ho:r, — into So ^midl ov bAm ^greit bu:m. feeor 
it bi:md to him Sat o ^greit bAmbor ov ^pozrsnz ov ^hai 
pobijon war ^weitig : So baund ov So bilk ^dresiz woz 
laik So ’saund ov >li:vz in o ^wud. and, in o^dijon, Seor 

^ *rml9r av o di^visan ev •ould dsa^pan, 

* ‘get Sa *do:r ‘onpaa 1 
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he "was certain that the chief "^ho had sent for him to 
give his song vould not be less than a daimyo ^ of the 
first order. After a time the samurai came to a stop ; 
and Hoichi became conscious that they had got to a 
great doorway ; — and he was surprised, because he had 
no memory of any great door in that part of the totvn 
other than the chief door of the Amidaji. Kivai- 
mon ! ” ^ the samurai said loudly, — anl there was a 
sound of unlocking; and the two went through. 
They went across a space of garden and came to a 
stop again before some doorway ; and the snimirai 
said in a loud voice, “ You who are inside ! I have 
come with Hoichi ! ’’ Then came sounds of quick 
feet, and paper walls slipping back, and rain-doors 
opening, and voices of women talking to one another. 
By the language of the women it became clear to 
Hoichi that they were servants in some great house, 
but he had no idea to what place he had been taken. 
Little time was given him for thought. After he had 
been helped to go up some stone steps, on the last of 
which he was ordered to take off his shoes, he was 
guided by a woman’s hand across long stretches of 
polished boards, and round a number of angles with 
tall supports, and over a wide space of covered 
floor, — into the middle of some great room. There 
it seemed to him that a great number of persons of 
high position were waiting: the sound of the silk 
dresses was like the sound of leaves in a wood. And, 

^ Ruler of a division of old Japan. 

* Get the door open I 
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Hceim ta hiz ^iarz a Jdsenaral boiz av ^lou ^voisiz, — ^toikig 
H^eri ^softli ; and tSa ^laijgwids waz *5at av ^pairsnz Hivig 
aniAg ?5a Igreit- 

?^ei ^:red ta ^houitji ?Jat hi: waz ^not ta bi: •trAbld, and 
bar waz o Ikujan ^redi far him. >a:ft 9 r liavig 'teikn 
hiz ^pleis on it, and got hedi hiz ^instrumant, ?5a Ivois av 
a •w’uman — hu: ^siimd ta him ta bi: Sa h-ousou, o:r *t5i:f 
av tSa ffirineil feairvants — ^sed to him ; — 

“nau Kvil ju: •pli:z giv ?Ja ‘sog av tSd ^histari av tJa 
hei’kei \vi55 ?5o bi:wa ? ” 

So kamlpliit -storri wnd hav teikn a ‘greit tAmbar 
av ^naits ; sou bouitji Jput a ^kwestjan : — 

“it vnxd teik a •log ^taim ta giv 6a •ful •stoi, sou 
•hwot fpa:rt iz it juar di^zaiar ta hav ^pleid ta ju: tau?” 
6a Kvumanz •vois meid Jainsar ; — 

“ •giv 6a •stoiri av 6a •fait at dan-nou-^u:ra, — bikoz it 
iz isador 6an ^eni •ASar pa:rt.” 

6en •liftig Ap hiz •vois, •houitji •geiv 6a •sog av 6a 
•fait on 6a •hitar •si:, — meikig a •streiiids •samid wi6 6a 
*bi:wa laik 6a •pulig av •boiit-bleidz and 6a Jnoiz av •jips 
in 6a •wortar, 6a •his av 6i: •a:rtjarz, 6a •kraiig and 
•stampiij av imen, 6a •smajig av •sti:! on •hed-kAvarigz, 
6a •fo:l av ^ded •bodiz in 6a •Tro:tar. and ta •left and 
•rait av him, hwen^evar hiz ipleiig •keim tu: a istop, ilou 
Voisiz av aipni:vl ^keim ta hiz Jiarz. 
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in addition, there came to his ears a general noise of 
low voices, — talking very softly ; and the language 
that of persons living amona the great. 

They said to Hoichi that he was not to be troubled, 
and there was a cushion readv for him. After having 
taken his place on it, and got ready his instrument, the 
voice of a woman — who seemed to him to be the Rojo^ 
or chief of the female servants — said to him : — 

Xow will you please give the song of the history of 
the Heik4 with the biwa ? ” 

The complete story would have taken a great 
number of nights ; so Hoichi put a question : — 

“ It would take a long time to give the full stor}% 
so what part is it you desire to have played to you 
now ? ” 

The woman’s voice made answer : — 

Give the story of the fight at Dan-no-ura, — 
cause it is sadder than any other part.” 

Then, lifting up his voice, H5ichi gave the song of 
the fight on the bitter sea, — making a strange sound 
with the biwa like the pulling of boat-blades and the 
noise of ships in the water, the hiss of the archers, 
the crying and stamping of men, the smashing of 
steel on head-coverings, the fall of dead bodies in the 
water. And to left and right of him, whenever his 
playing came to a stop, low voices of approval came 
to his ears. 
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‘ bildiq 5ii arrk 

9. fnoua ‘Wdz 9 *gud ^man bu: had dAn ^nou H:vl in 
hiz dsenskeijanz, and hii *had t5ii e'pruivi av •god, 

10. 9nd •nou9 bad •0ri: •sAnz, •Jem, •bam, and •d5eife0, 

11. •airG W9z •bad in •godz laiz, and •ful av •rog- 
duiig. 

12. and •god •so: Six •oirG, and it ^vaz •iivl; 

•liviij •Gig bad dAn •rog 9pon •a:rG. 

13. and Igod •sed ta •noua, Si: •end av •oil •livig •Gigz 
iz at •hand ; Si: •a:r0 iz •ful av •rog-du:ig bi^koz av Sam, 
and ai wil •put an •end ta Sam on Si: •a:r9. 

14. •meik an •a:rk av •goiifar-v’iid, wiS •ruimz in it, 
and •put •bitjumin •insaid and •aut. 

15. and •sis iz Sa •wei ju: ar ta •meik it : it iz ta bi: 
•fo:r •bAndrid text •log, •sevnti •fixt •waid, and •foxrti •fixt 
•bai. 

16. and ju: wil meik a •ruxf ta Si: a:rk, a •fut •waid 
at Sa •top ; and Sa •doxr av Six amk jux wil •put in Sa 
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BUILDING THE ARK ^ 


9. Noah was a good man who had done no evil 
in his generations, and he had the approval of 
God. 

10. And Noah had three sons, Shem^ Ham, and 
Japheth. 

11. The earth was bad in God’s eyes, and full of 
wrong-doing. 

12. And God saw the earth, and it was evil ; every 
living thing had done wrong upon the earth. 

13. And God said to Noah, The end of all living 
things is at hand ; the earth is Ml of wrong-doing 
because of them, and I will put an end to them on 
the earth. 

14. Make an ark of ^o^fter-wood, with rooms in it, 
and put bitumen inside and out. 

15. And this is the way you are to make it : It is 
to be four hundred feet long, seventy feet wide, and 
forty feet high. 

16. And you will make a roof to the ark, a foot wide 
at the top ; and the door of the ark you will put in the 

1 From Stories from the Bible (Genesis, vi-vii), pp. 30-33. In 
this story words are used from die List for Beading Verse (100 
words) and the Bible List (50 words). 
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*said; wi?S Qouar, Isekand, and *0aird •floirz }ui wil 
^meik it. 

1 7. and ^ai, 4ivn ^ai, wil ^send 5a ^woitarz on 5i: JairO, 
far 5a dis^trAkJan av *evri ^livig and •brirSig ^Gig Andar 
tevn ; and •evriGig hwitj iz bn 5i: bir0 wil ikAm tin 
an bnd. 

18. bat wi5 ^ju: ai wil Imeik an algrirmant; and •ju: 
wil *kAm linta 5i: birk, wiS juar bAnz, and juar bvaif, 
and juar bAnz bvaivz. 

19. and av bvri ^livig *0ig 5ear •iz, ju: wil beik bu: 
av bvri bo:rt •inta Si: ^airk, and Udip Sam wiS jui; Sei 
wil bi: *01611 and •fiimeil. 

20- av •bairdz aiftar ^Sear so:rt, and av •katl aiftar 
bear so:rt, av bvriGii] hwitj gouz Iflat on 5i: b:r0 aiftar 
•biz so:rt, ju: wil teik bu: av bvri sorrt and •kirp Sam 
•livig, 

21. and •meik a btoir av buid av bvri bomt far 
juarbelf and far bem. 

22. and bona did bvriGig hwitj ^god bed hi: waz 
ta du:. 

VII. 1. and Sa •lo:rd bed ta boua, beik b:l juar 
bamili and bou inta Si: birk, bikoz •ju: •ounli hav bi:n 
•gud in •mai biz in •Sis d 5 ena*reiSan. 

2. av krn •kli:n bnist ju: wil •teik bai •sevnz, Sa 
‘meil and hiz •fiimeil ; and av Sa •biists hwitj or •not 
•kli:n, •tu:, Sa •meil and hiz •fiimeil. 

3. av Sa bairdz av Si: ^ear bai •sevnz, •meil and 
•fi:meil, sou Sat Sear •siid mei •stil •hi: on Sa •feis av •od 
Si: •a:r0. 

4. and in bevn •deiz •moir ai wil •send •rein apon Sir 
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side ; with lower, second, and third floors you will 
make it. 

17. And I, even I, will send the waters on the earth, 
for the destruction of every living and breathing thing 
under heaven ; and everything which is on the earth 
will come to an end. 

18. But with you I will make an agreement ; and 
you will come into the ark, with your sons, and your 
wife, and your sons’ wives. 

19. And of every li\ing thing there is, you will take 
two of every sort into the ark, and keep them with 
you ; they will be male and female. 

20. Of birds after their sort, and of cattle after their 
sort, of everything which goes flat on the earth after 
his sort, you will take two of every sort and keep them 
living. 

21. And make a store of food of every sort for your- 
self and for them. 

22. And Noah did everything which God said he 
was to do. 

VIL 1. And the Lord said to Noah, Take all your 
family and go into the ark, because you only have 
been good in my eyes in this generation. 

2. Of every clean beast you will take by sevens, the 
male and his female ; and of the beasts which are not 
clean, two, the male and his female. 

3. Of the birds of the air by sevens, male and 
female, so that their seed may stifl be on the face of all 
the earth. 

4. And in seven days more I will send rain upon the 
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larrB, ^foirti *deiz ond ^foirti *naits ; and ai wil Jput an 
•end tu *evri hwitj ai hav ^meid on ?ia Jfeis av 

S: b:r0. 

5. and boua did *evri0ig liwitj Sa *lo:rd feed hi: 'waz 
ta du:. 

6. and *noua waz feiks ^hAndrid Ijiarz feuld hwen Sa 
Kvoitarz >keim buvar tSi: fe:r9. 

7. and bona ^went inta Si: fe:rk, and hiz feAnz and 
hiz Jwaif, and hiz feAnz ^waivz ^wiS him, bi^koz av Sa 
Kvo:tarz. 

8. av *kli:n ibi:sts, and av *bi:sts hwitj ar *not •kli:n, 
and av *ba:rdz, and av fevriGiq hwitj gouz Iflat on Si: 
fe:r0. 

9. Sear ^went in feur and feu: ta *nona in Si: ^a:rk, 
Sa ^meil and Sa •fi:meil, az ^god had feed ta *noua. 

10. and a:ftar feevn *deiz Sa Kvo:tarz keim *ouvar 
Si: fe:r9- 

11. in Sa feiks *hAndrid0 Jjiar av *nouaz Qaif, in Sa 
feekand ^mAn0, Sa feernti:n0 ^dei av Sa ^mAn0, fe:l Sa 
Jfauntinz av Sa ^greit ^di:p war Ibroukn Up, and Sa 
^windouz av dievn war *oupn. 

12. and Sa feein waz apon Si: fe:r0 Ifoirti ^deiz and 
Jfoirti baits. 

13. in Sa feeim bei bona, and Jjem, and bam, and 
id3eife0, Sa feAnz av noua, and bouaz *waif, and Sa *0ri: 
twaivz av hiz feAnz *wiS Sam, •went •inta Si: •a:rk, 

14. bei, and •evri •bi:st aiftar hiz •son't, and Sa •katl 
a:ftar •Sear so:rfc, and •evriOig hwitj gouz ^flat on Si: 
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earth, forty days and forty nights ; and I \rill put an 
end to every living thing which I have made on the 
face of the earth. 

5. And Noah did everything which the Lord said he 
was to do. 

6. And Noah was six hundred years old when the 
waters came over the earth. 

7. And Noah went into the ark, and his sons and 
his wife, and his sons’ wives with him, because of the 
waters. 

8. Of clean beasts, and of beasts which are not 
clean, and of birds, and of everything which goes flat 
on the earth. 

9. There went in two and two to Noah in the 
ark, the male and the female, as God had said to 
Noah. 

10. And after seven days the waters came over the 
earth. 

11. In the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, in the 
second month, the seventeenth day of the month, all 
the fountains of the great deep were broken up, and 
the windows of heaven were open. 

12. And the rain was upon the earth forty days and 
forty nights. 

13. In the same day Noah, and Shem, and Ham, 
and Japheth, the sons of Noah, and Noah’s wife, and 
the three wives of his sons with them, went into the 
ark ; 

14. They, and every beast after his sort, and the 
cattle after their sort, and everything which goes flat 
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*a:r9, aiftar Ihiz soirt, and bvri ^baird aifter ^hiz so:rt, 
^evri ^bazrd av •evri ^sozrt. 

15* and (5ei ^went in ta boua in Si: ^a:rk, ^tu: and 
*tu: av b:l in ^hwitj iz Sa IbreG av *laif* 

16. and ^Sei bwitj ^went ^in war Sa *111611 and *fi:meii 
av b:l *flej, az *god had *sed ta him : and Sen Sa loird 
sent •noua in, and Si: *arrk waz 

17. and Sa *wo:t 0 rz war *fo:rti *deiz apon Si: *a:r0; 
and Sei war inkrirst, and Si: *a:rk waz *liftid Lvp, sou 
Sat it waz *hai *ouvar Si: *a:r0. 

18. and Sa *wo:tarz ouvar*keim *evri0iq, and war 
iiikz*i:st *greitli apon Six *a:r6 ; and Si: la:rk *went apon 
Sa *feis av Sa bvo:tarz. 
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on the earth, after Ms sort, and every bird after his 
sort, every bird of every sort. 

15. And they went in to Xoah in the ark, two and 
two of all flesh, in which is the breath of life. 

16. And they which went in were the male and 
female of all flesh, as God had said to him : and then 
the Lord sent Noah in, and the ark w’as shut. 

17. And the waters were foity days upon the earth ; 
and they were increased, and the ark was lifted up, so 
that it w’as Mgh over the earth. 

IS. And the W'aters overca!iie everjiihing, and were 
increased greatly upon the earth ; and the ark went 
upon the face of the waters. 




PABT III 



t59 dis'kAveri 9V tJi: ^iidsiptss ^gould 

*WAn *dei in ^mei baintiin ^liAndrid and kwenti ^tu: 
hwen tJar waz 0 ^0ik ^mist, a Ifrentj ijip •meid 0 *110111 
in Sa *sti:mSip liidsipt, end Jii *went *daun wiS 9 *los av 
*eiti-*siks *pa:rsnz. Sar Traz *gould and *silvar on hair 
far *hwitj in'Juarans had him keikn *aut wi5 «5i: 
Uiidxoraitarz av *loidz far ^WAn •miljan, Ififti-leit *0auznd, 
*nain *hAndrid and *sevnti-*eit *paundz, and in ^ten *deiz 
*5 'ou 2 *men *put Sear *neimz ta ^tjeks far Sis *greit a^maunt, 
and *geiv Sam ta Sa *pa:rsnz hu: had him Si: bunarz av 
Sa *gould and *silvar. 

*irvii hwen a *Sip haz Igon *daun and iz kestig on 
Sa Midbed, Sa *gudz infeaid hair air ^stil *sAinbadiz 
Jproparti, and Si: ^iidsipts *gould waz Sa *proparti av Si: 
Undaraitarz and in^Juarans kAmpaniz. Sei war *veri 
*sad abaut it. it *si:md Sat Sa *gould wud bevar hi: 
<got fram Undar Sa *sii. 

Sa paMJan av Sa *5ip waz *not ^kliar. boubadi waz 
*sa:rtn *hwear it *woz, bikoz Sa *naist had *meid it 
im*posibl far Sa *pleis ta bii *raitli *ma:rkt on Sa *si:-*map. 
bat *o:l Sa *wo:tar raund *Sear waz ^ouvar ■0ri: *hAndrid 
*fi:t *di:p, and in ^woitar az Idiip az *Sat it iz *not *posibl 



THE DISCOVERY OF THE EGYPT& GOLD ^ 


One day in May 1922 wlien there was a thick mist, a 
French ship made a hole in the steamship Erjypt, and 
she went down with a loss of 86 persons. There was 
gold and silver on her for which insiiranee had been 
taken out with the underwriters of Lloyd^'s for 
£1,058,978, and in ten days those men put their 
names to cheques for this great amount, and gave 
them to the persons who had been the owners of the 
gold and silver. 

Even when a ship has gone do^m and is resting on 
the sea-bed, the goods inside her are stiU somebody’s 
property, and the Egypt ' gold was the property of the 
underwriters and insurance companies. They were 
very sad about it. It seemed that the gold would 
never be got from under the sea. 

The position of the ship was not clear. Nobody was 
certain where it was, because the mist had made it 
impossible for the place to be rightly marked on the 
sea-map. But aU the water round there was over 
300 feet deep, and in water as deep as that it is not 
possible for men to go down and do work. But they 

^ This is put into Basic from Deep-sea Diving^ David Masters 
(Nelson), pp. 77-80. 
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ta di^sisan ta •meik an attempt at ?5a dis^kAvari av ?5a 
Jjips pa^zijan, sou ?5at ?Jei mait hav •nolids av ^hwear <5a 
•gould Kvo 2 liivn if Sei war An^eibl ta get it •bak agen. 
•stiimarz w® lliftiq apa^reitas, and •At5arz juizd far Ifijig 
in ba •si:, went ^aut ta hav a huk far Si: •i:d 5 ipt. Sei 
got a ^Gik •still •lain •fikst bitwhn Itur •Jips, hwitj went 
•sti:miq at •sAm Idistans from •wAn a^nASar, •puliq Sa 
*iain Jhai]ig bi^twi:n Sam •ouvar Sa Isii-^bed, in Sa Ihoup 
Sat it wud ‘kj^m •ap a^genst Si: •iidsipt. it waz •veri 
An^intrastig •wairk and waz wiS^aut i^fekt. 

Sa •mAn0s bikeim •jiarz and it sixmd im^posibl Sat Sa 
•gould wud •evar bi: •got. bat Sear war •tu: endsi^niarz 
hu: did •not •giv Ap •houp. Sei war •kwait •konjas av 
Sa •fakt Sat Sei wud •not bii •eibl ta •get Sa •gould ^Ap 
in Sa •noirmal •wei, bat Sei Jhad in •maind an apateitas 
in hwitj a •man mait bi: •jAt Up and •kept •seif from 
Sa •greit •fo:rs av Sa •si: and sent •ap and •daun into Sa 
•di:p •woitarz az if hi: waz in a •lift, if •sAm0ig laik 
•sis waz •ju:zd, it •siimd ta 'Sem Sat Sa •gould mait 
bi: got •bak — ^if, •Sat iiz, Sei •keim akros Si: •i:d 3 ipt 
at •o:L 

Sen Si: i^taljan •ekspa:rts hu: had meid •ju:s av Sa 
•d 5 a:rman •metl •di:p-^sii idres •meid an ^ofar ta •teik •on 
Sa •wa:rk. Sei ^tuk Sear *sti:l •lainz ^Ap and idaun 
•ottvar Sa isii-^bed, ilukig far Si: •i:d 3 ipt. fram •taim ta 
•taim Sa •lain got ifikst in isAmOig, hwitj waz •d 3 enarali 
a •mas av •stoun, Sei •keim akros ^wau o:r itu: ^ASar 
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came to the decision to make an attempt at the dis- 
covery of the ship’s position, so that they might have 
knowledge of where the gold was even if they were 
unable to get it back again. Steamers with lifting 
apparatus, and others used for fishing in the sea, 
went out to have a look for the Egijpt. They got a 
thick steel line fixed between two ships, which went 
steaming at some distance from one another, pulling 
the line hanging between them over the sea-hed, in 
the hope that it would come up against the EggpK 
It was very uninteresting work and was without 
effect. 

The months became years and it seemed impossible 
that the gold would ever be got. But there were two 
engineers who did not give up hope. They were <]uite 
conscious of the fact that they would not be able to 
get the gold up in the normal way, but they had in 
mind an apparatus in which a man might be shut up 
and kept safe from the great force of the sea and sent 
up and down into the deep waters as if he was in a 
lift. If something like this was used, it seemed to 
them that the gold might be got back — if, that is, 
they came across the Egypt at all. 

Then the Italian experts who had made use of the 
German metal deep-sea dress made an offer to take on 
the work. They took their steel lines up and down 
over the sea-bed, looking for the EgypL From time 
to time the line got fixed in something, which was 
generally a mass of stone. They came across one or 
two other ships which had gone down, but these 
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Jips hwitS had Igon Waun, bat ^Siiz war siin ta bi: Sa 
•rog WAnz, and far ?Ja *taim Sei *Jiad ta giv ^Ap. 

in ?5a bvintar, hwen tSd *bad ^Trebar ^kept Sam in 
fhairbar and meid it im^posibl far Sam ta fgoii Wt 
•a:ftar Si: ^ird.^ipt, a keri ^gud ai^dia ^keim ta IsAmwAn. 
in *pleis av •pulig Sear Istiil ^lain *ouvar Sa Uii^bed and 
bveistig Sear kaim and Wni 0rur it bikAmig ^fikst on 
^niasiz av ^stoun and getig Ibroukn, Sei ^meid a di^sisan 
ta hav it *hagig from a *lain av sa^poirts sou Sat it wud 
bi: abaut ttwentidfaiv Ifiit fram Sa ^sii-^bed. it wud *Sen 
bi: ‘kept *of Sa ^naasiz av Istoun bat it wud ^stil ^kAm Lvp 
agenst Si: b'zdsipt, bwitj waz ^mAtJ Jhaiar San ^twenti- 
^faiv Jfi:t. 

Sei war riKvo:rdid. on 'oigast Sa J0a:rtiae, Inaintiin 
^6a:rti, Sa ^lain got ^fikst on *SAiiQ0ig hwitj Sei war 
*sa:rtn waz Si: K:d5ipt. 

Sei bod had ^mAtJ iks‘piarians in Sa medita^reinjan 
wiS Sat ^streinds-lukig Wsairman *dres ^meid av Imetl. 
Sei had ^weiz av ^muzvig l0igz hwitj war i0ri: ^hAndrid 
*fi:t ^daun. Sei had meid ^streinds •grips far ^liftig 0igz 
•ap fram Sa •sii-^bed, and Sei had ^meid a •nju: apaheitas, 
laik a ‘greit •metl ‘paip •jAtUp at Si: ^endz, far Jgouig 
•daun into iveri ^diip Kvoztar ; Sa Imetl Jpaip waz az ko:! 
az a •man. 

•Sis apaheitas waz •testid hai •dropig it •daun ^nain 
•hAndrid •hit inta Sa Isi:, and it waz ^not •dainid 5 d bai Sa 
•greit •fours av Sa •wo:tar. Sei war •meikig •sanrtn Sat 
Sa Jman Jin it wud bi: 'seif hwen hi: waz •dropt •daun 
ta Si: •i:d 3 ipt. •Sis apafreitas waz •sAmOig in hwitj a 
•man waz •eibl ta •teik Ap hiz pa^zijan and •si: hwot waz 
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were seen to be the wrong ones, and for the time they 
had to give up. 

In the winter, when the bad weather kept them in 
harbour and made it impossible for them to go out 
after the Egypt, a very good idea came to someone. 
In place of pullmg their steel line over the sea-bed and 
wasting their time and money through it becoming 
fixed on masses of stone and getting broken, they 
made a decision to have it hanging from a line of 
supports so that it would be about 25 feet from the 
sea-bed. It would then be kept ofi the masses of 
stone but it would still come up against the Egypt, 
which was much higher than 25 feet. 

They were rewarded. On August 30, 1930, the 
line got fixed on something which they were certain 
was the Egypt, 

They had had much experience in the Mediterranean 
with that strange-looking German dress made of 
metal. They had ways of moving things which were 
300 feet down. They had made strange grips for 
lifting things up from the sea-bed, and they had made 
a new apparatus, like a great metal pipe shut up at 
the ends, for going down into very deep water ; the 
metal pipe was as tall as a man. 

This apparatus was tested by dropping it down 900 
feet into the sea, and it was not damaged hy the great 
force of the water. They were making certain that 
the man in it would be safe when he was dropped 
down to the Egypt This apparatus was something in 
which a man was able to take up his position and see 
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^gouig bn baund him ; it waz bAmOiq hwitj waz bibl 
ta gou Up 3nd •daun in fSd •woitsr laik d •lift. Sear 
•veslz ay bksid 3 an (on) in^said far Sa •man, ibAf ta 
•ki:p him •briiSig far Uuarz ; Sear was a belifoun 0ru: 
•hwitj hi: waz bibl ta giv hiz birdarz ta Sa ^men on 
Sa fjip. 

•kixp in •maind, hauevar, Sat Sa ^man inbaid Sa •paip 
waz Uneibl ta dur Uni •wairk him^self. if hi: had si:a 
b:l Sa •gould in ig^zistans bi^foir him hi: wnd Uot hav 
him bibl ta •put aut a b^gar tu: it. hi: wud •ounli 
hi: •eibl ta teik a •ink at it 0ru: Sa •windouz •meid av a 
•spejal •gla:s, and giv di^rekjanz ta •Souz on Sa .•Jip abaut 
•hwear ta •put Sear •grips, if Sa •gi'ips war •not •let 
•daun in Sa •rait •pleis, hi: wud •ounli bi: •eibl ta •sei 
Sei had ta bi: •mu:vd a litl feis wei o:r •Sat far a^nASar 
attempt. •Sat waz Si: •ounli •wei Sei had a •t5a:ns av 
•getiij •ap Si: •i:d5ipts •gould — bai meikii] attempt 
a:ftar attempt. 

Sei •sent Sa •man •daun in Sa •nju: apa^reitas, •murvig 
him •slouli a^baut •ouvar Sa •jip. hi: •so: bai Sa pa^zijan 
av Sa •bout-sapo:rts Sat Sa •bouts had bi:n let •daun. 
•sis waz Si: •i:d 5 ipt o:l rait. hi: waz •sa:rtn av it, and 
•geiv Sa •n 3 u:z ta hiz •frendz ouvar*hed. 
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wiat was going on round him ; it was someth iug 
which was able to go up and down in the water like a 
liift}. There were vessels of oxygen (0) inside for the 
man, enough to keep him breathing for hours ; there 
was a telephone through which he was able to give 
his orders to the men on the ship. 

Keep in mind, however, that the man inside the pipe 
was unable to do any work himself. If he had seen all 
the gold in existence before him he would not have 
been able to put out a finger to it. He would only be 
able to take a look at it through the windows made of 
a special glass, and give directions to those on the ship 
about where to put their grips. K the grips were not 
let down in the right place, he would only be able to say 
they had to he moved a little this way or that for an- 
other attempt. That was the only way they had a 
chance of getting up the Egypt’s gold — by making 
attempt after attempt. 

They sent the man down in the new apparatus, 
moving him slowly about over the ship. He saw by 
the position of the boat-supports that the boats had 
been let down. This was the Egypt all right. He was 
certain of it, and gave the news to his friends over- 
head. 
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5a liou^tel 


houtel poirtar : •hav jui Iteikn a *ru:m sar 1 
mistar eniman : boTi. ^put mai •Giqz ^daun ^hiar hwail 
ai *gou ta 5i: bfis. (ta wuman at ofis) *liav ju: a *ru:in 
far ^WAii ? 

wuman at ofis; wi: ar Iveri ful Up 5is wirk. ai hav 
Uou 'smo:! ruimz at bil at ^preznt. *hau fioq ar ju: 
fgouiig ta *bi: hior 1 

mistar eniman : far *tu: •wiiks probabli. 
wuman at ofis : ail ^let ju: hay a ru:m wi5 ^tu: •bedz at a 
^spejal ^prais til imAndei, and *a:ft 0 r feat wii wil bi: 
feibl ta •giv ju: a *smo:l ru:m. wil feat bi: oil Uait ? 
mistar eniman : aim •veri mAtJ a^genst •muivig if ^eorz 
*eni Iposibl wei Uut av it. ai waz Jhoupii] ta get 
fevriGiq Uut av mai Iboksiz Uiitar 5a •dsairni. hav 
ju: Uou U5ar sa^sestjan ta ^meik ? 
wuman at ofis : Uou, *5ats 5a feest ai om feibl ta *du:. 
fevri U5ar hou^tel in fiAndan iz ^bukt Up in 5a *seim 
*wei. in ^fakt, ^kwait a ^mimbar av ^pairsnz hav bi:n 
*sent Un tu: Us. 

mistar eniman : fets 5a ^wairst av fiAndan at feis taim 
av ^jiar. wel, ail ^hav ta feeik hwot 5ear fiz. hz feis 
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THE HOTEL ^ 


Hotel Porter : Have you taken a room, sir ? 

Mr, Anyman : No. Put my tiings down here while 
I go to the office. {To woman at office) Have you a 
room for one % 

Woman at Office : We’re very full up this week. I 
have no small rooms at all at present. How long 
are you going to be here ? 

Mr, Anyman : For two weeks probably. 

Woman at Office : I’ll let you have a room with two 
beds at a special price till Monday, and after that 
we will be able to give you a small room. Will that 
be all right ? 

Mr, Anyman: I’m very much against moving if 
there’s any possible way out of it. I was hoping to 
get everything out of my boxes after the journey. 
Have you no other suggestion to make ? 

Woman at Office : No, that’s the best I am able to do. 
Every other hotel in London is booked up in the 
same way. In fact, quite a number of persons have 
been sent on to us. 

Mr, Anyman : That’s the worst of London at this time 
of year. Well, I’U have to take what there is. Is 
^ From Everyday Basic, L. W. Lockhart, pp. 20>24. 
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*ni:m twaiet ? Jt5ats tJa •greit Gig. 
wuman at ofis : *jes, ^veri ; its at ?5a Ibak. and *souz 
tSii Ut5ar wmi, in *fakt, ?iei ar ^tu: av ?5a ^kwaiatist 
Iruimz in Sa kou^tel. 

mistar eniman : and •haz it got a JbarGrum ? 
wuman at ofis : ?5a *ru:m ju: ar •gouig intu: ta^dei taz. 
0a *smo:lar wati *haznt, bat its bunli ^wati ^doir of 8a 
•pAblik *ba:0rum. and b:l 8a *ruiiaz in 8a hou^tel hav 
kelifounz. 

mistar eniman : ^gud. and 8a ^prais ? 

wuman at ofiis : 8a ^ru:m wi8 8a ^baiGrum iz *fifti:n ^Jiligz. 

8ii *A8ar wil bi: *ten Jiligz. 
mistar eniman : Sats wi8*aut eni *mi:lz ? 
wuman at ofis : 'jes. ^miilz ar ^separit. 
mistar eniman : Iq:! rait, ail ^teik Sa ru:m. 
wuman at ofis : *wil ju: ^put juar *neim in 8a >buk, 
*pli:z ? 

mistar eniman : ^sairtnli, 

wuman at ofis : 8a tu:m iz on 8a Isekand *fio:r, biar 8a 
5ift Ihiarz juar kii, let mi: hav it ^bak hwen ju: 
*gou ^aut. 

mistar eniman : ai ^wil. a Irend mei bi: ikAmig In ta 
fei: mi: bitwi:n Uiks and *sevn. If hi: *dAz, Kvil ju: 
let him gou Jstreit Ap ta mai lru:m ? 
wuman at ofis : ^sanrtnli. 8a ^po:rtar wil keik ju: Up 
if ju: ar Uedi ta ^gou ^nau. 

houtel pozrtar : juar ^boksiz wil ^kAm Ap ^separitli. *8is 
iz 8a Uu:m, sar. 

mistar eniman : ^iz it Iposibl ta get 8a ^windou ^oupn ? 
its lyeri •wo:rm in hiar wi8 8a •hi:tig. 
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this room quiet ? That’s the great thing. 

Woman at Office : Yes, very ; it’s at the back. And 
so’s the other one. In fact, they’re Wo of the 
quietest rooms in the hotel. 

Mr. Any man : And has it got a bathroom ? 

Woman at Office : The room you’re going into today 
has. The smaller one hasn’t, but it’s only one door 
oiBE the public bathroom. And all the rooms in the 
hotel have telephones. 

Mr, Anyman : Good. And the price ? 

Woman at Office : The room with the bathroom is 
fifteen shillings. The other will be ten shillings. 

Mr. Anyman : That’s without any meals ? 

Woman at Office : Yes. Meals are separate. 

Mr, Anyman : All right, I’ll take the room. 

Woman at Office: Will you put your name in the 
book, please ? 

Mr. Anyman : Certainly. 

Woman at Office : The room is on the second floor, 
near the lift. Here’s your key. Let me have it 
back when you go out. 

Mr. Anyman : I will. A friend may be coming in to 
see me between six and seven. If he does, will you 
let him go straight up to my room ? 

Woman at Ojffice: Certainly. The porter will take you 
up if you are ready to go now. 

Hotel Porter : Your boxes will come up separately. 
This is the room, sir. 

Mr, Anyman : Is it possible to get the window open ? 
It’s very warm in here with the heating. 
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houtel poirtar: hz it *oupn i^Af bau? 5is Kvindouz 
^veri ^stif, and Sa ^best aim leibl ta tiu:. 

mistar eniman : *Sat wil bi: oil *rait. 

boutel poirtar: ail ^send Sa ^gairl ta jui, 

sairvant : •hav ju: *evri0ig sar ? 

mistar eniman : *jes, bat tiear ^Aznt lsi:m ta bii a Ibel 
av ^eni *so:rt in Sa ^ruim. 

sairvant ; bil birdarz ar ^seiit ouvar ?Sa ^telifoun, sar. 
ju: Jget *0rur ta Sa ^poirtarz *ofis. 

mistar eniman : ^ai ^si:. ai hav sam ^dairti ^Giijz. lhau 
du: ai ^send tSam ta ?5a UvoJ 1 

sairvant; if ju: Imeik aut a dist, ail Iput ?5am in a 
*pa:rsl far ju:, sar, and tend t?am bf talmorou. t5ei 
wil bi: ^bak on batardei. 

mistar eniman : *gud. and Sen a^nASar Bii}. *b\ven ar 
Sa •Juiz keikn for ikli:niij I 

sairvant : if ju: iput Sam autbaid juar Wo:r at bait Sa 
bu:t boi wil bu: Sam hwen hi: ^kvmz iraund birli 
in Sa imo:rnig. 

mistar eniman; bu, iwAn biinit. Sarz bou boup in 
Sa ibaiSrum. 

sairvant; ail igou and iget ju: a bit bau. wi:v had 
beri btl bairn ta get 0igz btreit in bis huim. 

mistar eniman : wel, ail bi: •gouig but in a ijoirt itaim. 
bwearz Sa baitig-rum ? 

sairvant; on Sa bairst boxr. bat Sar ar baitig-teiblz 
in b:l Sa ^pAblik bu:mz. 

mistar eniman ; imei ai hav a bAp av bi: at bit ta'morou 
imairnig ] 
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Hotel Porter : Is it opea enough now ? This window’s 
very stiff, and that’s the best Fm able to do. 

Mr, Anyman : That will be all right. 

Hotel Porter : I’ll send the girl to you. 

Servant : Have you everything, sir ? 

Mr, Anyman : Yes, but there doesn’t seem to be a bell 
of any sort in the room. 

Servant : All orders are sent over the telephone, sir. 
You get through to the porter’s office. 

Mr, Anyman: I see. I have some dirty things. How 
do I send them to the wash ? 

Servant : If you make out a list. I’ll put them in a 
parcel for you, sir, and send them off tomorrow. 
They will be back on Saturday. 

Mr, Anyman : Good. And then another thing. 
When are the shoes taken for cleaning ? 

Servant : If you put them outside your door at night 
the boot boy will do them when he comes round 
early in the morning. 

Mr, Anyynan : Oh, one minute. There’s no soap in 
the bathroom. 

Servant : I’ll go and get you a bit now. We’ve had 
very little time to get things straight in this 
room. 

Mr. Anyman : Well, I’ll be going out in a short time. 
Where’s the writing-room ? 

Servant : On the first floor. But there are writing- 
tables in all the public rooms. 

Mr. Anyman : May I have a cup of tea at eight to- 
morrow morning ? 


(4S42) 
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S9:rv0nt: •jes sar. ail bi: ^bak witJ juar •soup in 9 
•minit o:r tu:, 

houtel poirtar : •biar er juar •boksiz sar. Sa Iboi •got 
Sa •nAmbarz •mikst, o:r ]u:d bav •bad ?5am bi*fo:r. 

mistar eniman : •gud ; and •bwail ju: ar Ihiar, •wil ju: 
•si: •bwot baz gon •rog wiS ?Ji: i^lektrik Ilait •ouvar 
mai •bed ? its Iprobabli ?Sa •bAlb, bikaz Si: •aSoi ^lait 
iz o:l bait, 

boutel po:rtar : •Sats bwots •rog sar. ail Jbav ta •put 
in a^HASar. 

mistar eniman: Inau aim gouig ta teik a •rest, if 
•eniwAn •kAmz, Si: •ofis iz ta •sei Sat ai wil •not bi: Jin 
til isiks. 

houtel poirtar : •jes sar. 
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Servant : Yes, sir. I’ll be back witb your soap in a 
minute or two. 

Hotel Porter : Here are your boxes, sir. Tie boy got 
the numbers mixed, or you’d have had them before. 

Mr, Anyman : Good ; and while you are here, will you 
see what has gone wrong with the electric light over 
my bed ? It's probably the bulb, because the other 
light is all right. 

Hotel Porter : That’s what’s wrong, sir. I’U have to 
put in another. 

Mr, Anyman : Now I’m going to take a rest. If any 
one comes, the office is to say that I will not be in 
till six. 

Hotel Porter : Yes, sir. 
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fSd •liig ov beijanz and Iwoir 

^dsensrol ai^dia ebaut Sa Qizg ov teijanz ^iz Sot it 
iz on oirgonai^zeijon o^genst *worr — o ^said ov its ^woirk 
hwitj hoz bunli bun ^tAtJt on in •Sis o^kaunt in So 
fetoiri ov So *li:gz •log ^fait for “ airbi^treijon, si*kjuoriti 
and dis^azrmomont.” ^auor o^kaunt hoz bi:n 
obaut Sir USor said, “^aktiq to^geSor intorbajonoli,” 
and teikiq a ^log •vju:. ^Sis iz So •rait ^wei to •meik So 
yeind5or ov *wo:r ^les, til in Si: ^end it iz bot ^Seor 
at b:l. 

in So Ifaiznis ov ^kirpii] iworr from beikiq *pleis, 
So ^li:g haz on bekoird som sor^praizig ^akts. for 
ig^zannpl, ^wah ImAndei in okboubor, *nainti:n bwenti 
tfaiv, 0 ^gri:k Imilitori *wotJmon woz *put to We© on 
So *land ^limits ov bAllgeorio. ^0ri: Weiz ^ieitor ^griik 
bruips ^went into bA^georia bai fers. So bAl^georion 
Hvo:r ofis bent o beligram to So ^hed ov Sear ^foirsiz : — 

iounli Iput Ap 0 bmoil ifait; Iteik Ikeor ov iSouz in 
Iflait and in Itribl; Idu: bot ilet Ifiar get o igrip ov So 
btruzmo Ivali ; and Idurbot Iput juar Imen in Ideind 5 ar 
ov AnbesoBori Hosiz, bikoz Sa Ifakts hav bi:n Iput bifo» 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AXD WAE » 


The general idea about the League of Xations is that 
it is an organization against war — a side of its work 
which has only been touched on in this account in the 
story of the League’s long fight for “ arbitration, 
security, and disarmament.” Our account has been 
chiefly about the other side, “ acting together inter- 
nationally,” and taking a long \uew. This is the 
right way to make the danger of war less, till in the 
end it is not there at all. 

In the business of keeping war from taking place, 
the League has on record some surprising facts. For 
example, one Monday in October 1925, a Greek 
military watchman was put to death on the land 
limits of Bulgaria. Three days later Greek troops 
went into Bulgaria by force. The Bulgarian War 
OflSce sent a telegram to the head of their forces : 

Only put up a small fight ; take care of those in flight 
and in trouble ; do not let fear get a grip of the Struma 
Valley ; and do not put your men in danger of unneces- 
sary losses, because the facts have been put before the 

1 From TTie Organization of Peace^ Maxwell Garnett, pp. 
110 - 113 . 
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The League oe Nations and War 

53 Ikaunsl av 5a lliig av Jneijanz, hwitj wil iprobabli put a 
istap ta 51: a^tak. 

5a bAl^gearian ri^kwest ta 5a *lizg ta *da: SAinSig Igot 
ta d 3 i*ni:va at *ha:f ^past ^siks 5a •monriig Wtar, *fraidei 
bai ^bazf ^pazst iHevn ^teligramz had bizn *seiit laut fram 
^paris (blkoz ^masjazr *briog waz ^aktig-^prezidnt av 5a 
lizgz Jkaunsl) brrdarig a ^miztig av 5a ^kaunsl far 5a 
ikAmiq *mAndei. U5ar Iteligramz put •grizs and bAl*gearia 
in *maind 5at feei war *pazrt av 5a Qizg, and •meid a 
ri^kwest ta 5ani ta *kizp 5ear ^azrmiz fram Ifaitig til 
iazftar 5a *miztig av 5a •kaunsL 5a Jteligram tuz iaGanz 
waz in itaim ta ^kiip hwot iwud hav bizn 5a fezrst ^fait 
av 5a Iwozr fram iteikig ipleis. 

ihwen 5a ^kaunsl had its *mi:tig on 5a *mAndei, bzl bat 
iwAu av 5a repri^zentativz war ipreznt. aWg teouz 
huz ikeim war 5a ^britij ttorin •sekritari, 5a ifrentj iforin 
iministar and 5d iforin iministar av iswizdn, huz had 
ikAxn bai iearplein fram istokhoum ta biz in itaim. 5a 
ikaunsl geiv an bzrdar far 5a igrizk ^azi-miz ta biz *teikn 
ibak in ^9riz ideiz. bai Vraidei av- feat *wi:k 5a Qazst 
igrizk had igon iaut av bAl*gearia. 5a had iput a 
ifitop ta 5iz a^tak 

bat feis waz bot fezL it waz kot ikAf far 5a 
ikaunsl feimpli ta iJdzp 5a iwozr fram feeikig ipleis. its 
*houp Voz, if ^posibl, ta ^put an fend ta 5a *kozz. sou 
it isent a ka^miti imeid Up av ^pazrsnz huz had kou 
ipraivit a^pinjanz on 5a 'kwestjan, Andar sazr •horas 
feAinbould, ta *gou inta 5a ikozz av 5a ItrAbl •hwear it 
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The League op Natioxs axd War 

Councfl of the League of ISTations, which will probably 
put a stop to the attack. 

The Bulgarian request to the League to do some- 
thing got to Geneva at half-past six the morning 
after, Friday. By half-past eleven telegrams had 
been sent out from Paris (because 31. Briand rras 
acting-President of the League’s Council) ordering a 
meeting of the Council for the coming ilonday. 
Other telegrams put Greece and Bulgaria in mind 
that they were part of the League, and made a 
request to them to keep their armies from fighting 
till after meeting of the Council. The telegram to 
Athens was in time to keep what would have been the 
first fight of the war from taking place. 

"V^Tien the Council had its meeting on the Monday, 
all but one of the representatives were present. 
Among those who came were the British Foreign 
Secretary, the French Foreign Minister and the 
Foreign ilinister of Sweden, who had come by air- 
plane fi:om Stockholm to be in time. The Council 
gave an order for the Greek armies to be taken back 
in three days. By Friday of that week the last Greek 
had gone out of Bulgaria. The League had put a 
stop to the attack. 

But this was not aU. It was not enough for the 
Council simply to keep the war from taking place. 
Its hope was, if possible, to put an end to the cause. 
So it sent a Committee made up of persons who had no 
private opinions on the question under Sir Horace 
Rmnbold, to go into the cause of the trouble where it 
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The League oe Nations and War 

had •teikn *pleis, ta *si: ^hu: waz ribponsibl, and Imeik 
BaW 3 est 5 anz abaut ^hau ta ^kiip 5a Iseim l0iq fram •teikiq 
•pleis a^gen. bil feis waz •dAn wi5aut leni •trAbl. 
•hwen 5a •kaimsl had a^ASar Imiitig in di^sembar, •griis 
•meid an a*grizmant fca •giv Jforrti ^faiv l0auznd Ipaundz 
in ^damidsiz, and 5a IgAvarnmants av 5a •tu: ^kAntriz geiv 
i^fekt ta 5a *li:gz sa*d3est5anz far fczpig an ^autbairst av 
5a *seim *sonrt fram ^teikig ^pleis a^gen. and •hwen 5ar 
waz an ^airgiuinant abaut 5a •land limits ^wau o:r •tu: 
iniAnGs Qeitar, 5ar waz boa ^siarias ItrAbL 
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had taken place, to see who was responsible, and 
make suggestions about how to keep the same thing 
from taking place again. All this was done without 
any trouble. 'VMien the Council had another meeting 
in December, Greece made an agreement to give 
£45,000 in damages, and the governments of the two 
countries gave efiect to the League’s suggestions for 
keeping an outburst of the same sort from taking 
place again. And when there was an argument about 
the land limits one or two months later, there was no 
serious trouble. 
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5a ikelog a^grinnant 

5a •prezidnt av 5a juibaitid ^steits av almerika, 5a 
^prezidnfc av 5a ^frentj ri*pAblik, 5a ^kig av 5a ^beldganz, 
5a ^prezidnt av 5a ^tjekou^slouvak ri^pAblik, 5a Ikig av 
greit ^britan, ^aiarland, and 5a ^britij da^minjanz ^ouvar 
5a •siiz, ^emparar av •indja, 5a ^prezidnt av 5a •d5airnian 
^raij, 5a *kiq av ^itali, 5i: *emparar av dsa^pan, 5a ^prezidnt 
av 5a ri^pAblik av ^pouland, 

•diipli ^konjas 5at 5ei ar ri^sponsibl far in^kriisiq 5a 
Iwel^biiig av b:l ^neijanz; 

Jsairtn 5at 5a ^taim baz ^kAm bwen it iz ^rait far 5a 
beijanz •pAblikli ta *giv Ap ^woir az an •instrumant far 
^profitiq 5amselvz, sou 5at 5a •preznt ^piis and 5a ^hapi 
ri*leijanz bikwiin 5am mei bii ^kept Antiamid 5 d ; 

havii) ^kAm ta 5a di^sisan 5at b:l ^tjeindsiz in 5ear 
ri^eijanz wi5 wAn anA5ar a:r ta biz a^temptid bunli in 
*weiz bwitj wil bot biz a *ko:z av *wozr, and 5at ^sAtJ 
*t5eind5iz azr *rait ^ounli az 5iz ^autkAm av a Sprouses in 
twits *piis and bzrdar ar ritpektid, and 5a t it iz kait ta 
*kizp *eni ^panar twitS beim ta 5iz a^grizmant 
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THE KELLOGG AGREEilEKT i 


The President of the United States of America, the 
President of the French Republic, the King of the 
Belgians, the President of the Czechoslovak Picpublic, 
the Eang of Great Britain, Ireland, and the British 
Dominions over the Seas, Emperor of India, the 
President of the German Reich, the King of Italy, the 
Emperor of Japan, the President of the Republic of 
Poland, 

Deeply conscious that they are responsible for 
increasing the well-being of all nations ; 

Certain that the time has come when it is right for 
the nations publicly to give up war as an instrument 
for profiting themselves, so that the present peace and 
the happy relations between them may be kept un- 
damaged ; 

Having come to the decision that all changes in 
their relations with one another are to be attempted 
only in ways which will not be a cause of war, and that 
such changes are right only as the outcome of a 
process in which peace and order are respected, and 
that it is right to keep any Power which puts its name 


^ X'lom Everyday Baric, L. W. Lockliajt, pp. 75-78, 
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l Heitar ta Vo:r far its ‘praivit in^trasts fram 

afitii] bai a'^iiimont; 

bav 5kAm tu: a di^si 3 an ta ^meik an a*gri:mant, and 
’5at *pa:rpas bav 'put b"o:rwardaz *5ear repri^zentativz 
S ^ful ‘pniiarz, Ca ^prezidnt av (5a ju:*naitid ^steits, 
■etra. and ‘J5ei, havig *si:n wad anA<Sarz *peiparz av 
)oriti, ’givir] t5am ^ul *pauar, ta bi: ^sairtn (5at tSei ar 
oirdar and in >rnd -foirm, hav kAm tu: an a*gri:mant 
’ineik ^Cirz ‘steitmants in tSa beim av * 0 : 1 : 

[, ’neijanz sa^poirtii] -Sis a-gri:niant meik a *pAblik 
‘steitmaiit, in (5a ‘neim av hil hur ^kAm Undar 5i: 
o:’9oriti av (5ear 'gAvarnmants, Sat Sei ar a*genst Sa 
ijuis av *xro:r far ^putig an ^end tui intarbajanal 
krAblz, and wii bat meik ^ju:s av it az an Knstru- 
mant far ^prafitiq Sam^selvz in Sear ri^leijanz wiS 
bvAH o^nASar. 

L Ca ineijanz sa^ponrtig ^Sis a*gri:inant bav Ik-vm ta Sa 
diisi^an ?^t Sei wil ^put an *end tui b:l •koiziz av 
^trAbl bi*twi:n Sam, av hwot^evar kairt Sei mei *bi: 
o:r in hwot*evar ^wei Sei ^keim intu: ig^zistans, in 
^weiz hwitj vril ^not bi: a iko:z av Iwon*. 

[, Sa *preznt a'gri:inant iz ta bii imeid ^gud in 5or bai 
5a ‘neijanz in ^kwestjan in bwot^evar *wei Sear 
Mifrant palitikl ^sistimz imeik besasari, and wil 
Heik iJfekt az bi*twi:n Sam wi^Saut *los av ^taim 
bwen Sear ipeiparz ^meikig Si: aigriimant ^gud in 
^lo: bav bim *pleiat at . . . 

*5is a*gri:mant *wil, bwen it haz ^kAm intu: i*fekt in 
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to the agreement and later goes to war for its private 
interests from profiting by this agreement ; 

Have come to a decision to make an agreement, and 
for that purpose have put forward as their representa- 
tives with full powers, the President of the United 
States, etc. And they, having seen one another’s 
papers of authority, giving them fuU power, to be 
certain that they are in order and in good form, have 
come to an agreement to make these statements in the 
name of all : 

1. The nations supporting this Agreement make a 
public statement, in the name of all who come 
imder the authority of their governments, that 
they are against the use of war for putting an end 
to international troubles, and will not make use 
of it as an instrument for profiting themselves in 
their relations with one another. 

11. The nations supporting this Agreement have 
come to the decision that they will put an end to 
all causes of trouble between them, of whatever 
sort they may be or in whatever way they came 
into existence, in ways which will not be a cause 
of war. 

ni. The present Agreement is to be made good in law 
by the nations in question in whatever way their 
different pobtical systems make necessary, and 
will take effect as between them without loss of 
time when their papers making the agreement 
good in law have been placed at . . . 

This Agreement will, when it has come into effect in 
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Is ^wei, bi: *kept ^oupn dz bz mei bi: Inesasari ta 
et it •saind bai *o:l Si: USar Ipauarz. ^evri *peipar 
i\ig Sa sa^poirt av a^nASar ^pauar wil bi: ^pleist at . . . 
id hwen *5is hoz bim Uah, Si: a^griimant wil ^teik i*fekt 
:reit a^wei bitwiin Sa ^pauar biiu:li *givii] its sa*po:rt, 
id Si: Ui5ar Jpauarz hwitj hav kLin sou in Sa ^pa:st. 
it wil bi: ^nesasari far Sa igAvammant av . . . ta giv 
vri JgAvarnmant ‘neiind in Sa ^fan*st iwa:rdz av Si: 
^riimant, and ie\Ti ^gAvarnmant hwitj deitar igivz its 
‘po:rt ta Si: a^gri:inont, a ^kapi av Si: a*gri:mant, ibakt 
d o:^0oriti, ta^geSar wiS a ikopi av ^evri ^peipar Ipleist 
ar in ka-nekjan wiS it. it wil bi: inesasari in a^dijan 
r Sa igAvarnmant av . . . ta isend iwa:rd bai iteligram, 
iSiuut ilos av itaim, tu: kil ^sAtJ igAvarnmants 
fen*evar a ^peipar ^giviq sa^poirt o:r ^meikiq iSat 
*po:rt igud in ^b:, iz ^pleist Sear, 
in sa*po:rt av ^5i:z Andarkeikigz, Sa repribentativz 
■ Sa Idifrant beijanz hav iput Sear beimz ta feis 
^ri:maiit in beisik ^igglij and in ifrentj, Sa kii: *fo:rmz 
iviq *i:kwal ‘fairs, and Sa isainz av Sear igAvarnmants 
>v bi:a ^pleist bn it in ^waks. 

idAii at . . . Sa , , . bei av . . , in Sa *jiar ^wAn 
auznd bain bAndrid and bwenti. . 
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this war, he kept o|*en as long as may be necessary to 
get it signed by all the other Powers. Every paper 
giving the support of another Power will be placed 
at . . . and when this has been done, the Agreement 
will take effect straight away between the Power 
newly giving its support, and the other Powers which 
have done so in the past. 

It will be necessary for the Government of ... to 
give every Government named in the first words of the 
Agreement, and every Government which later gives 
its support to the Agreement, a copy of the Agree- 
ment, backed by authority, together with a copy of 
every paper placed there in connection with it. It 
will be necessary in addition for the Government of . . . 
to send word by telegram, without loss of time, to all 
such Governments whenever a paper giving support 
or making that support good in law, is placed there. 

In support of these undertakings, the representa- 
tives of the different nations have put their names to 
this Agreement in Basic English and in French, the 
two forms having equal force, and the signs of their 
Governments have been placed on it in wax. 

Done at . . . the . . . day of ... in the Year One 
Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty. . , . 
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S3 -SAnz *sistini 


59 hwitj iz ^nau *teikn az ta Ss *ba:r0 av ?5a 
nz (it givz biou s’kaunt av Sa ^kAinii] intu: 

Eistar.s av Sa ’sAn iz ^beist apon a U'eri ^koman 

kt hwit? iz in Sa balid 5 av ^evribadi. it iz ^koinan 
lids Sat Sa ^kAiniij 'Ap and *gouig ^daun av Sa *wo:tarz 
Sa neinid “ -taidz,” hwitj ‘evriwAn iz ^eibl ta 
k bout ov 'tivri Vlei at Sa ^sitjfaid, a:r ^korzd bai Sa 
:rs av a^iralcjan av Sa sau and Sa iraurn. Sa ^woztarz, 
ig a:r ^mr.ivd bai Sis a-trakjan, and Sa *taidz 
u Wind Si: birO kjiidi ktiftar Sa ^mu:n, Sa ^sau havig 
nli a ^tarrt in 'koiziij Sis ‘moujan. bat Sar iz 

LvSar ’ffikt, hwit\ V»uuli ikeim ta ^lait a ’Joirt itaim 
ik, and hwits iz ^no: ’kaman ^nalids. feis ifakt, bwitj 
1 non (lunt Dd: a .^ar praiz ta isAm iriirlarz, iz Sat Sa 
ddz a:r bir^t ta Sa Jsi:z, bat Sat Sa tolid ifeis 

Si: b:r6 itself Andar’gouz ‘taid *mouSanz in Sa ifo:m 
a iwdv TAni!] ^raund Si: ia:r0, ikorzd bai Si: i^fekt av 
: atrakion av Sa Jmu:n. bat feis ^taid, Sou ^natjarali 
3ri niAtl i^niDilar Son Sa 'taidz av Sa ^siiz, iz az mAtJ 
‘ten ta ^twenti diujiz. it iz igreitist at Sa imidl av 
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THE SUN’S SYSTEM ^ 


The \"iew which is now taken as to the birth of the 
Sun’s system (it gives no account of the co min g into 
existence of the Sun itself) is based upon a very 
common fact which is in the knowledge of everybody. 
It is common knowledge that the coming up and going 
down of the waters of the seas, named “ tides,” which 
everyone is able to take note of every day at the sea- 
side, are caused by the force of attraction of the Sun 
and the Moon. The waters, being free, are moved by 
this attraction, and the tides go round the Earth 
chiefly after the Moon, the Sun having only a small 
part in causing this motion. But there is another 
fact, which only came to light a short time back, and 
which is not common knowledge. This fact, whioh 
will no doubt be a surprise to some readers, is that 
the tides are not limited to the seas, but that the solid 
face of the Earth itself undergoes tide motions in the 
form of a wave running round the Earth, caused by 
the effect of the attraction of the Moon. But this 
tide, though naturally very much smaller than the 
tides of the seas, is as much as 10 to 20 inches. It 

^ From A Baaic Astronomy, S. L. Salzedo, pp. 21-25. Some 
mtemational science words are used in this account. 
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The Sun’s System 

5i: a:r0, hwail it gets ^les in. Sa 'no:r9 and •sau©. bat 
bou tSis ‘airG taid iz ^sou niAtJ Ismoilar San Sa ^taidz av 
5a *si:, Si: *a:nsar tu: auar ^kwestjan, lhau did auar brr© 
■kAin inta *separit ig^zistans?, iz ^pointid ^aut bai feis 
Imoujan. wir mei put it feis wei : Sa lmu:n iz Ismoil, 
5nd Si: i'fekt av its a'trakjan on Sa •ha:rd 'a:r0 mei bi: 
Imesard in lintjiz. twot wud 'teik ^pleis if Sa ■mu:n 
waz a Veri 'greit Ibodi, and Si: 'a:r0 waz a •veri Jgreit 
bodi, az Igreit az Sa 'sAn ? Sa ^weivz •ko:zd in Sa ^solid 
lautar pa:rt av Si: •a:r0 (bwitj iz •veri bin) bai Si: 
a^trakjan av Sa ^greit bodi *sou biar it wud bi: •kwait 
bai, sou Sat a *greit a^maunt av Sa ^SAbstans av Si: Ja:r0 
wud bi: •puld kam^plntli aUvei, and wud bot gou bak, 
bat •ki:p ^aut in 'speis, in Sa ^fo:rm posibli av a big at 
lfa:rst, Sa •pa:rts av hwitj wud ben ^litl bai btl Vatti 
biarar and biarar ta’geSar, til a bo:l waz •fo:rmd. 

bat iz Sa ^kArant ^vju: abaut Sa •wei in hwitj Sa 
•difrant •greit bodiz •foirmig Sa ^sauz Isistim beim 
intu: ig^zistans. bauzndz av •miljanz av Jjiarz bak, 
hwen hwot iz bau auar •sAn waz a •greit bodi, •greitar 
San bau, and bwait bai it^self, abASar •greit bodi 
bAmiq fram butar ^speis, got biarar and biarar, til at 
*la:st Si: altrakjan av Sa bju: bodi on Sa Isau waz •sou 
•strog Sat •greit •masiz av •sAbstans war •broukn a^wei, 
fo:rmig Si: •a:r0 and Si: ^ASar •planits. on 'Sis •vju: Jo:! 
*sAtS Ibodiz war •fo:rmd at Sa •seim ^taim and aut av Sa 
*seim •greit •mas av •sAbstans hwitj bad bizn •broukn 
©•wei, bikoz Sa •distansiz bi^twi:n Sa •stazrz (bwitj ar in 
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The Sun’s System 

is greatest at tlie middle of the Earth, while it gets 
less in the north and south. But though this Earth 
tide is so much smaller than the tides of the sea, the 
answer to our question, How did our Earth come into 
separate existence ?, is pointed out by this motion. 
We may put it this way : The Moon is small, and the 
effect of its attraction on the hard Barth may be 
measured in inches. What would take place if the 
Moon was a very great body, and the Earth was a 
very great body, as great as the Sun ? The waves 
caused in the solid outer part of the Earth (which 
is very thin) by the attraction of the great body so 
near it would be quite high, so that a great amount 
of the substance of the Earth would be pulled com- 
pletely away, and would not go back, but keep out 
in space, in the form possibly of a ring at first, the 
parts of which would then little by little come nearer 
and nearer together, till a baU was formed. 

That is the current view about the way in which the 
different great bodies forming the Sun’s system came 
into existence. Thousands of millions of years back, 
when what is now our Sun was a great body, greater 
than now, and quite by itself, another great body 
coming from outer space, got nearer and nearer, till 
at last the attraction of the new body on the Sim was 
so strong that great masses of substance were broken 
away, forming the Earth and the other planets. On 
this view all such bodies were formed at the same time 
and out of the same great mass of substance which had 
been broken away, because the distances between the 
14:7 



The Suh’s System 

fakt ^sAnz) a:r *sou *greit» Sat it wud ^not bii ^posibl 5at 
•tui 0 v Sam wud kAm biar ta wau auAtiar •moir San 
*wAns ^i:vn in ^Gauzndz av ^miljanz av •jisrz. 

•sAtS iz Sa ^preznt Ivjui az ta Sa Iwei in hwitj Sa ^SAn 
and its •sistim ^keim intu: ig^zistans. bat it iz ^ouiili 

bait ta tsei tiar Sat Jaz Sa ^Giari av la^plas waz llukt 

apon az Sa b-ait WAn far a ^hAndrid Ijiarz, and waz Isim 
ta bi: b’oq, bou Sa biju: *0iari, hwitj iz *veri niAtJ 

*jAqgar, •meij at ^SAm Itaim in Sa bjuitjar, bi: *si:n ta 

bi: •non *loqgar in algriimant wiS Sa dis^lcAvariz hwitj 
hav ^Sen bi:n ^meid, and a •nju: iGiari wil ^hav ta 
bi: Iforrnad hwitj wil bi: in a*gri:mant wiS auar bju: 
bolids. 

bat if Sar ^air Si:z ^greit birG-taidz, it iz ^kliar Sat 
•webiz *veri 5bju:tiful lsto:ri neimd “Sa Ista:r” dAZ ^not 
•giv a bru: a^kaunt av Si: invents hwitj wud bi: Si: 
*autkAm av Sa kan^dijanz ^piktjard in it. it feez Sat a 
•greit b'ed ^bodi fram autlsaid Sa ^SAnz *sistina keim 
War ta Si: *a:r0, and Sat Si: b:r0 waz •wojt bai *greit 
•taidz av Sa Ui:z at a ^greit *hi:t, lko:ziq Sa disbrAkJan 
av oilmoust *o:l biviq ^Gigz. Sa bru: ^autkAm wud bot 
bi: ^Sis, bat Sar wud bi: ^greit baidz av Sa •ha:rd >a:r0 
itiself, bai hwitj la:rG-weivz ^hAndridz av ^fiit ^hai wud 
bi: •ko:zd. Si: *autar Ifeis av Si: •a:r0 wud bi: ^broukn 
•Gru:, ^greit ^masiz av bikwid ^Abstans at a ^greit *hi:t 
wud *kAm *aut and Igou buvar b:l Si: Ja:r0, orr Si: b:r6 
wud luvn bi: *broukn *Ap inta Ismail Ibits, 
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stars (which are in fact suns) are so great that it would 
not be possible that two of them would come near to 
one another more than once even in thousands of 
millions of years. 

Such is the present view as to the way in which the 
Sun and its system came into existence. But it is 
only right to say here that as the theory of Laplace 
was looked upon as the right one for a hundred years, 
and was seen to be wrong, so the new theory, which is 
very much younger, may, at some time in the future, 
be seen to be no longer in agreement with the dis- 
coveries which have then been made, and a new theory 
will have to be formed which will be ia agreement with 
our new knowledge. 

But if there are these great Earth-tides, it is clear 
that Wells’s very beautiful story named “ The Star ” 
does not give a true account of the events which would 
be the outcome of the conditions pictured in it. It 
says that a great, red body from outside the Sun’s 
system came near to the Earth, and that the Earth 
was washed by great tides of the seas at a great heat, 
causing the destruction of almost all living things. 
The true outcome would not be this, but there would 
be great tides of the hard Earth itself, by which earth- 
waves hundreds of feet high would be caused. The 
outer face of the Earth would be broken through, 
great masses of liquid substance at a great heat would 
come out and go over all the Earth, or the Earth 
would even be broken up into small bits. 
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•treid Andar *iienri Sa ^sevnS 


fram Sa •stairt av hiz ^ru:l tJa Ikii] Isoi Sa Ivalju: av 
5i: ik'spanjan av kreid. it waz ^hiz di'zaiar ta giv a 
•nju: *impAls ta tSd *wul treid and *klo6-meikig, and 
•i:vn in Sa ^midl av pa'litikl •trAblz hi: tuk an hntrast in 
sa^dsestjanz far Sa di^velapnxant av •igglij ^treid* tJear 
waz a Wizn far laktig wiSWt hos av •taim. ^wAn av 
Si: ilfekts av Sa K7o:rz av Sa touziz waz a •rDa:rkt lfo:lig 
•of in hqgliS •treid. hwail •Sis •kAntri waz in Sa Jgrip 
av •wo:!, Sa •hansa •treidarz had got Si: •igglij •aut 
av •Sear •mairkits in Sa •no:r9 av 'juarap, and in Si: 
•0:rli fjiarz av hiz •mil •henri •tuk 'steps ta •get 'bak 
•treidig •raits in 'denmaxrk and 'aSop •pairts av 'jnarap. 
di'si5anz abaut 'treid war meid Si: 'instrumant av 
pa'litikl di'zainz. 'fat 'profits had 'log bi:n 'meid aut 
av Si: 'iqglij 'wul treid wiS Sa 'lou 'IcAntriz, and Sa 
di'zaiar far 'igglij 'wul geiv 'henri a pa'litikl 'pul hi: 
waz 'not 'slou ta meik 'juxs or. in 'foxrtiin 'nainti 'Gri: 
hi: 'let Sa 'deindsar av 'haxrbariq 'iqglijnaan hu: war 
a'genst Sa 'gAvarnmant bi: •si:n bai 'stopig 'o:! 'treid 
bitwixn 'ig gland and 'flaxndarz. Si: i'fekts av 'Sat 
di'si3an apon Sa 'kloG treid in Sa 'lou 'kAntriz 'kwikli 
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TEADE UNDEE HENEY VII ^ 


From tlie start of his rule the King saw the value of 
an expansion of trade. It was his desire to give a 
new impulse to the wool trade and cloth-making, and 
even in the middle of political troubles he took an 
interest in suggestions for the development of English 
trade. There was a reason for acting without loss of 
time. One of the effects of the Wars of the Eoses was 
a marked falling off in English trade. While this 
country was in the grip of war, the Hansa traders had 
got the English out of their markets in the north of 
Europe, and in the early years of his rule Henry took 
steps to get back trading rights in Denmark and other 
parts of Europe. Decisions about trade were made 
the instrument of political designs. Fat profits had 
long been made out of the English wool trade with the 
Low Countries, and the desire for English wool gave 
Henry a political pull he was not slow to make use of. 
In 1493 he let the danger of harbouring Englishmen 
who were against the Government be seen by stopping 
all trade between England and Flanders. The effects 
of that decision upon the cloth trade in the Low 

^ Put into Basic from The Making of the Tudor Des^ienit 
0. H. Williams, pp. 49-51. 
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meid •kliar ^hau Istrog waz Sa Ipauar in ^igglandz ^liandz. 
i:vn Jmoir sarlpraiziq waz Sa *wei in hwitj ^henri meid 
Ijuis av a Istroq *palitikl pa^zijan ta get Ibetar kan^dijanz 
far *iqgliS ^treidarz. Sa moust ^noutid bgzaimpl waz Sa 
treidiq algriimant wi3 •flamdarz in Ifoirtim ^nainti 
siks. tJa •neim hwitj waz ^leitar Igivan tu: it, Si: 
‘dntar^kairsas ^magnas,” iz a ^sain av lhau ^mAtJ bgglij 
treid waz *profitid bai it. it waz ^tjiifli im^poirtant 
bikoz it waz Sa ^stairt av ^frii Itreidiq riQeiJanz bitwiin 
beirgandi and •iqgland. Sa *skeil av ^taksiz far *ii3gli5 
md IflemiJ ^treidarz waz ta bi: ^fikst at a ^reit •not •haior 
San •Sat hwitj had •bi:n in •foirs far Sa 'laist Ififti ‘jiarz. 
fijig-woitarz war meid •fri:, and wiS a •vju: tu: in>kri:siq 
treid bitwiin Sa •tu: •kAntriz, •siarias attempts war ta 
ji: •meid ta •put •daun Sa •vaialant •siiman •livii^ bai 
iwot Sei war •eibl ta •teik fram •ASarz, hui war •sAtJ a 
deindsar ta •treidiq Jips. •sou •noAtJ •profit •keim fram 
Sis a^griimant Sat, •hwen Sa •tjains •keim, •henri •meid 
m attempt ta get i:vn ‘greitar Iraits far •irjglijman. 
>baut •fiftiin •hAndrid and •foir •nju: pa' li tiki 'trAblz war 
neikiq 'treid im'posibl, 'hwen, bai 'gud 'tjains, Si: 
airtS'djuik 'filips 'Jip went 'daun in 'igglij •wo:tarz, and 
Sis 'put him in 'henriz 'handz. an a'griimant waz 
saind in 'fiftiin 'hAndrid and 'siks hu:z 'leitar 'neim — 
fii “ intar'kairsas 'malas ” — iz a 'sain av hau 'wAn-'saidid 
t woz. bai 'Sis a'griimant Sa 'reits 'fikst in 'foirtiin 
nainti 'siks war ta bi: 'kept, bat 'igglij 'treidarz war 
a bii 'frii fram Sa 'taun 'taksiz in Sa 'iou 'kAntriz. in 
►•dijan Sei war ta 'hav Sa 'rait ta du: 'smoil-'skeil 'praivit 
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Countries quickly made clear how strong was the 
power in England’s hands. Even more surprising 
was the way in which Henry made use of a strong 
political position to get better conditions for English 
traders. The most noted example was the trading 
agreement with Flanders in 1496. The name which 
was later given to it, the “ Intercursus Magnus,” is 
a sign of how much English trade was profited by it. 
It was chiefly important because it was the start of 
free trading relations between Burgundy and England. 
The scale of taxes for English and Flemish traders was 
to be fixed at a rate not higher than that which had 
been in force for the last fifty years. Fishing-waters 
were made free, and, with a view to increasing trade 
between the two countries, serious attempts were to 
be made to put down the violent seamen living by 
what they were able to take from others, who were 
such a danger to trading ships. So much profit came 
from this agreement that, when the chance came, 
Henry made an attempt to get even greater rights for 
Englishmen. About 1504 new political troubles were 
making trade impossible, when, by good chance, the 
Archduke Philip’s ship went down in English waters, 
and this put him in Henry’s hands. An agreement 
was signed in 1506 whose later name — ^the ** Inter- 
cursus Malus ” — ^is a sign of how one-sided it was. 
By this agreement the rates fixed in 1496 were to be 
kept, but English traders were to be free from the 
town taxes in the Low Countries. In addition they 
were to have the right to do smaU-scale private 
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■eidir) in *o:l *pa:rts 8v tia InetJarlandz bat ^flaindarz. 
jglij ^treidarz did bot get *sou ^mAtJ ^profit aut av Si: 
^riimant az Sei ar *sAmtaiinz ^sed ta bav d^n. it waz 
liarli ^wAn-^saidid, and biftar blips WeG in bftirn 
Andrid and *siks, Sa pabijan waz a^gen *givn abenjan. 
: •autkAin av •Sis waz an a^griimant •saind in bftiin 
Andrid and •sevn hwitj ^put an *end ta •sAm av 
) taits bwitj had bi:n a ^koiz av bad b:liq. Six 
intarbairsas ^magnas beim inta •fairs a^gen, and Sa 
ait ta •smoildskeil •treidig waz ^teikn a*wei. rilleijanz 
itwiin Sa •tu: •kAntriz war kan^trould bai Si:z betar 
anbijanz til benriz beG. 
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trading in all parts of the Netherlands but Flanders. 
English traders did not get so much profit out of the 
agreement as they are sometimes said to have done. 
It was clearly one-sided, and after Philip’s death in 
1506, the position was again given attention. The 
outcome of this was an agreement signed in 1507 
which put an end to some of the rights which had been 
a cause of bad feeling. The Intercursus Magnus 
came into force again, and the right to small-scale 
trading was taken away. Eelations between the two 
countries were controlled by these better conditions 
till Henry’s death. 
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*weit 0 nd ^mas 


a ^evridei ^laqgwids, hwen ^toikii] abaut 0a •weit av 
wi: ^hav in Imaind its ^weit ^mesard on Sa ^feis 
5i: Ja:r0. 'evri ^atam gt 0i: ^a:r0 iz Ipulii] at 0a •©iq 
z >weit wi: ar ^mesariq, and 0a •dsenaral i^fekt 
•djuist bai *o:l *0i:z *pulz ^aktiq a^genst ^wAn abA0ar 
hwot iz neimd 0a ^weit av 0a 0iq. •0iiz ^pulz ar in 
•i yifrant diVekSanz. ^ounli feouz ^atamz hwitj ar 
09 'Sozrtist •lain bitvrhn 0a ^01^ in •kwestjan and 0a 
dl av 0n •a:r0 ar •puliq it •streit Idaun. it iz •simpl 
i ta •si: 09t •oil •A0ar •atamz ar •puliq it •daun and 
dweiz, •bAt, az wi: bav *si:n fram ik*spiarians, 0i: 
kt av *0:1 teiiz •pulz ^iz in 0i: •end ^streit •daun. a 
I hu:z •weit wi: ar •mesariq haz •non •tendansi ta 
jujan in •eni •saidweiz di^rekjan. ^0^ iz bwot wud 
bjarali bi •lukt fo:r on a •raund •bodi laik 0i: ^a:!©, 
oz wi: •si: 0at •eni •saidweiz •pul, far ig*za:mpl, ta 
•iist, iz •meid •ap fo:r bai an •nkwal •saidweiz •pul 
5a •west. 

not * 0:1 0i: •atamz av 0i: •air© ar •puliq at •Oiqz wi0 
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WEIGHT AND MASS^ 


In everyday language, when talking about the 
weight of anything, we have in mind its weight 
measured on the face of the earth. Every atom of 
the earth is pulling at the thing whose weight we are 
measuring, and the general efiect produced by all 
these puHs acting against one another is what is 
named the weight of the thing. These pulls are in 
very different directions. Only those atoms which 
are on the shortest line between the thing in question 
and the middle of the earth are pulling it straight 
down. It is simple enough to see that all other atoms 
are pulling it down and sideways. But, as we have 
seen from experience, the effect of all these puUs is in 
the end straight down, A thing whose weight we are 
measuring has no tendency to motion in any sideways 
direction. This is what would naturally be looked for 
on a round body like the earth, because we see that 
any sideways pull, for example to the east, is noade up 
for by an equal sideways puU to the west. 

Not all the atoms of the earth are pulling at things 

^ Put into Basic from Science : q, new Outline^ J. W. N. Sullivan, 
pp. 36-41. Some international science words are used in this 
account. 
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cwol Jforrs, biboz ?Sa ^foirs 9v 9n Utamz *pul iz 
pendant on its Uistans *from a Gig. wi: ar 

e5arig Sa Iweit av ^sAinGig in 'lAndan it iz ^kliar ?yat 
stoun in *sau0end iz ^puliq at it wi?5 a •greitar ^forrs 
a iz a ^stoun kamipliitli ^laik it in kimbAkItu:. 
ikiq intu: a^kaunt Sa ^difrant di^rekjanz and *dis' 
isiz av bil t5i: 'atamz av Si: ^airG, *bwot wud ^bi: 
ar ^dsenaral i^fekt? Sa •bjuitiful •la: waz •wairkt 
it bai sa:r ^aizak *nju:tn Sat Si: akrakjan av a kaund 
lid ^bodi on •eniOii] •not in^said it iz Sa •seim az if Sa 
m’plkt •mas av Sa •bodi vraz at its •midi •point. Si: 
ekts av •o:! Si:z •pulz, •difrant in •foirs and di^rekjan, 
p •givn in •Sat •steitmant. 

•teik, far ig^zaimpl, Si: •airG and Sa •sAn : •hiar wi: 
.V •tn: 'raund •solid •bodiz, and 'evri •atam av •wah iz 
nliq at •evri •atam av Si: •aSof, and Si: •ASar •wei 
nind. bat in •wairkiq •aut Sa •dsenaral i^fekt, wi: 
ei •du: sou az if Sa kam^pliit •mas av Sa •sAn Avaz at 
s •midi •point, and Sa kam^pli:t •mas av Si: •a:rG at •its 
idl point, sou Sat ^if wi: ar •eibl ta Isei 'bwot Sa 
lasiz av Sa •sAn and av Si: •a:!© •arr, wi: bav founli ta 
a-v •nolids in a^dijan av Sa •distans bitwi:n Sear •midi 
loints. Sa •I013 and •kompleks •biznis av •wa:rkiq Jaut 
eparitli Sa •pul av •evri •atam on evri •ASar ^atam iz 
leid An^nesasari bai •Sis •simpl •lo:. 

Sa kam^pli:t •pul av Si: •airG on a •Gig bu:z •weit wi: 
p •me5arig iz Sa •seim az if Si: •a:rGs •mas waz ^o:! at 
s •midi •point, sou Si: •a:rGs •pul on •eniGig iz ta Sa 
nidi •point av Si: •airG. far a •Gig on Sa •feis av Si: 
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with equal force, because the force of an atom’s pull is 
dependent on its distance from a thing. If we are 
measuring the weight of something in London it is 
clear that a stone in Southend is pulling at it with a 
greater force than is a stone completely like it in 
Timbuctoo. Taking into account the different direc- 
tions and distances of all the atoms of the earth, what 
would be their general effect ? The beautiful law 
was worked out by Sir Isaac Newton that the attrac- 
tion of a round solid body on anything not inside it is 
the same as if the complete mass of the body was at its 
middle point. The effects of all these pulls, different 
in force and direction, are given in that statement. 

Take, for example, the earth and the sun : Here we 
have two round solid bodies, and every atom of one is 
pulling at every atom of the other, and the other way 
round. But m working out the general effect, we may 
do so as if the complete mass of the sun was at its 
middle point, and the complete mass of the earth at 
its middle point. So that if we are able to say what 
the masses of the sun and of the earth are, we have 
only to have knowledge in addition of the distance 
between their middle points. The long and complex 
business of workmg out separately the puH of every 
atom on every other atom is made unnecessary by this 
simple law. 

The complete pull of the earth on a thing whose 
weight we are measuring is the same as if the earth’s 
mass was all at its middle point. So the earth’s pull 
on anything is to the middle point of the earth. For 
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:r0 Ms Jpoint h obaut 'foir iGauznd •mailz sWeL 
aiGii] *haiar San Sa *feis av Si: ^airG wud bi: at a 
reitar *distans fram Sa ^midl, and far feis ^riizn Si: 
n-Ss ^pul wud bi: *les ; ^Sat iz ta ^sai, Sa ^Giq wud hav 
js Jweit. at a ^greit in^J *distans •from Si: ^3:10, ifa:r 
i iautar 'speis, Sa i0iq wud hav io:linoust inou iweit 
; b:l. 

wi: ^si:, Sen, Sat Sa ^weit av eniGiq iz 'not an 
.nitjeindsii] aimaunt. *let as bi: Ikliar Sat Sa ^weit av 
ibodi iz idifrant from its imas. •n]u:tn ^sed Sat Sa 
aas av a •bodi waz Six aimaunt av •sAbstans iin it. 
is iz ikliar li Sa iseim if Sa ibodi iz on Sa ifeis av Si: 
>ir0 o:r ifa:r ^of in iautar ispeis. it iz Inot diipendant 
n Sa paizijan av Sa Ibodi in riileijan tu: ^ASar ibodiz. 
a iweits av itu: ibodiz wil hav a ifikst riileijan ta Sear 
nesar if Sa Iweits ar *me 5 ard at Sa >seim ipleis, and far 
Jis •ri:zn wi: Ifriikwantli teik iweit az bi:iq iixkwal ta 
nas. wi: get ibAtar bai Sa ipaund, far igiza:nipl, bikoz 
a Iweit iz a itru: igaid ta Si: a^maunt av IbAtar wi: ar 
^etiq. on ^dsuxpitar Sa iweit av Sa 'seini a'maunt wud 
»i: iveri imAtJ imo:r. a iman on ld 5 u:pitar (if Sat waz 
posibl) wud imeik Sa disikAvari Sat a imi:l av a iharf- 
paund av ibi:f *wudnt igou veri ifa:r. it iiz, in ifakt, 
aot Sa iweit, bat Si: aimaunt o:r imas hwitj hi: iz 
intrastid in. 

iif, Sen, Sa iweit av a bodi mei bi: itjeindsd bai 
canidijanz, hwail its imas iz Ifikst, Sear iz inesasarili 
SADDL iwei av ijnesarip its imas iASar San Grui its iweit. 
f wi: put ifo:rs on a ibodi, az bai ipuliij o:r ipujig it, 
Sen iif Sa ibodi iz ifxi: ta bi: imuxvd, wi: giv it imoujan. 
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a thing on the face of the earth this point is about 
4000 miles a^ray. Anything higher than the face of 
the earth would be at a greater distance from the 
middle, and for this reason the earth’s pull would be 
less ; that is to say, the thing would have less weight. 
At a great enough distance from the earth, far in outer 
space, the thing would have almost no weight at all. 

We see, then, that the weight of anything is not an 
unchanging amount. Let us be clear that the weight 
of a body is different from its mass. Newton said that 
the mass of a body was the amount of substance in it. 
This is clearly the same if the body is on the face of 
the earth or far off in outer space. It is not dependent 
on the position of the body in relation to other bodies. 
The weights of two bodies will have a fixed relation to 
their measure if the weights are measured at the same 
place, and for this reason we frequently take weight as 
being equal to mass. We get butter by the pound, for 
example, because the weight is a true guide to the 
amoimt of butter we are getting. On Jupiter the 
weight of the same amount would be very much more. 
A man on Jupiter (if that was possible) would make 
the discovery that a meal of a half-pound of beef 
wouldn’t go very far. It is, in fact, not the weight, 
but the amount or mass which he is interested in. 

If, then, the weight of a body may be changed by 
conditions, while its mass is fixed, there is necessarily 
some way of measuring its mass other than through ite 
weight. If we put force on a body, as by pulling or 
pushing it, then if the body is free to be moved, we 
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fgreitar tSa *mas av Sa ^bodi Sa 'les iz ?5a ^moujan wi: 
r it, sou *1013, •natjarali, az wii ar •juizig 5a ^seim 
jri: av *fo:rs far 5a Iseiin a^mauiit av •taim. wi: 
iik 5a ^mas ^twais az •greit, wi: wil giv it •haif az 
tj ^moujan. and ^sou on. 

5a ^masiz av ^bodiz mei bi: ^mesard in aldijan, bai 
cidig 5am agenst a*nA5ar bodi. a Isairtn *foirs iz 
:did far •stopii] a Ibodi in ^moujan. 5a Igreitar 5a ^mas 
5a bodi, sou dog az 5a ^reit av ^moujan iz 5a ^seim, 5a 
eitar 5a *fo:rs birdid. 

nau b:l feiiz *weiz av ^mesariq si:m bot ta bi: 
pendant at b:l on 5ear tfoirs av a'trakjan. 5a 'masiz 
^tu: bodiz mait bi: ^mesard bai ^sendiq 5am algenst 
lU anA5ar wiS'aut givig ^eni altenjan ta 5i: a^trakjan 
i bav far wait anA5ar. in *fakt, if 5a bi:dar wil Igiv 
n bo:t ta bwot wi: bav ^sed, hi: wil Isi: 5at 5a Kva:rd 
as 'si:mz ta bi: ^junsd far bu: yifrant Ikwolitiz av a 
di. bikoz wi: ted in ^WAn ^pleis 5at 5a *pul bitwi:n 
l: bodiz iz in a bkst rideijan ta 5ear ^masiz. in b5ar 
a:rdz, bai Imesarig 5ear a^trahjanz, wi: mait ^get at 
ar Imasiz. and deitar wi: hav ted 5at 5ear Imasiz 
dt bi: Jwairkt tut bai tendig 5am a^genst wAn 
LA5ar. t:r 5a •masiz bo:kt ov in feiiz tu: tests 5a 
wi: si: bou tiizn, auttaid iktpiarians, far 5a 
b:f 5at 5ei t:r 5a seim, and, in takt, 5ei hav bi:n 
vn tui bifrant beimz — 5a Ifazrst bi:iq graviteijanal 
las and 5a tekand intirjal ^mas. bAt, on 5i: bSar 
md, 5a moust •diiteild tests giv bou tain 5at 5ei ar in 
ni *wei ^difrant. df it iz ti:n fram 5a test av tendig 
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give it motion. The greater the mass of the body the 
less is the motion we give it, so long, naturally, as we 
are usiog the same degree of force for the same amount 
of time. If we make the mass twice as great, we will 
give it half as much motion. And so on. 

The masses of bodies may be measured in addition, 
by sending them against another body. A certain 
force is needed for stopping a body in motion. The 
greater the mass of the body, so long as the rate of 
motion is the same, the greater the force needed. 

Now all these ways of measuring seem not to be 
dependent at all on their force of attraction. The 
masses of two bodies might be measured by sending 
them against one another without giving any attention 
to the attraction they have for one another. In fact, 
if the reader will give some thought to what we have 
said, he will see that the word mass ” seems to be 
used for two different qualities of a body. Because 
we said in one place that the pull between two bodies 
is in a fixed relation to their masses. In other words, 
by measuring their attractions, we might get at their 
masses. And later we have said that their masses 
might be worked out by sending them against one 
another. Are the masses talked of in these two tests 
the same ? We see no reason, outside experience, for 
the belief that they are the same, and, in fact, they 
have been given two different names—the first being 
“ gravitational mass ” and the second ** inertial mass.” 
But, on the other hand, the most detailed tests give no 
sign that they are in any way different. If it is seen 
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^inta wAn 9iiA?59r ?j9t *waii ^bodi haz Jtwais Si: 
inbn’Jal *inas 0 v 9*nAS9r, Sen it wil bi: *si:n fr9m Si: 
9ltrak59n test Sab it baz ^twais Sa gravilbeijanal •mas. 
Sis k 0 mlpli:tli Iparalel kan^dijan iz, kwait Ankjemdsiq, 
and lsi:mz ta •bii, hwen wAn givz •0o:t tu: it, •veri 
•streinds- bikoz it siimz Ikwait a Iposibl aiUia Sat 
•sAbstans mait •not hav had Ifoirs av a^trakjan. hf wi: 
keim akros a •stoun in ^autar •speis and •geiv it 9 •blou 
wiS a •stik it wnd bi: ^put in Imoujan, and its keit av 
•moujan wud bi: di^pendant on Sa Iforrs av Se •blou and 
on its inb:r5al ^mas. bat ^hwai dAZ Sa •stoun tav Sis 
Istreind 5 •pauar av •pulig b:! USar stounz — in Ifakt, 
b:l •sAbstans ? bat wi: bevar hav Sa •wAn wiS^aut Si: 
USar. iz it •posibl Sat gravikeijan and in*9:r5ia a:r ku: 
•neimz far Sa •seim iBig ? •Sis iz a ^kwestjan hwitj 
•moust •men av fsaians du: Inot •si:m ta hav bi:n •trAbld 
bai. bat •wAn •man waz •not ounli •di:pli •trAbld bai it, 
bat hi: •got Si: •a:nsar; and Si: •autkAm iz Sat •greit 
•tairniq -point in •saians neimd lainsteinz iQiari av 
rela^tiviti. 
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from the test of sending them into one another that 
one body has twice the inertial mass of another, then 
it will be seen from the attraction test that it has 
twice the gravitational mass. This completely parallel 
condition is quite imchanging, and seems to be, when 
one gives thought of it, very strange. Because it 
seems quite a possible idea that substance might not 
have had force of attraction. If we came across a 
stone in outer space and gave it a blow with a stick 
it would be put in motion, and its rate of motion 
would be dependent on the force of the blow and on 
its inertial mass. But why does the stone have this 
strange power of pulling all other stones — ^in fact, all 
substance ? But we never have the one without the 
other. Is it possible that ‘‘ gravitation ” and “ in- 
ertia ’’ are two names for the same thing ? This is a 
question which most men of science do not seem to 
have been troubled by. But one man was not only 
deeply troubled by it, but he got the answer ; and 
the outcome is that great turning-’point in science 
named Einstein’s Theory of Kelativity. 
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12. and on ?5a *fa:rst •dei av An*levnd Ibred, hwen 
?yei *meid an *ofariq av tJa *pa:souvar, hiz di'saiplz *sed 
ta Mm, ^hwear ar wi: ta ^gou and meik ^redi far ju: ta 
•teik ?5a Ipaisouvar ? 

13. and hii sent •tn: av hiz di*saiplz, and Ised ta Sam, 
*gou inta Sa ^taun, and Sear wil *kAm ta ju: a ^man wiS 
a Ivesl av iwortar : •gou ^aiftar him ; 

14. and hwear^evar hi: ^gouz hn, Isei ta Si: •ounar av 
Sa lhaus, Sa •marstar ^sez, ^hwear iz mai Igest-rum, hwear 
ai mei ^teik Sa lpa:souvar wiS mai di^saiplz ? 

15. and M: wil ^teik ju: him'self tu: a Igreit Upar 
*ru:m wiS a •teibl and ^si:ts : and •Sear •meik •redi far as. 

16. and Sa di*saiplz ^went •aut, and Ikeim inta Sa 
•taun, and •so: Sat it •woz az hi: had •sed : and Sei •meid 
'redi Sa •pa:souvar. 

17. and Jhwen it waz Jirvui^ hi: •keim wiS Sa •twelv. 

IR. and •hwail Sei war Jsiitid •teikiq •fu:d, •d 5 i:zas 
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12. And on the first day of Unleavened Bread, when 
they made an ofiering of the Passover, his disciples 
said to him, Where are we to go and make ready for 
yon to take the Passover ? 

13. And he sent two of his disciples, and said to 
them, Go into the town, and there will come to yon 
a man with a vessel of water ; go after him ; 

14. And wherever he goes in, say to the owner of 
the honse, The Master says, Where is my guest- 
room, where I may take the Passover with my 
disciples ? 

15. And he will take you himself to a great upper 
room with a table and seats : and there make ready 
for ns. 

16. And the disciples went out, and came into the 
town, and saw that it was as he had said : and they 
made ready the Passover. 

17. And when it was evening he came with the 
twelve. 

18. And while they were seated taking food, Jesus 

1 From TU Basic SU Mark, Oh. xiv, pp. 88-92, In this story 
words are used from the list for Beading Verse (100 words) and 
the Bible list (50 words). 
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feed, feruili, ai feei ta jui, ^wah av jui wil bi: Ifoils ta mi:, 
I’V^An bu: iz feeikig *fu:d wi?5 mi:. 

19. bei war fead, and feed ta him Iwaii bai IwAn, liz 
it fei ? 

20. and hi: feed ta Sam, it iz ^wAn av Sa fewelv, IwAn 
hu: iz Iputiq biz Ibred 'wiS mi: inta Sa feeim •vesl. 

2L Sa feAn av ^man ^gonz, b:vn az Sa feaitiqz feei av 
him: bat *ka:rst iz •Sat ^man 0ru: lbu:m Sa feAn av 
iman iz *gi\Ti *Ap ! it wud bav bi:n ^gud far *Sat ^man 
had bi: *not bi:n givn •ba:r0. 

22. and •bwail Sei war feeikig *fu:d, bi: feuk ^bred, 

and hwen bi: bad ^givn it biz 'blesig,- bi: Imeid a 

di'visan av it, and •geiv it ta Sam, and feed, feeik it ; 
feis iz mai ^bodi. 

23. and bi: feuk a ^kAp, and *bwen bi: had feed a 

*prear, bi: •geiv it ta Sam ; and Sei fe:l bad a ^dri^k 

fram it. 

24. and hi: feed ta Sam, *Sis iz mai >blAd av Sa 
^testamant, bwitj iz ^givn far ^men. 

25. *tru:li ai feei ta ju:, ai wil teik bou •mo:r av 
Sa •fruit av Sa •vain, til Sa •dei bwen ai ^teik it Inju: in 
Sa •kiqdam av •god. 

26. and •aiftar a •sog av •preiz, Sei •went •aut ta Sa 
•mauntin av •olivz. 

27. and •d 5 i:zas feed ta Sam, ju: wil •o:l bi: •t8:rnd 
a^genst mi: bikoz it iz •in Sa •bnk, ai wil put Sa •kiipar 
av Sa •Jiip ta beO, and Sa •Jiip wil bi: •wondariq in •evri 
difeekjan. 

28. bat feiftar ai bav •got •ap fram Sa •ded, ai wil 
•gou bi*fo:r ju: inta •galili:, 
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said, Truly, I say to you, One of you will be false to 
me, one wbo is taking food mtb me. 

19. They were sad, and said to him one by one, Is 
it II 

20. And he said to them, It is one of the twelve, one 
who is putting his bread with me into the same vessel. 

21. The Son of man goes, even as the writings say of 
: but cursed is that man through whom the Son of 

man is given up ! It would have been good for that 
man had he not been given birth. 

22. And while they were taking food, he took 
bread, and when he had given it his blessii^, he made 
a division of it, and gave it to them, and said, Take it ; 
this is my body. 

23. And he took a cup, and when he had said a 
prayer, he gave it to them ; and they aU had a drink 
from it. 

24. And he said to them, This is my blood of the 
testament, which is given for men. 

25. Truly I say to you, I will take no more of the 
fruit of the vine, till the day when I take it new in the 
kingdom of God. 

26. And after a song of praise, they went out to the 
Mountain of Olives. 

27. And Jesus said to them. You will aU be turned 
against me : because it is in the Book, I will put the 
keeper of the sheep to death, and the sheep wiU be 
wandering in every direction. 

28. But after I have got up from the dead, I will go 
before you into Galilee. 
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29. bat Jpiitar *sed ta him, Sou Si: USarz mei bii 
•tairnd a^genst ju:, •ai wil bot bi:. 

30. and •d 5 i:zas •sed ta him, >tru:li ai ^sei ta ju:, Sat 
Jju:, ta^ei, •iivn 'Sis 'nait, bi'foar Sa 'koks 'sekand 'krai, 
wil sei '0ri: 'taimz Sat ju: hav 'nou 'nolids av mi:. 

31. bat hi: 'sed wiS 'pajan, if ai 'hav ta bi: 'put ta 
'deO 'wiS ju:, ai wil 'not bi: 'fo:ls ta ju:, and Sei 'o:l 
'sed Sa 'seim. 

32. and Sei 'keim tu: a 'pleis hwitj waz 'neimd 
geO'semani ; and hi: 'sed ta hiz di'saiplz, bi: 'si:tid 
'hiar hwail ai 'sei a 'prear. 

33. and hi: 'tuk wiS him ■pi:tar and 'dseimz and 
'dson, and 'gri:f and 'greit 'trAbl 'keim a'pon him. 

34. and hi: 'sed ta Sam, mai 'soul iz 'veri 'sad, 'iivn 
ta 'deO ; 'hi: 'hiar a 'litl 'taim, and 'ki:p 'wotj. 

35. and hi: 'went 'fo:rward a litl, and 'fo:lig 'daun 
on Si: 'a:r0, 'meid a 'prear Sat, 'if it waz 'posibl, Si: 
'auar mait 'gou 'from him. 

36. and hi: 'sed, 'aba, 'fa:Sar, 'o:l 'Oiqz ar 'posibl ta 
'ju: ; 'teik awei Sis 'kAp f ram mi: : bat 'i:vn 'sou, 'not 
'mai di'zaiar, bat 'juarz bi: 'dAn. 

37. and hi: 'keim, and 'so: Sam 'sli:pii3, and 'sed ta 
'pi:tar, 'saiman, 'a:r ju: 'sli:piq ^ wa:r ju: An'eibl ta 
'ki:p 'wotj 'wAn 'auar ? 

38. 'ki:p 'wotj and 'sei 'prearz, sou Sat ju: mei 'not 
bi: ouvar'kAm bai Si: 'i:vl wAnj Sa 'spirit 'tru:li iz 
'redi, bat Sa 'flej iz 'fi:bl, 

39. and a'gen hi: 'went a'wei and 'sed a 'prear, 
'jmzii] Sa 'seim 'wanrdz. 
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29. But Peter said to him, Though the others may 
be turned against you, I will not be. 

30. And Jesus said to him. Truly I say to you, that 
you, today, even this night, before the cock’s second 
cry, will say three times that you have no knowledge 
of me. 

31. But he said with passion. If I have to he put to 
death with you, I will not be false to you. And they 
all said the same. 

32. And they came to a place which was named 
Gethsemane ; and he said to his disciples. Be seated 
here while I say a prayer. 

33. And he took with him Peter and James and 
John, and grief and great trouble came upon him. 

34. And he said to them, My soul is very sad, even 
to death : be here a little time, and keep watch. 

35. And he went forward a little, and falling down 
on the earth, made a prayer that, if it was possible, 
the hour might go from him. 

36. And he said, Abba, Father, all things are 
possible to you ; take away this cup from me : but 
even so, not my desire but yours be done. 

37. And he came, and saw them sleeping, and said 
to Peter, Simon, are you sleeping ? Were you unable 
to keep watch one hour ? 

38. Keep watch and say prayers, so that you may 
not be overcome by the evil one ; the spirit truly is 
ready, but the flesh is feeble. 

39. And again he went away and said a prayer, 
using the same words. 
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40. and a^gen hii Ikeim and ^so: ?5am Isliipig, bikoz 
?Jear •aiz war •veri ^taiard ; and Sei had ^nAGiq ta *sei in 
^ainsar. 

41. and hi: *keim ?ia ^Gaird •taim, and ^sed ta Sam, 
Igou bn bliipiq bau, and beik juar best ; kiz, Sa IsAn 
av 'man iz 'givn 'Ap inta Sa 'handz av 'i:vl 'men. 

42. 'get 'ap, 'let as bi: 'gouiq ; 'sir, 'hi: hu: 'givz mi: 
'ap iz at 'hand. 

43. and 'streit a'wei, hwail hi: waz 'stil 'to:kii3, 
'd5u:das 'keim, 'wAn av Sa 'twelv, and 'wiS him a 'greit 
'nAmbar wiS 'so:rdz and 'stiks, fram Sa 'tjiif 'pri:sts, and 
Sa 'skraibz and 'Souz in o:' 0 oriti. 

44. nau 'hi: hui had bi:n 'fo:ls ta him had 'givn 
Sam a 'sain 'seiiq, ta huim'evar ai 'giv a 'kis, 'Sat iz 'hi: ; 
'get him, and 'teik him a'wei 'seifli. 

45. and 'hwen hi: had 'kAm, hi: went 'streit 'tu: him 
and 'sed, 'rabai } and 'geiv him a 'kis. 

46. and Sei 'put Sear 'handz on him, and 'tuk him. 

47. bat a 'sa:rtn 'wAn av Sam hu: waz 'niar 'tuk aut 
hiz 'so:rd, and 'geiv Sa 'sa:rvant av Sa 'hai 'pri:st a 'blou, 
'kAtiq of hiz 'iar. 

48. and 'd 5 i:zas 'sed ta Sam, 'hav ju: 'kAm 'aut az 
a'genst a '0i:f, wiS 'sa:rdz and 'stiks ta 'teik mi:? 

49. ai waz 'wiS ju: 'evri 'dei in Sa 'haus av 'god 
'ti:t5iQ, and ju: 'did not 'teik mi: ; bat 'Sis iz 'dAn sou 
Sat Sa 'houli 'raitiqz mei 'kAm 'tru:. 

50. and Sei 'o:l went a'wei fram him in 'fiar. 

51. and a 'sa:rtn 'jaij 'man went 'a:ftar him, wiS 
'ounli a 'linin 'klo0 abaut hiz 'bodi ; and Sei 'put Sear 
'handz on him ; 
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40. And again lie came and saw them sleeping, 
because their eyes were very tired ; and they had 
nothing to say in answer. 

41. And he came the third time, and said to them, 
Go on sleeping now, and take your rest ; see, the Son 
of man is given up into the hands of evil men. 

42. Get up, let us be going ; see, he who gives me up 
is at hand. 

43. And straight away, while he was still talking, 
Judas came, one of the twelve, and with bitu a great 
number with swords and sticks, from the chief priests, 
and the scribes and those in authority. 

44. Now he who had been false to him had given 
them a sign saying. To whomever I give a kiss, that is 
he ; get him, and take him away safely. 

45. And when he had come, he went straight to him 
and said, Rabbi ; and gave him a kiss. 

46. And they put their hands on him, and took him. 

47. But a certain one of them who was near took 
out his sword and gave the servant of the high priest a 
blow, cutting off his ear. 

48. And Jesus said to them. Have you come out as 
against a thief, with swords and sticks to take me ? 

49. I was with you every day in the House of God 
teaching, and you did not take me ; but this is done so 
that the holy writings may come true. 

50. And they all went away from him in fear. 

51. And a certain young man went after him, with 
only a linen cloth about his body ; and they put their 
hands on him ; 
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The Stoby or Judas 

52. bat hi: Igot a^wei An’klouSd, 'wiSlaut 8a llinin 
I]do0. 

53. and Sei Ituk Idsiizas a^wei ta 8a 'hai 'priist ; and 
8ear 'keim ta'geSar wi8 him b:! 8a Itjiif Ipriists and 
•8ouz in o:'0oriti and 8a Iskraibz. 



The Story of Judas 

52. But he got away unclothed, without the linen 
cloth. 

53. And they took Jesus away to the high priest ; 
and there came together with him all the chief priests 
and those in authority and the scribes. 
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•mAiii and ^pairijasiq pauar 

wi: hav a di^zaiar ta bi: ^sarrtn, o:r az •sairtn az it 
iz •posibl ta bi:, t5at twen wii hav ^niAni in auar tpokits 
o:r at auar 'bai^ks, it wil hav Sa ^seim ^pairtjasii] pauar, 
o:r *giv as Sa Iseim kan^troul ouvar ?ia Igudz and •sairvisiz 
hwitj ar bfard far ^seil, at ^eni Itaim — taWei o:r ta^morou, 
in a ^jiarz •taim, o:r in ^fifti jiarz taim, 

•Sis kam*pli:tli ^fikst Ipazitjasiq pauar ouvar ^o:l •sorrts 
av Igudz and ’sairvisiz wud lounli bi: Iposibl if b:! 
Ipraisiz -war at lo:l Itaimz Anitjeindsd; and l?5is Ikliaiii 
wil Inevar Ibi:, bikoz av ?5a It 5 eind 5 iz in tJa Ireit and 
Ikost av pra'djuisii] Isairtn Igudz. in Igud Ijiarz, hwen 
Sear iz Imoir San Sa Inoirmal almaunt av Ifazrm Iprodjuis, 
Sa Itendansi liz far it ta bii Itjiipar San USar I0igz ; and 
Sa Iseim ilfekt wil IkAm albaut lif, 0ru: SAm Inju: 
inlvenjan, Istizl, o:r Ikemikali praidjuist Isilk, orr leni 
USar I0ig dilzaiard bai Iman, iz Imeid lmo:r Ikwikli and 
ItSiipli. bat lautsaid iSiiz 'tjeindsiz in Ipraisiz Ikoizd 
bai Sa Ifakt Sat Sear iz Imoir oir lies San Sa Inoirmal 
almaunt av ISis o:r ISat Isorrt av Igudz, it iz imipoirtant 
far Si: lavarids Ipairtjasiq pauar av imAni ouvar a 
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MONEY AND PURCHASING POWERS 


We have a desire to be certain, or as certain as it 
is possible to be, that when we have money in our 
pockets or at our banks, it will have the same pur- 
chasing power, or give us the same control over the 
goods and services which are offered for sale, at any 
time — ^today or tomorrow, in a year’s time, or in jSfby 
years’ time. 

This completely fixed purchasing power over all 
sorts of goods and services would only be possible if 
all prices were at all times unchanged ; and this clearly 
will never be, because of the changes in the rate and 
cost of producing certain goods. In good years, when 
there is more than the normal amount of farm produce, 
the tendency is for it to be cheaper than other things ; 
and the same effect will come about if, through some 
new invention, steel, or chemically produced silk, or 
any other thing desired by man, is made more quickly 
and cheaply. But outside these changes in prices 
caused by the fact that there is more or less than the 
normal amount of this or that sort of goods, it is im- 
portant for the average purchasing power of money 

1 Put into Basic from Money^ Hartley Withers, pp. 76-79. Id 
this aocoxmt words are used from the Economics List (60 words). 
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Money and Purchasino Power 

imbar 9v ^jiarz ta bi: in a *greit Imesar •fikst far *o:l 
idz ^teikn ta^getJar. Sir ^avarids •tjeinds av *prais av 
I Igudz ^teikn ta*geSar iz Imesard far as bai ^ekspairts 
sta’tistiks, buzz ^wairk it bz ta ^get ta^geSar 5a 
jkistiks av Itjeinds av •aiitput, ^gudz *ju:zd, >praisiz, 
d •evri U^ar ^fakt hwitj mei bi: ^put inta bAmbar 
irm, wi5 5a Ihelp av ^bwot ar beirnd ^indeks nAmbarz. 

: lindeks nAmbar Igivz as 5a ^dsenaral levl av Ipraisiz, 
d bwen ^5is ^kiips Anltjeindsd, 5a ^parrtjasii] pauar 
auar *mAni iz An^tjeindsd, o:r at lliist feat iz auar 
>up. 

feaut on 5a ^kwestjan iz batjaral in *vju: av 5i: 
s^piarians av 5i: •avarid 5 ^pairtjasar, bui iz Ifriikwantli 
r^praizd bai 5a Isteitmant 5at Ipraisiz bav bikAm Isou 
AtJ llouar ^aiftar 59 Iwoir, o:r laiftar a ^sairtn Idei ; 
u bi: baz *not Isiin feni SAtJ Idrop in biz Ifamili 
caunts, o:r bwen bi: meiks a IparrtSas. and ^bwen 
iz ^pointid •aut ta bim 5at *indeks nAmbarz ar 
5 enarali >beist on 5a Ipraisiz av ^boulseil Igudz, 5at a 
►:1 in isAtJ Ipraisiz Iteiks IsAm feaim ta Iget ta 5a 
Ablik bilkoz av 5i: opa^reijanz av Imidlmen and 
:lteilarz, and 5at bndeks nAmbarz du: bot fesenarali 
iik intu: a'kaunt 5a Ikost av Isairvisiz SAtJ az Ireilwei 
arids, o:r edjulkeijan, o:r Ibaus rent, bi: IkAmz ta 5a 
Isisan 5at bndeks nAmbarz ar Inot a Iveri Itru: Imesar 
• 5a Ikost av divig. in a^dijan, it Iprobabli IkAmz ta 
z Imaind 5at lindeks InAmbarz Ispejali dilzaind far 
lesariq 5a Ikost av Ilivig av a Iwazrkig Imanz Ifamili 
>v bi:n a Ikorz av imAtJ ItrAbl in lindastri. 

5ear iz IsAmGig lin 5is, and 5a Ivju: av 5a Iman in 5a 
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Money and Purchasing Power 

over a number of years to be in a great measure fixed 
for all goods taken together. The average change of 
price of all goods taken together is measured for us by 
experts in statistics, whose work it is to get together 
the statistics of changes of output, goods used, prices, 
and every other fact which may be put into number 
form, with the help of what are named Index Numbers. 
The Index Number gives us the general level of prices, 
and when this keeps unchanged, the purchasing power 
of our money is unchanged, or at least that is our 
hope. 

Doubt on the question is natural in view of the 
experience of the average purchaser, who is frequently 
surprised by the statement that prices have become 
so much lower after the War, or after a certain day ; 
though he has not seen any such drop in his family 
accounts, or when he makes a purchase. And when 
it is pointed out to him that Index Numbers are gener- 
ally based on the prices of wholesale goods, that a fall 
in such prices takes some time to get to the public 
because of the operations of middlemen and retailers, 
and that Index Numbers do not generally take into 
account the cost of services such as railway carriage, 
or education, or house rent, he comes to the decision 
that Index Numbers are not a very true measure of 
the cost of living. In addition, it probably comes to 
his mind that Index Numbers specially designed for 
measuring the cost of living of a working man’s family 
have been a cause of much trouble in industry. 

There is something in this, and the view of the man 
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Moistey and Purchasing Power 

briit iz sa*po:rtid bai prs^fesar •mairSal in a Isteitmant 
> ?yi: ilfekt Sat 0 kam^pliitli Itru: Imesar 9v ^pairtjasig 
mar iz im^posibl bot •ounli in Ifakt bat in ISoit. 
jt *indeks nAmbarz, az ^log az wi: ar konjas av Sear 
.mits, a:r av Weri •greit ^jnis az a ^rAf >nie 5 ar, and an 
iltSeindsiq lindeks nAmbar iz ^sairtnli a Isain Sat 
)r iz Weri >litl ItSeinds in Sa ^pairtSasig pauar av 
uni, and *Sat iz b:l Sat mei bi: ^lukt fair, 
bat kav wi: in Ifakt a dikaiar far Sa >fikst Iprais 
^nWiJan hwitj iz ^mairkt bai an An^tjeindsig ^indeks 
Ambar ? ^wud it kot in *fakt bi: ^nutj ^moir •pli:zii] 
wi: Imeid Sa diskAvari, ^evri ^taim wi: meid a ^pairtjas, 
)t auar ImAni went 'fairSar, bikoz Ipraisiz war lfo:lig 
:1 Sa *taiin ? 

wi: ar lukig ^ounli at auar *intrasts az •pa:rt5asarz 
id kanUju:marz, feis iz ^sarrtnli Isou — 'az 'sAtJ, wi: ar 
lAtJ mo:r 'plhzd ta si: Ipraisiz 'forliq and Sa 'pairtjasig 
auar av auar 'niAni gouig kp San ta •si: Sam kiipiq 
evl. bat ISis iz lounli 'sou az 'log az wi: ar 'sairtn 
jt Si: a'maunt av 'mAni hwitj wi: kav in auar Ipokits 
il *i:kwali bi: An'tjeindsd, and it iz Iveri 'haird far as 
) bi: •sa:i*tn abaut 'Sis. 
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Mokey and Purchasing Power 

in the street is supported by Professor Marshall in a 
statement to the effect that a completely true measure 
of purchasing power is impossible not only in fact but 
in thought. But Index Numbers, as long as we are 
conscious of their limits, are of very great use as a 
rough measure, and an unchanging Index Number is 
certainly a sign that there is very little change in the 
purchasing power of money, and that is all which may 
be looked for. 

But have we in fact a desire for the fixed price con- 
dition which is marked by an unchanging Index 
Number ? Would it not in fact be much more pleasing 
if we made the discovery, every time we made a pur- 
chase, that our money went further, because prices 
were falling aU the time 1 

If we are looking only at our interests as purchasers 
and consumers, this is certainly so — as such, we are 
much more pleased to see prices falling and the pur- 
chasing power of our money going up than to see 
them keeping level. But this is only so as long as 
we are certain that the amount of money which we 
have in our pockets will equally be unchanged, and it 
is very hard for us to be certain about this. 




kAm 

get 

giv 

gou 

ki:p 

let 

ineik 

put 

si:m 

teik 

bir 

dui 

hav hdv 

sei 

si: 

send 

mei 

wil 

a^baut 

a^kros 

^aiftar 

algenst 


THE BASIC WORDS 

Operations, eto. 

( 100 ) 

at at 

bi^foir 

bi*twi:n 

bai 

daun 

from fram 

in 

of 

on 

•ouvar 
0rui 
tui ta 
*Andar 
Ap 
■wi?5 
az az 
foir far 
ov av 
til 

tSan. t5an 
ei a (an an) 
tSiz tJa 
oil 
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The Basic Words 



biar 

niar 

nau 

aut 

sam 

stil 


Sen 

Sear Sar 

and 

ta'geSar 

wel 

bilmoust 
‘ i*nAf 
b:vu 
mti 

oz 

rQAfcJ 

bat 

not 

til 

^ounli 

kwait 

sou 

•veri 

m 

talmorou 

^jestardei 

idr 

no:r0 

ii 

sau6 

in 

iist 

)r 

1 west 

r 

pliiz 

rward 

jes 


Things (General) 
(400) 

aunt I eldijen 

i I e^SAstmant 
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The Basic Worhs 


ad^vairtismant 

a^griimant 

ear 

a*maunt 

aimjuizmaiit 

^animal 

•ainsar 

apa*reitas 

alpruivl 

^airgiumant 

azrt 

a'tak 

tempt 

a^tenSan 

aftrakjan. 

oilGoriti 

bak 

^balans 

beis 

bi'heivjar 

billiif 

bazrS 

bit 

bait 

bUd 

bleu 

*bodi 

brazs 

bred 

breS 

>brA?Sar 

tbildig 

bazm 


bazrst 

^biznis 

•bAtar 

^kanvas 

kear 

kozz 

tjozk 

trains 

tSeind 5 

klo0 

koul 

•kAlar 

•kAmfart 

ka*miti 

IkArapani 

kam^parisn 

kompi^tijan 

kan'dijan 

ka^nekjan 

kan^troul 

kuk 

*kopar 

•kopi 

kozrk 

*kotn 

kof 

*kAntri 

•kAvar 

krak 

^kredit 

kraim 

krAj 

krai 
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The Basic Woeds 


i*9nt 

lerar 

TV 

invent 

mids 

ig^zaimpl 

ind58r 

iks^tjeinds 

itar 

igtistans 

iks^panjan 

) 

iks^piariaaa 


leksparrt 

3i39U 

fakt 

gri: 

zain 

foil 

Ifamili 

zaiar 

•fa:(5ar 

strAkJan 

fiar 

iteil 

Ifidiq 

velapmant 

•fikjan 

dsestjan 

fiild 

rekSan 

fait 

ilkAvari 

^faiar 

j^kAjan 

fieiia 

ziiz 

fiait 

3*gASt 

Iflauar 

stans 

fould 

strilbjuzjan 

fu:d 

lyisan 

fairs 

,ut 

foirm 

iqk 

frend 

raivig 

frAnt 

LSt 

fruit 

r0 

glais 

I 3 

gould 

Lidkeijan 

'gAvarnmant 

!ekt 

grein 

id 

grais 
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grip 

gruip 

grou0 

gaid 

•hairbar 

Iharrmani 

heit 

Jhiariq 

hilt 

help 

•histari 

houl 

houp 

lauar 

ihjuxmar 

ais 

ai^dia 

limpAls 

•inkriis 

•indastri 

iqk 

linsekt 

hnstrumant 

in^Suarans 

hntrast 

in*venjan 

*aiarn 

*d5eli 

dgoin 

Idsarrni 

d5Ad5 

dsAmp 

kik 


The Basic Woebs 

kis 

> nolids 
land 

^laggwids 

laif 

lo: 

led 

•larrniq 

'le‘(5ar 

*letar 

•levl 

lift 

lait 

* limit 

linin 

Uikwid 

list 

luk 

los 

Iav 

ma^Siin 

man 

^manidsar 

mairk 

•mairkit 

mas 

mill 

>me 30 r 

milt 

tmirtiq 

•memari 

tmetl 

Imidl 
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The Basic Words 


milk 

maind 

main 

•minit 

mist 

ImAni 

mAn0 

•moirnig 

*mAt 59 r 

Imoujan 

Imauntin 

murv 

Imjuizik 

neim 

^neijan 

nird 

njuxz 

nait 

noiz 

nout 

^nAmbar 

obzar^veijan 

bfar 

oil 

opakeijan 

a'pinjan 

k)irdar 

oirganai' zeijan 

•oimamant 

*ounar 

peidg 

pein 

peinfe 


Jpeipar 

pairt 

peist 

*peimant 

piis 

^pairsn 

pleis 

plaint 

plei 

Iplesar 

point 

•poizn 

^poliS 

Jpoirtar 

pakijan 

Jpaudar 

pauar 

prais 

print 

*prouses 

*prodjuzs 

•profit 

•proparti 

prouz 

•proutest 

pul 

•pAiiiSmant 

•parrpas 

puS 

•kwoliti 

•kwestjan 

rein 

reind 5 
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The Basic Words 

I 'sairysiit 


reit 

rei 

riJakJsn 

*riidig 

*rirzn 

*rekorrd 

ri*gret 

ri* lei Jan 

rilidsan 

repri^zentativ 

ri^kwest 

ri*spekt 

rest 

ri^woird 

Jrit5m 

rais 

Ipivar 

rond 

roixl 

ruim rum 

TAb 

ruil 

rAn 

soilt 

sand 

skeil 

^saians 

sir 

silt 

*sekritari 

si*lekjan 

self 

sens 


seks 

Jeid 

Jeik 

Jeim 

Jok 

said 

sain 

silk 

*silvar 

•sistar 

saiz 

skai 

slirp 

slip 

sloup 

smaj 

smel 

smail 

smouk 

snirz 

snou 

soup 

sa^saiiti 

sAn 

soq 

sorrt 

saund 

surp 

speis 

steids 

stairt 

^steitmant 
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The Basic Wokds 


stiim 

trik 

still 

•tXAbl 

step 

tairn 

stitj 

twist 

stoun 

Jjurnit 

stop 

iu:s 

^stoiri 

•valjuz 

stretj 

va:rs 

IstrAktJor 

•vesl 

•sAbstons 

vjiii 

‘Sugar 

vois 

sa'dsestjaa 

wo:k 

•sAmar 

wo:r 

sa^poirt 

woS 

sar^praiz 

weist 

swim 

1 wo: tar 

^sistim 

weiv 

toik 

waks 

teist 

wei 

taka 

^weSar 

kiitjiq 

wirk 

•tendansi 

weit 

test 

wind 

»ei9ri 

wain 

eiq 

•wintar 

0o:t 

‘wuman 

*0AQdar 

wud 

taim 

wul 

tin 

waird 

top 

wairk 

tAtJ 

wuind 

kxeid 

‘raitig 

•transpoirt 

jiar 
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(jpl.) 'wimin 



'arjgl 

ant 

•apl 

airtj 

arrm 

*arrmi 

Ibeibi 

bag 

boil 

band 

•beisn 

Ibaiskit 

baiO 

bed 

bii 

bel 

•beri 

boird 

bleid 

boird 

bout 

boun 

buk 

burt 

•botl 

boks 

boi 

brein 

breik 


XHE Jt5ASIO WORDS 

Things (Pioturable) 

(200) 

braintj 

brik 

brid5 

brAj 

'bAkit 

bAlb 

’bAtn 

keik 

^kamora 

kaird 

kairt 

•karid^ 

kat 

tSein 

tjirz 

tjest 

tjin 

tJoirtS 

Isairkl 

klok 

klaud 

kout 

Ikolor 

koum 

koird 

kau 

kAp 

kairtn 

Jkujan 
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The Basic Words 


dog 

huk 

doiT 

hoirn 

drein 

hoirs 

droir 

•hospitl 

dres 

haus 

drop 

^ailand 

iar 

•dsual 

eg 

•ketl 

•endsin 

kii 

ai 

nil 

feis 

naif 

farrm 

not 

^fe?5ar 

liif 

ifiqgar 

leg 

fiS 

•laibrsri 

dag 

lain 

dosr 

lip 

dai 

lok 

fut 

map 

foirk 

matj 

faul 

^rnAqki 

freim 

murn 

•gairdn 

mau9 

gairl 

•mAsl 

glAV 

neil 

gout 

nek 

gAn 

•niidl 

hear 

nairv 

*Iiamar 

net 

hand 

noujz 

hat 

nAt 

hed 

bds 

hairt 

^orinds 
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Uvn 

Jpairsl 

pen 

*pensl 

Jpiktjor 

pig 

pin 

paip 

plein 

pleifc 

plan 

•pokit 

pot 

pa'teitou 

*prizn 

pAmp 

reil 

rat 

ri^siit 

rig 

rod 

ru:f 

ru:t 

sell 

sku:l 

Isizorz 


skru: 

Bird 



Sip 

jairt 

Su: 


The Basic Words 

skin 

skairt 

sneik 

sok 

speid 

spAnds 

spuin 

spng 

skwear 

stamp 

stair 

•steijan 

stem 

stik 

•stokiq 

^stAmok 

stoir 

striit 

SAU 

keibl 

teil 

0red 

Grout 

0Am 

^tikit 

tou 

tAn 

tui0 

taun 

trein 

trei 

tri: 

•trauzarz 
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C4U42) 



The 

Am *breld 

TTOll 

wotj 

hwiil 

hwip 


Basic Words 

•hwisl 

•windou 

wig 

•waiar 

wairm 


QtJAT.ITIKS 

(100) 


•eibl 

^asid 

*ai3gri 

oita^matik 

•bjurtiful 

blak 

boilii} 

brait 

Ibronkn 

braun 

tjiip 

kemikl 

kliin 

kliar 

^koman 

Ikompleks 

•kanjas 

kAt 

dixp 

di^pendant 

•azrli 

i^Iastik 


iQektrik 

•iikwal 

fat 

ifairtail 

fairst 

dkst 

fiat 

friz 

Jfrizkwant 

ful 

Id5enaral 

gud 

greit 

grei 

•hagig 

•hapi 

hazrd 

*hel0i 

hai 

•holou 

im^pozrtant 

kaind 

laik 
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meil 

•marid 

ma^tiariel 

•medikl 

•militari 

batjaral 

besosari 

nju: 

boirmal 

bupn 

>pai‘alel 

pazst 

bzikl 

pa^litikl 

puar 

•posibl 

Jpreznt 

tpraivit 

Jprobabl 

kwik 

•kwaiat 

•redi 

red 

iregjular 

ri^sponsibl 


a^weik 

bad 


The Basic Words 

rait 

raund 

seim 

■sekand 

•separit 

Isiarias 

Sairp 

smu:?S 

*stiki 

stif 

streit 

stroq 

•sAdn 

swiit 

toil 

Gik 

tait 

Itaiard 

trui 

*vaialant 

Weitiq 

woirm 

wet 

waid 

waiz 

h’elou 

jAl] 

Opposites 

(50) 

I bent 
1 Ibitar 
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The 

blui 

*s 0 irtn 

kould 

kamJpliit 

*krual 

darrk 

ded 

diar 

*delikit 

*difrant 

Jdairti 

drai 

foxls 

tfiibl 

•fjuitjar 

grim 

il 

laxst 

leit 

left 

luis 


Basic Words 

laud 

lou 

mikst 

Inarou 

ould 

•opazit 

JpAblik 

TAf 

sad 

seif 

•sizkret 

Jorrt 

jAt 

Isimpl 

slou 

smoil 

soft 

*solid 

^spejol 

stremd5 

Bin 

hwait 

roq 
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THE FIRST 60 INTERNATIONAL WORDS 


alcohol 

•alkohol 

aluminium 

alju*minjam 

automobile 

bitamoubiil 

bank 

baqk 

bar 

bair 

beef 

bi:f 

beer 

bior 

calendar 

•kalindor 

chemist 

•kemist 

cheque 

tjek 

chocolate 

^tjokolit 

chorus 

•koires 

cigarette 

sigsket 

club 

kUb 

coffee 

^kofi 

colony 

•kolani 

dance 

dams 

engineer 

end^i^niar 

gas 

gas 

hotel 

hodtel 

influenza 

influ^enzo 

lava 

^la:va 

madam 

•madom 

nickel 

bikl 

opera 

bparo 


orchestra 

brrkistra 

paraffin 

*par 0 fin 

park 

pa:rk 

passport 

*pa:sporrt 

patent 

Jpatnt 

phonograph ^founograf 

piano 

•pjaiiou 

police 

pallirs 

post 

poust 

programme 

•prougram 

propaganda 

propalganda 

radio 

h’eidiou 

restaurant 

^restarog 

sir 

sa:r sar 

sport 

spoa:t 

taxi 

•taksi 

tea 

ti: 

telegram 

Jteligram 

telephone 

^telifoun 

terrace 

Iter is 

theatre 

lOiatar 

tobacco 

ta^bakou 

university 

3Uim*van:siti 

whisky 

•hwiski 
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International Words 


Names of Sciences 

AlgeTsra ^aldgibra Greometrj dsilomstr 

Arithmetic 0^ri0m0tik Mathematics maGalma 

Biology bai*olad3i Physics Ifi^ika 

Chemistry Ikemistri Physiology fizi'oladsi 

Geography dsilografi Psychology sai^kolada 

Geology dsibladsi Zoology zou'olad3 


Special Names 


College •kolid3 

Dominion da^minjan 

Embassy ^embasi 

Empire lempaiar 

Imperial im^piarial 

King kiq 


Museum mju:*ziam 

President iprezidant 

Prince prins 

Princess prin^ses 

Queen kwiin 

Royal ^roial 


Note. — ^In Kedwe^s Bottle, The League of Nations 
War, and The Sun^s System, two or three wc 
are used which, will not be seen in the Basic 
In the books frona which these examples ■v 
taken, the sense of the words in question had I 
made clear in footnotes on earlier pages. 
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masculine sun-powers must be proudly assertive too. That the sun is 
in German feminine helps to condition the s>mthesis. Notice how 
admirably Nietzsche’s use of Zarathustra as his prophet combines 
both necessities, grouping the Oriental and meditative with, since to 
Zarathustra the sun was a symbol of deity, a certain leonine and 
golden strength. 

Dante’s movement from water and muddy marsh (in the Inferno) 
up a mountain (in the Purgatorio) to dance and brilliance (in the 
Paradiso) is implicit in Nietzsche’s impressionism. Dante’s poem is 
constructed throughout of circles; and a similar sense of ultimate 
harmony is felt here. Zarathustra is composed in terms of a poetic lore 
antedating and more basic than any one cultural approach. Its range 
is remarkable, circling roimd and winding into the poetic consciousness 
of all ages. 

The book’s artistic statement is thus true to the norm of at least the 
Western imagination (as opposed to its normal ‘thought’) with a 
summing of the main psychic tendencies of ancient and modern 
literature. It helps us to place the titanic persons, whether good or 
bad, of Marlowe and Corneille; the strong men of romance from the 
Brontes onwards; the hero-worship of Carlyle, the ‘virility’ of 
Lawrence, the evolutionary gospel of Bernard Shaw. But that is not 
all. The inferiority-sense in Hamlet^ which later may be suspected in 
Swift and Pope, as men, and of gathering insistence recently in Maud^ 
The Playboy of the Western Worlds Nan, Hassan, O’Neill’s Strange Interlude 
and The Great God Brown and Eliot’s Prufrock is, with the usual sexual 
undertones, strongly present in Zarathustra. Nietzsche’s saint suffers 
poignantly from the loneliness of a Hamlet, of the Byronic heroes, of 
Tennyson in The Palace of Art, of the many ‘solitaries’ of Wordsworth. 
Here it is variously phrased -as a danger nourishing the ‘brute’ 
within (rv, 13); as a preliminary to some distant worth, the ‘lonely 
ones’ of to-day being the ‘chosen’ of the ‘future’ (i, 23) ; or again, as 
in Hamlet and EHot (at the end of TTie Waste Land) a ‘prison’ (i, 17). 
Though there are dangers, solitude is basic to the main conception. 
Nietzsche’s teaching of creative integration is closely Wordsworthian. 
Wordsworth’s and Milton’s imeasiness with women erotically ap- 
proached, Marlowe’s masculine aestheticism, as well as Shakespeare’s 
favouring often of some idealistic masculine friendship culminating 
in the Sonnets and Timon of Athens, are newly elucidated in 
Nietzsche’s use of the word ‘whip* (i, ig) as an image of masculine 
control — the word is first spoken by a woman — is no more to be felt 
as a practical expedient than his war-metaphors; we must, too, 
remember the book’s supposedly Oriental setting and atmosphere 
(e.g. its camels, etc.); while both St. Paul’s view of women and The 
Taming of the Shrew, where seriousness interpenetrates farce and 
Petruchio, as a stage-figure, traditionally carries a whip, as does Ford 



in The Merry Wives of Windsor^ may be remembered. We may ret 
the dangerous women of Euripides, Racine and Ibsen. Such emphs 
are one with poetry’s normal balancing of masculine rights agai 
the feminine-erotic, of reason against passion, Apollonian agai 
Dionysian, with a view to spiritual power; are part of that dimly ] 
bisexual or supersexual integration - incorporating the willed ideali 
of a Corneille with the passionate abandon of a Racine- which Whitir 
and Nietzsche drive to an explicit and daylight doctrine. 

That strain of demoniac revolt leading from Faustus and Mad 
through Milton’s Satan to Heathcliff and Captain Ahab, with 
Continental analogies in the satanism of Baudelaire, the tormen 
souls of Dostoievsky and half-fledged supermen of Ibsen, can only 
seen in perspective from such a doctrine as Nietzsche’s; which may 
allowed, too, to resolve the striking enigma of Eliot’s lines in ' 
Waste Land: 

The awful daring of a moment’s surrender 

Which an age of prudence can never retract 

By tliis, and this only, we have existed . . . 

So in The Family Reunion the evil powers become at the last *ange 
The dark revolt-substance is being turned gradually to the lig 
Goethe’s cheery devil and the Byronic conflicts acting as pivots. T 
satanisms may, at their worst, be dark, as in the Machiavellian a 
profound, though most dangerous, mind-adventures of Wordswort 
The Borderers and Shelley’s sadist tyrant in The Cenci; but agai 
these are Byron’s Sardanapalus and Shelley’s Prometheus, where rev 
is loving and radiant, and power sacrificial. Such a transmutation 
again, most beautifully apparent in the balance of Coleridge’s t 
plays Remorse and ^apolya, wherein satanism, abysmal metaphysi 
speculation, and crime-guilt lead on, by a reversed use of the one 
of symbols, to radiant heroism, sacrificial devotion, and the burni 
sun-powers of a transcendent chivalry. 

In Ibsen likewise the dark things are gradually transmuted, 
hero’s soul-mate becomes less satanic and more angelic, the recurri 
quest gets brighter, the meaning of his snow-peaks grows clear 
To-day the golden quest is still being pursued: for what else is Yes 
mysterious creature in Byzantium heralded by the poet’s cry, T hail 1 
superhuman’? What else, too, Eliot’s deep record of self-purificati 
by fire in his Four Quartets, with its conclusion, ‘The fire and the n 
are one’ recalling Nietzsche’s many roses and his ‘Thou must be willi 
to burn thyself in thine own flame; how mayest thou be made an 
unless thou first become ashes?’ (i, i8). Where else shall we search c 
the meaniner of the enisrmatic vet comnellinsr conclusion to Fran 
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; poetry of Marvell and Bridges. It finally consolidates the various 
sitions for which the literatures of both the ancient and the modern 
>rlds have been battling. He wisely relates his Superman to the word 
evil’, knowing well what he is about: ‘I divine that ye would call 
y superman the devil’ (n, 21). A weight is being lifted, a new direction 
It out towards highest virtue and immortal powers. This is, precisely, 
hat Ibsen in his last period was driving towards. As in Shakespeare, 
le power-thrust, in marriage to the love-quest, creates a death- 
anquishing wisdom. Nietzsche throughout is explicitly formulating 
lat swerve from an outward to an inner, yet cosmic, power of which 
lamlet’s substitution of a play for revenge-action is an early symptom, 
nd which Browning so finely develops in concentration on painters, 
ausicians, poets and scholars as heroic material. Browning’s challenge, 
juilt on a blend of power and love, draws him as close to Nietzsche 
n positive direction as Byron stands in creative conflict, though 
irowning can himself well characterise the conflict, as in Bishop 
SlougrasrCs Apology. 

. . , when the fight begins within himself 
A man’s worth something. God stoops o’er his head, 

Satan looks up between his feet - both tug - 
He’s left, himself, in the middle: the soul wakes 
And grows. Prolong that battle through his life! 

Never leave growing till the life to come! 

A conflict of sexual energy and spiritual intuition is indicated in terms 
of ‘Satan’ and ‘God’, and the conflict itself regarded as good: Blake’s 
‘marriage of Heaven and Hell* and Goethe’s placing of Mephistopheles 
in the universal scheme are important analogies. Growth is ^us a 
steady enrichment through depth of conflict, with new evil as well as 
new good and continually more inclusive resolutions. This is the 
teaching within all literary creation; which, the more clearly it be 
recognised, the more inevitably, if paradoxically, it compels us not to 
destructions but, as in Nietzsche, to a delicacy which radiates power, 
and a sweetness mastering death. 

The real devil for Nietzsche, and all such creative workers, is the 
Pharisaic intelligence with its filming over of vital energies. He once 
discusses the ‘three most evil things’, voluptuousness, lust of power, and 
selfishness, weighing them ‘well and humanly’ (iii, 10), and indicating 
their dual directions.^ The first may be either a torment of heU-fire or 
a ‘garden-joy of the earth’, a procreative ‘gratefulness’, a coition with 
one’s ^ strange^ other self, a ‘more than marriage’.® The second may be 
^ Compare Pope: 

The same ambition can destroy or save, 

And makes a patriot as it makes a knave. 

(Essay on Man, n, aoi .) 

* He breaks off for fear of ‘swine and libertines’. So Yeats’ ‘anti-self’ must be 
‘whispered’ for fear of ‘blasphemous men’ (Ego Dominos Tuns'), See pp. 137, 155. 
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the self- torment of the tyrannic and cruel; and yet again, it can shatter 
all falsities and ‘whited sepulchres*, and become a challenge, ‘the 
shining interrogative set against premature answers*. It is the ‘supreme 
contempt’ scorning ‘cities and empires’. Power may, like voluptuous- 
ness, be lifted to purity and ‘self-content’, a glowing love, an earth 
which is rosy heaven. Here the divine and human interlock as surely 
as in Christian doctrine; indeed, the whole book might be read as a 
Ghristology transplanted from history to flower afresh. So highest 
power, we are told, ‘stoopeth’, descending from its heights of content 
with a ‘longing’ which is ‘the virtue that giveth’, an ‘unutterable’ 
virtue; what St. Paul meant by It is an error to regard Nietzsche’s 
gospel as limited to the aspiring, humanistic, eros. Power in Z^rathustra 
is something inwardly ga^ered and next given out in generosity and 
sweetness. But neither of these gifts can flourish without respect to the 
third, and he ends by urging the right positive within all ‘selfishness’, 
‘the wholesome, healthy selfishness that floweth from a mighty soul’, 
the ‘self-rejoicing soul’. Such a passage is surely clear enough, urging 
that compulsion on man to face, respect, and transfigure his own 
instinctive self which poet after poet endures. So each lonely, thwarted, 
grandly demonic or miserably angelic hero, whether poet or protagonist, 
in the often painful annals of literary history, is given retrospectively 
a ptupose and significance in Nietzsche’s book. A whole mass of creative 
thinking, including the succession of Germanic philosophers too easily 
dismissed as obscure - it is partly the fault of a culture precluding 
honesty, especially sexual honesty, or their meanings would have been 
clearer - is here incorporated and rendered single and lucid. Each 
happy poem, love-lyric or romantic drama, all erotic beauty and 
glittering merriment and deepest humour in our, or any other, 
literature, is placed; with, moreover, that vivid truth, so often neglected, 
of all poetry made plain, whereby each earthly glamour, each romantic 
delight, is invariably shown as in itself partial and an earnest, a 
momentary insight, of the deathl^s radiance into which it expands. 
All is concentrated, as light through a lens, the passive light of poetic 
wisdom through the ages turned to active and life-penetrating heat, 
a newly-conscious, cauterising, yet bumingly creative command, at 
once scorching flame and golden wonder: 

White on a throne or guarded in a cave 

There lives a prophet who can understand 

Why men were born; but surely we are brave 
Who take the Golden Road to Samarkand. 

That brave pilgrimage is the pilgrimate of poetry beyond poetry, 
and Zarathustra, or Nietzsche, more nearly than any teacher of the 
modern world, is that prophet. 

Nietzsche sees himself as delivering a new gospel at direct variance 


o 
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^th Christianity. He is, however, dominated, precisely as were Blake 
nd Lawrence, by the tone-quality of contemporary Christian observ- 
nce. He cannot see the New Testament as a daring, super-moral, 
aboo-smashing, book, as dangerous in its time as his own in ours, 
>ut only as it exists to-day, its bright meanings smeared over by false 
anctimony and its steely challenge blunted by twenty centuries of 
icclesiastical attrition. He cannot read the Old Testament without 
opposing an exactitude of acceptance necessary such as would make 
lonsense of Homer, Aeschylus, Dante, and Shakespeare; and his 
udgments are therefore as correct and pointless as Bernard Shaw’s 
n his Black Girl in Search of God^ blaming Jehovah for ambiguity of 
ipeech, failure in purpose, and unjust condemnation of man (rv, 6). 
Efe visualises the static and ghostly thought-forms of a conventionalised 
teaching and attacks these as actualities. He sees Jesus as a ‘mob- 
orator’ (n, 4) and ‘arrogant’ advocate of ‘petty folk’ (rv, 7), trying to 
reduce human excellence to mediocrity; as one opposed to laughter 
and all for ‘weeping and gnashing of teeth’, who came himself of the 
rabble, who therefore ‘loved not enough’ and knew not how ‘to dance’ 
(iv, 13). The Christian God is as a ‘judge’ who does not respect ‘love’, 
and who in His youth built Hell (iv, 6). He is led astray by the fallen 
consciousness of a Puritanical Church, concentrating always on ethic, 
repeating but unable to think the smashing convictions of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, and celebrating without living the romance of Jesus’ 
Crucifixion; and forgets, if he ever knew, that the ecclesiastical con- 
ception of Hell is rather classic-medieval than Biblical and mainly 
Italian, probably because of Italy’s volcanoes. Nietzsche’s misconcep- 
tions stand as a living commentary both on the recurrent blindness 
of genius to that which most resembles itself and also on the decadence 
of Christianity in our time. There are, it is true, touches of a more 
generous insight, as when he feels Jesus noble enough to ‘revoke’, as 
Lawrence makes Him revoke in The Escaped Cock^ his supposedly 
defeatist doctrine had he lived (i, 2J2), and admires his penetration of 
the false and Pharisaical (m, 12). Nietzsche’s attack is, properly, 
against the Church alone and the liturgical parody to the Hee-Haw 
of an Ass (rv, 17) tells its own story: the ghostly, bloodless, nasalised 
and, normadly, utterly unsexual instead of inclusively, and sexually 
impelled, super-sexual, tone of our Church tradition, has done its 
inevitable work: ‘They must sing better songs ere I learn belief in 
their saviour’ (n, 4). 

And yet he should at least be grateful to the Church for preserving 
the book on which his own style and many of his images are based - 
We come up against a curious paradox: Z^rathustra bristles with 
Biblical parcels. We thus have ‘Pharisees’ (n, 7), the Tree of Life 
(m, 12), the Mount of Olives (ni, 6). Zarathustra observes the instinct 
of conventional morality to ‘crucify’ the future of mankind in any one 
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of creative, because original, virtue (in, 12). His ‘I await a worthier 
one’ (ii, 22) recalls John the Baptist, his determination to strangle 
‘even that strangler called sin’ (m, 14) might have been spoken by 
St. Paul; as might too his ‘all is lawful’ (rv, 9), while his total message 
does not exclude Paul’s reservation as to ‘expedience’ (i Cor. vi. 12; 
X, 23). His view of accepted goodness as a ‘whited worm-rottenness 
disguised beneath big words’ (iv, 13) and his 

Discover me that love that beareth not only all punishment but also all 
guilt! that justice that acquitteth all but the judge. (i, qo) 

are echoes of Christ. So is this: 

But mine arms and my legs I spare not, my warriors I spare not: how then 
can ye be fit for my warfare? (rv, 1 1) 

Like Christ, he is troubled by people ‘crowding’ to interrupt his 
‘solitude’ and is driven to declare ‘My kingdom is no longer of this 
world’, with the characteristic addition, ‘I need new mountains’ 
(rv, 9). The concept of ‘eternal life’ which is his own book’s heart 
Nietzsche most unfairly repudiates as advanced by others (i, 10): in 
restating a New Testament intuition, he often ignores in the passion 
of rediscovery - it is a world-wide failing which the greatest, it seems, 
cannot avoid - the obvious similarities. His marriage-counsel is 
directly in line with Pauline doctrine and Church tradition, concentrat- 
ing on its supreme creative responsibility (i, 19, 21; iii, 12).- His super- 
man-gospel is a kind of Christology: 

Injustice and filth are cast at the solitary. But, my brother, if thou wouldst be 
a star, thou must shine upon them none the less. (i, 18) 

Zarathustra is a universal lover: ‘Nowhere is there a soul more loving, 
readier to embrace, more all-embracing’ (ni, 14); and again, ‘He 
loveth his enemies: this art knoweth he better than any that ever 
I saw’ - though with the characteristic and delightful conclusion: 
‘but he taketh vengeance therefor on his friends’ (rv, 15). Though 
attacking all defeatist pleasures in sacrifice, as well in great literature 
as in religious ritual, Zarathustra is himself the great apostle of true 
sacrifice, conceived as no reasoned ‘duty’ (i, i) but a ‘thirst’, his whole 
integration-quest being a desire to make himself a worthy ‘gift’, for 
‘a giving virtue is the highest virtue’ (i, 23); ‘firstlings’ are always 
‘sacrificed’ (in, 12) and the only happiness is to be an ‘anointed and 
consecrated’ victim (n, 8). This is St. Paul’s sense of happy bondage, a 
joyful self-loss, an inexhaustible giving, a ‘honey-sacrifice’ (rv, i) whose 
inmost suggested thrill may direct our understanding of Christ. 
Browning’s Caponsacchi in The Ring and the Book may help us here. 
He is enraptured by a wild love pointing towards self-sacrifice; 
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Death meant, to spurn the ground. 

Soar to the sky — die well and you do that. 

The very immolation made the bliss; 

Death was the heart of life, and all the harm 
My folly had crouched to avoid, now proved a veil 
Hiding all gain my wisdom strove to grasp . . . (vi, 951) 

He is like a ‘fly* who finds the ‘intense centre’ of the flame to which 
it is drawn a ‘heaven*. He would (in the manner of Crashaw) 

let come the proper throb would thrill 
Into the ecstasy and outthrob pain. (vi, 972) 

A si m ilar masochistic positive is described in Shelley’s Epipsychidion-, 
and we can recall our long quotation from William James. So ‘life 
and death’ are to Caponsacchi only ‘means to an end’, approaches to 
a higher dimension, both to be used by the ‘passion’ called ‘mistress* 
of that man ‘whose form of worship is self-sacrifice’ (vi, 996) . Nietzsche 
includes the best of both Browning and Shelley. The strength of his 
gospel derives from an indomitable will that man should store all 
riches in himself to shine with the ‘soft lustre’ of that ‘highest virtue’ 
which ‘giveth itself’ (i, 23) ; the virtue of the dedicated, of the artist, 
the saint, of God Himself. A strange sweetness flowers from this 
extraordinary book. Zarathustra is a St. Francis moved to ‘tears and 
song’ by tiny beings of winged Hfe, and all such simplicities among men 
(i, 8). He is, like Timon, a universal lover; one who would prefer, 
Ghrist-like, to ‘pipe’ his flock as does a shepherd, only wishing the 
impenetrability of man might allow the ‘lioness’ of his ‘wisdom’ to 
roar (like Bottom’s lion) ‘tenderly’ (ii, i). 

Zarathustra works to release a stifled power which is also love: 
‘much hidden kindness and power is never divined’ (in, ii). His 
very acceptance of the satanic is a love, for he pities, not hates, the 
dark inconscient abyss, of which man is himself part, which man must 
help redeem, being himself potentially the only ‘meaning’ of earth 
(i, i). So Zarathustra watches the sea and feels himself mystically to 
blame for the ‘dark monster’s’ sorrow, would by his own soul-energy 
redeem its agony and deliver it from ‘evil dreams’: 

Oh, thou kind-hearted fool Zarathustra, thou too blindly confiding one! 
But thou wast ever so: ever drewest thou nigh familiarly to all that is terrible. 

Thou wouldst caress every monster. A whiff of warm breath, a little soft 
tuft on the paw - and forthwith thou wast ready to love and to coax it. 

Love is the peril of him that is most lonely - love for all that doth hut livel 
Laughable indeed is my folly and humility in love! (m, i) 

How gentle always is the approach in Z^rathusira to animal life; and 
I am rem in ded of Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner suddenly recognising 
the beauty and pathos of ‘God’s creatures of the great calm*, before 
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loathed, now blessing them from his heart. The whole book is soft, 
warm; however masculine its thought and steely-precise its images, a 
feminine gentleness pervades. Zarathustra is at least half a woman in 
intuition and sympathy, and can therefore the more readily both under- 
stand women and admire manly strength. 

The emphasis on power is precisely conditioned by mental ‘humility’ 
(ii, 8) before creation and creative energy. After centuries of enervate 
Christianity Nietzsche’s insistence on power as a way to grace balances 
that of Jesus who, after centuries of belief in a fierce tribal god, announ- 
ces the rooted principle of love. The perfect love which casts out fear is 
itself a power; while perfected power, becoming cosmic, spills over 
in love. With neither can you be sure as to the process. In both a blend 
of love and power focusses eternity: 

It is the Sign! said Zarathustra, and his heart was changed. And, verily, 
when it grew clear before his eyes, there lay a mighty yellow beast at his feet, 
and rested its head upon his knee and would not leave him for love, and did as 
an hound doth that findeth again his old master. But the doves were no less 
eager in their love than was the Lion; and whenever a dove brushed across the 
muzzle of the Lion, the Lion shook its head and wondered and laughed 
thereat. (rv, 20) 

This, ‘the laughing lion with the flock of doves’ is the expected sign of 
Zarathustra’s ‘hour’ (iii, 12). The symbolism may be grouped with 
that of the sequence from ‘spirit’, through ‘camel’ to ‘lion’ and thence 
‘at length’ to a ‘child’ (i, 2) which is Nietzsche’s imagery of integration. 
We remember ‘a little child shall lead them’ in Isaiah’s similar passage 
of universal synthesis (xi, 6), and ‘Except ye be converted and become 
as little children ye shall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven’ 
(Matt., xviii. 3). The similarity is patent, those before, the other after, 
fhe ages of Christendom and Renaissance humanism; and both a 
super-poetry. 

And yet there is a divergence too. Nietzsche reiterates his rejection 
of the Christian God, regarding such an omniscient being as incom- 
patible with creative adventure: ‘Shall his faith be taken from the 
creator, and from the eagle his flight in the realm of eagles?’ (n, 2). 
This earthly world, he says, has through man a creative purpose which 
a self-sufficient and absolute deity necessarily precludes (n, 2). His 
difficulty here corresponds to that which Milton’s artistic genius so 
disastrously challenged in Paradise Lost by submitting his narrative 
to an absolute god; and which Pope accordingly re-approached with 
‘the proper study of mankind is man’ {Essay on Man^ ii, 2). Nietzsche 
refuses to complicate his intuition of creative purpose with the theolog- 
ical dilemma of free-will and predestination; and he is justified in that 
within the act of creation both terms are implicit. ‘God’ thus to him means 
the denial of faith, hope, purpose; more, as he often asserts, God is 
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retrospective, revengeful and cruel. Clearly, he is opposing, not the 
divine itself, but certain theological doctrines. He is merely working 
out a theology of his own: so ‘the womb of being’ (i, 4) speaks to man, 
and Zarathustra addresses a rhapsody to Eternity, conceived as a 
woman, for marriage with whom his whole self thirsts (in, 16) and 
who throughout is felt to take precedence over Life, Wisdom and the 
Superman. His own theology is advanced in terms of marriage rather 
than the parental-filial relationship; that is the real difference, though 
both Christian thought and Dante hold, variously, erotic symbolism 
also. There is nothing in Nietzsche’s scheme to preclude a Christian 
theology, comprehensively understood. Moreover, Zarathustra is not 
only all-loving; he is all-believing, the reverse of a sceptic: he is one 
who has ‘his prophetic dreams and signs in the heavens’ and so 
‘believes in believing’ (n, 14). 

Nor must we be deceived by Nietzsche’s use of ‘evil’, which can 
normally be equated with sexual stimulus regarded as the well-spring, 
as it surely is, of the creative life. His problem was probably the 
easier in that he seems to have been - certainly his book is - of the 
feminine, masochistic type; one senses slight inward experience of the 
sadistic, though he can diagnose a criminal’s submission to ‘the bliss 
of the knife’ as a symptom of that inward disease his teaching aims to 
cure (i, 7). Probably Powys is right in supposing (in The Pleasures of 
Literature) that his experience of subjective evil was limited. There is 
no countenancing in his book of cruelty or oppression: it is precisely 
those elements in the Christian tradition concerned with the Cross 
(which he calls ‘the evillest of all trees’, m, 12), Hell, divine wrath 
and consequent defeatist spirituality that raise his anger. To put it 
bluntly, he sees official Christianity as a sadistic religion.^ To Zara- 
thustra Christ himself is a too-violent, demagogic figure paradoxically 
delivering a doctrine of weakness; whereas he himself more nearly 
resembles the gentle, refined St. Francis. 

As for his attacks on the moral order, Nietzsche is never counselling 
crude wickedness; the moral order, even the Christian tradition, is 
really being assumed, as a starting point, the necessary ground on 
which the new beyond-ethic doctrine must play out its dance (ni, 1 2) ; 
while ‘good’ and ‘evil’ are, though certainly ‘hints’, yet hints only, 
the truth being far more subtle (i, 23). His main point is that an 
established morality may, indeed ^ways must, oppose the new good, 
the highest, because most original and most creative, virtue. This is 
not to water down the rich wine of his challenge, for two reasons. 
First, there is undoubtedly something we must call evil, some thrill 
in the evil itself (‘How glowing guilt exalts the keen delight’. Pope’s 
Eloisa to Abelard^ 230) within the sexual stimulus, however blameless, 

^For a cogent development of Nietzsche’s thought here, see Bernard Shaw’s 
preface to On the Rocks. 
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even virtuous, its jEruits; indeed, the more virtuous they be the greater, 
the thrill in the ‘evil* concerned; and it is no less than this central 
characteristic of ‘fallen* mankind that Zarathustra deliberately sancti- 
fies.^ Second, a new good is always likely to raise a revulsion and 
horror far in excess of anything caused by obvious wickedness; and one 
has only to think for a moment as to what a really new good, in our 
time, might conceivably be, to realise that this is so. Even though 
Nietzsche’s strong doctrine may appear to some theologically limited, 
though we may in our present weakness have to add to it, fill out its 
meanings, by faith and prayer, yet where man’s psychology is con- 
cerned he undoubtedly adds to, fills out the meanings of, the New 
Testament itself, which cannot be supposed to hold all the truth 
necessary for us, being almost wholly silent, except to a most sensitive 
poetic understanding, as to the sexual-creative impulses. A vigorous 
opposition is thus forced; more, it is salutary, for it levels the whole 
impact of the Renaissance imagination against what remains of our 
medieval heritage. 

For the rest, there is little real divergence between Thus Spake 
Zarathustra and the New Testament, Nietzsche’s strongest complaint 
is that ‘pious other-worldlings’ (following presumably Christ’s teach- 
ing) counsel a pacific tolerance in a world where ruthless tyrannies 
and inhuman tortures are unchecked (iii, 12). There will be other 
differences, too, but Christ himself was an originator, smashing taboos 
and working direct from the creative source of life; and to be truly 
like him is to be likewise an originator and therefore necessarily in 
part different; and it is precisely this higher kind of likeness towards 
which Nietzsche drives. Such creative virtue was, clearly, Christ’s 
own intention: he refused to lay down a neat system of elhics.^ The 
New Testament was itself composed from a creative excitement hard 
for us to recapture; we see it as static, completed, ofiicial, and past, 
while orthodox dogma is heavily weighted throughout by causative 
and backward thought; whereas Nietzsche would replace all this with a 
teaching forward and creative. Though both are at one in their 
upward, eternal, emphases, such is, in temporal terms, the main and 
st rikin g difference. He offers a creative rather than a redemptive 
Christology, especting, like Tennyson, ‘the Christ that is to be’ 

^ Note that Nietzsche’s whole system follows the symbolism of Genesis. The structural 
elements are the same, including the idea of man attaining god-hood. The difference, 
followir^ Byron’s Caw, lies in his approach. Compare also Milton’s ‘ingenuous and 
noble degree of honest shame’ concerned with men’s ‘inward reverence toward their 
own persons’; which is, though second to the Heavenly fire, yet ‘the radical moisture 
and foimtain-head whence every laudable and worthy enterprise issues forth’; 
though ‘liquid*, not ‘incontinent’, but possessing a certain ‘abstinence* forcing it to 
‘globe’ itself upwards (Reason of Church Govemmentf n, iii). Though Milton dehmtely 
repudiates evil thoughts, his phraseology suggests a relation. 

* Compare Bridges’ Testament of Beauty ^ iv, 567-81. 
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{In Memoriam, cvi) and looking to an infinitely rich and divinely 
impregnated future as the meaning of earth. ^ 

Even so, his teaching complements, but cannot replace, Christianity. 
Nietzsche’s book remains a book only, and in structure and fictional 
projection not even a supremely good book. In Christianity the drama 
of Christ transcends whatever interpretations we choose to give to his 
admittedly fragmentary doctrines. The very emphasis Nietzsche lays on 
courage, on the body, on deed as opposed to thought, on the misery 
of being ‘merely a poet’, points straight and uncompromisingly to 
Christ’s unswerving and heroic course as a talisman outspacing all 
categories of verbal doctrine, all flashing coinage of prophecy; which 
does not mean that Nietzsche, after two thousand years of human - 
and, for all we know, divine - experience and speculation, may not 
have the best of it, here and there, where vital truth is concerned. 

Zarathustra’s message is never finally delivered. The book ends with 
the coming of the ‘great noon’. It is itself rather a laboratory of inte- 
gration; a great drama of gradual acceptance and transmutation, a 
superb katkarsis; and also an elaborate definition of real, as opposed to 
illusory, fi:ee-will, corresponding to Ibsen’s definition in Emperor and 
Galilean of the founder of the ‘Third Empire’ as ‘the free necessity’ ( The 
Emperor Julian, rv, ii) and the ‘third great freed-man under necessity’ 
{Caesar's Apostasy, in, iii).^ So we watch the prophet at work with him- 
self, in all his moods, creatively unfurling, like a flower, and going out 
at the last prepared, at the ‘great noon’ of his destiny, to announce 
his message. 

What is that further message to be? Thus Spake Z^rathustra is a self- 
contained work of art, with the checks and counter-checks proper to 
its kind, and therefore a validity beyond its author’s personal thinking. 
It presents the doctrine of the Superman without committing itself 
to the Superman’s doctrine, or his acts. It expounds the prerequisites 
of his advent; his acts, by definition, must be strange, new, inconceivable, 
authentic; and Nietzsche may be no more able to describe them than 
we ourselves. Nevertheless, it would seem that Zarathustra must 
preach, with certain necessary modifications and expansions, some- 
thing remarkably like the Gospel of Christ; more, must live the story 
of Christ. 

These moimtaiu meditations correspond closely to Christ’s tempta- 
tions in the wilderness (for Zarathustra has many temptations); 
wh^e too you have vague thoughts of assertion, of creative ambition, 
of sickly towering solitude strongly subdued, as here they are delicately 

^ Compare Ibsen’s Emperor and GalHeanz ‘Did Jesus of Nazaretb come as the 
emissary of another?’ {The Emperor Julian, iv, i); and ‘But from the ashes shall arise - 
like that marvellous bird - the God of Earth and the Emperor of the Spirit in one, 
in one, in one!’ {The Emperor Julian, rv, iii). 

» Compare my various quotations on'pp. 55-6, 180, 187, 193-4. 
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softened, to some yet deeper, eternal, compulsion. We need suppose 
no primary difference. Alone in our world-literature these two books 
have explicitly driven human integration to a death-conquering 
widsom and strength. Christ wielded power greater than death; and 
Nietzsche, quite apart from his central concentration on ‘eternity’ 
and ‘recurrence’ - itself an immortality whereby man is ‘recreated’ 
(ni, 13) - suggests in passage after passage that his gospel is one that 
laughs at all ‘chambers of the dead’ (ii, 19). Again, 

Now it cometh to pass that solitude itself waxeth over-ripe and bursteth 
as a grave that can no longer contain its dead. Everywhere one seeth them 
that are risen. (iv, ii) 

And again: 

Ye Higher Men, redeem the graves, awaken the corpses! Ah, why gnaweth 
yet the worm? The hour draweth nigh, draweth nigh. (rv, 19) 

So his impressionism works to reveal that ‘invulnerable’ essence of 
the integrated personality that is ‘imburiable’ and ‘blasteth rocks’ 
(n, ii). 

Zarathustra preaches no earthly domination alone, but eternity- 
power, such as we approach also through great music and that Shake- 
spearian drama where again unbreakable personality wins from tragedy 
resurrection and revelation. But he is the preacher also of the dance 
and rosy garlands, as surely as Dante; and he is all humour incarnate 
and philosophic; and he is a wondrous, and lovable, apostle of golden 
sin. In the recurring challenge of gospel against law there are always 
dangers; one must be prepared to recognise sexual perversion as the 
workshop of the eternal as surely as sexual normality is the workshop 
of time. We must have faith in God, Pope’s ‘god within the mind’ 
{Essay on Man, ii, 204), who prompts all desires and all instinctive 
checks. The day has passed for reliance on a vicarious sacrifice. Here 
is the alternative: 

Ready for myself and for my most secret will; a bow burning for its arrow; 
an arrow burning for its star - 

A star, ready and ripe in its noon, glowing, pierced, blessed, by the annihilat- 
ing arrows of the sun. 

A sun itself and an inexorable sun-will, ready to annihilate in victory! 

(m, 12) 

Zarathustra’s lines blend the militant resonance of St. Paul with the 
deeper certainties of the Gospels. The words twang and speed imerringly 
to their mark. We must learn to face again the deep and enduring 
wisdom of Christ’s words: ‘Unless your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and pharisees, ye shall in no case enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven’ (Matt. v. 20) . Or, as Zarathustra puts it, 
in his meditation ‘On Virtue that Giveth’: 
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Verily, it is a new good and evil - verily a stirring of new deeps, the voice 
of a new fountain! 

It is power, this new virtue: a master-thought it is, and round about it a 
subtle soul: a golden sun, and round about it the Serpent of Knowledge. 

(h 23) 

Such is the ‘power’ of new ‘value’ born from old ‘good and evil’; 
and ‘herein’, we are told (in the section ‘On Self-Surmounting’), ‘is 
your secret love, the shining, the trembling, the overflowing of your 
soul’ (n, 12). ‘Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is 
in Heaven is perfect’ (Matt., v. 48) : such perfection is a perfection that 
breaks the shell of earthly existence, as we know it. Christ, said St. 
Paul, was to be the first-born of a great brotherhood (Roms., viii. 29) ; 
but that brotherhood must be one not merely of imitation. If Thus 
Spake Z^raikustra seems too confident, too independent of the mournful 
Cross of a decaying Christianity, that is because it works not to increase 
our faith in any exemplar whatsoever, however great, however sacred, 
but rather to compel mankind to makie from itself many new invulner- 
able Christs. 
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E very expression, if once it becomes rigid, changes swiftly into 
its opposite; every thesis if prosecuted in a spirit of parochialism 
contradicts its end. A Communist regime may oppress those 
down-trodden masses it would liberate and pacifism prove fertile 
ground for war. If Fascism comes to England, it will come in the name 
of hatred of Fascism. We should consider Pope’s comment in his 
Essay on Man: 

For forms of government let fools contest, 

Whate’er is best administerM is best. (ra, 303) 

Or this: 

In vain thy reason finer webs shall draw, 

Entangle Justice in her net of Law, 

And right, too rigid, harden into wrong; 

Still for the strong too weak, the weak too strong, (m, i g i ) 

Pseudo-realities should not impress us: instead we must revisualise, 
and recentre ourselves among, tibe real forms and real forces, knowing 
all things not as fixed and surface-bound but rather as moving expres- 
sions of eternal purpose. To such significances we are drawn by the 
study of great poetry. 

In Germany the Renaissance upthrust became explosive. A settled 
pseudo-Christian and pseudo-Hellenic culture was faced by the 
challenge of primal energy, the outward battle being symptomatic of 
an inward split to which it should have needed no world-war to call 
our attention. Such was the opposition of Germany and England. 
But we need di^w no such distinction between Nietzsche’s Thus 
Spake Z^rathustra and Shakespeare, since in both the needed synthesis 
functions. It is, however, no chance that our modem world’s most 
perfect and comprehensive co-ordination of values and energies 
should have been born in England and that our most exquisite blend 
of explicit doctrine and poetic imagination should have come firom 
Germany. The German mind is more creatively aware than ours. 
England is not awake to her own, or any other nation’s, poetic heritage. 
Great in the half-conscious compulsions of a destiny her own sons often 
enough deride, she has remained spiritually confused and imaginatively 
febrile. 

We read great works without, apparently, being even passingly 
interested in the things those works are about; we read the words, 
but not the book. So, too, with the Bible. Our religion is a head-ethic 
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only, unaware of human totality, and therefore of poetry, which is a 
total man speaking of a total situation. One of our high Church 
dignitaries recently stated that man’s subconscious mind should be 
left to the psychologist, with Christianity confining its attention to 
consciousness. Such contentment leaves our religious teaching out of 
its depth with both man’s inmost self and all cosmic vastness, making 
no contact with the greater powers. The worst grossnesses of contem- 
porary Germanic extravagance are no more shameful; indeed, the one 
fault is a reaction from the other. It is, however, true, that these are 
failings of our whole European tradition, rooted deep in centuries of 
clouded thought. Nevertheless, Britain remains most guilty, if only 
because destiny demands from her a cultural advance corresponding 
to her own poetic supremity. 

When the medieval system disintegrated, the seeds of Renaissance 
were scattered chaotically, and not all came to fruit. But in England a 
new whole formed, and she thenceforth, as a nation, inherited and 
started to push further the central religious and cultural destinies of 
Christendom. Her islanded life led naturally to emphasis on the 
integrated individual, with less submission of individuality to the 
inrush of unruly forces, and the political analogy of unquestioning, 
slave-like, obedience. The German acceptance of discipline is really 
one with their ready submission of the ego-centric mind to instinctive 
forces; they accept a discipline for the sake of psychic liberation. But 
in England high valuation has been placed instead on the creative 
personality, whether business-man (big or little), empire-builder or 
poet. 

English literature is characterised by variety and inclusiveness. 
Throughout it balances inwardness of perception and spiritual pro- 
fundity against the pressing summons of more obviously natural 
instinct. There is a corresponding interplay of conservatism and 
revolutionary ardour, of martial enthusiasm and pacific sympathy. 
Through all runs both a stem, often puritanical, religious compulsion 
and a variously forceful royalism. Tragic eternities overarch iiistoric 
events, but a sun-warmed humanism may - on occasion - be as 
assured as in Goethe. Traditional Christianity and paganism entwine. 
All of our greatest English writers are, and know themselves to be, 
national prophets, with a sense of deepest responsibility. The range 
is vast. 

Shakespeare forecasts the whole sequence. Few later writers of high 
importance do more than emphasise some aspect or aspects of his 
wurk- In a series of dramas the main balances of action and meditation, 
strong government and mercy, power and love, masculine and 
feminine, temporal and eternal, are not only balanced but, in each 
whole, dramatically harmonised. Faulconbridge and Richard II are 
equally typical. F^taff is set against Hotspur, the love of Romeo 
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and Juliet heals Verona’s civic disorders, the hero-king Henry V is a 
deeply religious and conscientious man; while the great tragedies, 
mastering alike keen critical intelligence and romantic fervour, and 
seeing man’s military prowess invaded by feminine and cosmic 
powers, finally expound a fusion of energy and spiritual purpose out- 
reaching definition in temporal terms. The depths plumbed, however, 
are not nationally irrelevant; and Shakespeare’s work, never far from 
deep national concern, culminates in the celebration, in Cymbeline, 
of the union of Britain with that Rome so urgent always in the Shake- 
spearian imagination, and the remarkable prophetic conclusion, 
spoken by Cranmer, to Henry VIII. Shakespeare’s massive life-work 
labours for a fusion of Christian gentleness with secular power, his 
message being on a national scale analogous to Nietzsche’s psychological 
and individualistic, gospel. 

English literature is characterised by compactness and fibrous 
strength. The close-twisted fabric of the Shakespearian drama, with its 
king-protagonist and bearing at its heart symbolic shadowings of 
eternal purpose, holds exact reference to the queen-centred and 
divinely-conceived structure of the Tudor state. Such central principles 
both bind and give philosophic point to the variations of theme, 
person, and action. Now such subordination to central significance in 
either art or life is always one with a wider subordination of immediate 
interest to a responsibility looking both back and ahead; the eternity- 
sense necessitating a time-sense, since long time is, certainly when action 
is involved, constituent to any deeply apprehended eternal. Such a 
sense of responsibility is deeply Shakespearian and peculiarly English, 
and is reflected further into the organic continuity of English literature, 
outfurling the Shakespearian pattern in a temporal succession. Through 
it runs central still the golden thread, not ^ways obvious but never 
lost, of a certain royal destiny; though by ‘royal’ is meant something 
only partially shadowed by any national symbolism. This gold-essence, 
the crown-essence, is to be equated with the sovereignty of the 
imagination itself, and must be directly referred also to the other, 
less reputable, gold of finance. 

The capitalist system depends ultimately on respect for individuality, 
since money and property relate intimately to the individual’s well- 
being in terms of happiness and power. There is, too, a further and 
very important relation to the specifically integrated personality, in 
that the wise use of money demands, and all the laws of its functioning 
presuppose, a responsible handling aware of obligations; so that a 
lack of money-sense, which is really a lack of the time-sense, will 
normally be the most obvious characteristic of a certain, not necessarily 
unattractive, type of personal irresponsibility, corresponding very 
clearly to the dishonouring of inter-national commitments by a 
nation disregarding the true nature of sovereign rights and com- 
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pulsions. Against such irresponsibility the Puritan tradition has con- 
sistently set its own standard of honesty, thrift and prosperity. In our 
society poverty has therefore become intrinsically unrespectable 
however logically blameless, money functioning, or being intended to 
function, in the individual’s life very similarly to the crown in the life 
of a nation. Both are supposed, or in fact, sources of power and 
well-being; both are intimately concerned with integration, whether 
of character or society, and their sovereign rights and responsibilities; 
and both exist pre-eminently, though not solely, in the temporal 
order, with hereditary succession regarded as vital. 

That money, which really means trading and therefore intercourse 
and exchange of good things, has direct affinities with creative power 
is rendered peculiarly clear by the process of Great Britain’s imperial 
expansion. Trading is the very currency of life, at once health and 
wealth, or well-being, and has in our history been found to function 
as a pacific means of extending imperial growth; a development on 
which Addison’s Royal Exchange remains a valuable commentary. 
Britain’s expansion has been inherently both pacific and poetic, 
coming, as Keats said of poetry, ‘as naturally as the leaves to a tree’ 
(Letter to John Taylor, 27th February, 1818), propelled less by force 
of arms than by a ‘might half-slumbering on its own right arm’ 
{Sleep and Poetry). The poetic analogy certainly holds; for Britain is 
an island, and, just as poetry gains power by compression of technique, 
in sonnet-form or drama, so our islanded compactness has created an 
organic and integrated national existence both peculiarly indestructible 
and, without effort, necessarily expansive, with seeds of growth, first 
into empire and thence, perhaps, world-order. The process is based 
mainly on private enterprise, on the trade-adventurings and so 
fimdamentally the integration-quests, of individu2il persons, and is 
thus organically rooted in the communal personality as war-conquest 
could not be. Trade, the medium of England’s expansion, has thus 
functioned as the hand-maid of her sovereignty, in closest collabor- 
ation with the underlying poetry of her advance; and the various golds, 
of individual rights and imperial sovereignty, of barter and imagin- 
ative power, coincide. 


II 

WE HAVE, however, slight cause for satisfaction, and I suggest that we 
again turn to poetry for assistance. The greater part of Shakespearian 
drama and English literature is independent of direct economic 
theory; and you might feel its frequent concentration on themes of 
blood and villainy irrelevant to our more subtle social conscience. 
Nevertheless, in piercing to the vital sources, poetry always works most 
profitably towards our aim; and Shakespeare’s two most comprehen- 
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sive tragedies are here directly helpful. What to-day replaces those 
twin powers of medieval Christendom, the intellectual authority of 
the Roman Church and the feudal baron? I think (i) the artist or 
scientist and (ii) the business magnate. Hamlet has something to say 
about the one, Timon of Athens about the other. 

The great men of our day are the extenders of consciousness: poets, 
musical composers, scientists. Herein lies Browning’s unique import- 
ance, his heroic list making a medley of the artistic and mental pro- 
fessions - churchman, doctor, musician, grammarian-scholar, painter, 
poet-seer, and so on. Where direct action becomes paradoxical, we 
are forced back on man’s own inwardness, like Hamlet. Hamlet in 
his longest soliloquy is the prototype of our baffled consciousness. 
Like us, like England during the last decade or so, he suffers from 
inferiority and self-criticism. Cursing himself for inaction, self-accused 
of cowardice and lack of honour-instincts, losing the old virilities and 
unable to grasp any that are new, enduring tormenting inhibitions of 
both sexual and power impulses, he suddenly, at the soliloquy’s con- 
clusion, falls back on art as his solution: the play to be performed 
before the King. He is the dramatic exemplar of all prophetic or satiric 
genius trying to penetrate below the surface, to heal, or explode, from 
within; and his address to the players concentrating on the technique 
of acting, its creative blend of power and passivity, virile action and 
repose, is more organic to the play’s design than at first appears, since 
the artistic integration alone properly foreshadows that more general 
integration to which the human race aspires. This integration Hamlet 
himself scarcely until the end of the play, if then, attains; and against 
him we have in contrast those who know and live the lower integrity: 
the honour-exponents, Laertes and Fortinbras, with Hamlet’s own 
soliloquy on the latter’s purposeful but irrational nobility; and King 
Claudius, shown as a successful monarch, maintaining an order 
based on crime which Hamlet’s profundity threatens.^ 

. Timon of Athens is the most revealing of Shakespeare’s tragedies. 
Horror at ingratitude, a primary theme throughout the plays, is here 
raised to titanic, almost grotesque, proportion and extended to a 
condemnation of man and all his works of oppression , dishonesty, and 
greed, with imprecations of war. Shakespeare writes at a period when 
a time-honoured feudal order was rapidly disintegrating before a 
rising commercialism. He feels something of great worth and aristo- 
cratic value slipping away, while the acquisitive instincts, freed from 
traditional checks, wait to push mankind towards chaos. That per- 
fected flower of aristocratic integration worked out in Gastiglione’s 
11 Cortegiano, given exquisite expression in Lyly’s gracious sovereigns, 
Alexander and Cynthia, and made the explicit doctrine of The Faerie 
Qiieenei has its Shakespearian culmination in the person of Timon: 

^ See also my remarks on Hamlet on pp. 85, 146-7. 
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he is, indeed, Shakespeare’s ‘superman’, and therefore inclusive. He 
contains the courtier-grace of Hamlet, the soldiership of Othello and 
Antony, the pride of Goriolanus, the disillusioned agony of Lear, 
together with the inherent princeliness of the not dissimilar Richard II 
and the noble magnanimity of Theseus; but the criminal types, 
Richard III and Macbeth, are not reflected. In Timon’s rejection of 
Athens and imprecation of disasters on a people grown decadent with 
greed and ease the poetic genius of Shakespeare, from a Nietzschean 
standpoint, summons to account — as did Goethe’s Faust — the future 
civilisation of the western world. 

Money, to-day, percolates everywhere, and is in peacetime all but 
the main currency of human intercourse; and, as property and private 
power, relates most intimately to that individual personality with 
which all poetry is primarily concerned; so that, in studying, normally, 
everything but economics, great poetry necessarily studies, though 
indirectly, economics too. Now Timon of Athens^ perhaps alone in the 
history of highest drama, directly witnesses this identity, imposing on 
the crude facts of human greed and selfishness the mighty periods of 
great poetry. Timon in his self-chosen banishment from man addresses 
the gold he has dug from earth as the ‘common whore of mankind* 
that sets ‘odds among the rout of nations’ (iv, iii, 42). Yet his almost 
loving, if ironic, respect is also significant: 

O thou sweet king-killer, and dear divorce 
’Twixt natural son and sire; thou bright defiler 
Of Hymen’s purest bed, thou valiant Mars, 

Thou ever young, fresh, lov’d and delicate wooer, 

Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow 
That lies on Dian’s lap! thou visible god, 

That solder’st dose impossibilities, 

And mak’st them kiss; that speak’st with every tongue, 

To every purpose: O thou touch of hearts! 

Think thy slave man rebels, and by thy virtue 

Set them into confounding odds, that beasts 

May have the world in empire! (rv, iii, 384) 

The gold is felt as power, as ‘virtue’, itself an essence, a divinity 
almost; and in this central ‘virtue’ Timon, unlike Apemantus, never 
quite loses trust. The fault lies not in man’s deepest instincts, but in 
his use of them; in the grasping partiality, but not the inspiration, of 
his craving. 

Alcibiades, a soldier of proud honour, is antagonised by the cold, 
reasoned, abstract justice of the self-satisfied and explicitly usurious 
(m, V, loi, 108-13) senate, relying firmly on law (ni, iii^, whilst smugly 
ensconced in ‘great chairs of ease’ (v, iv, 1 1); and so he decides to war 
on Athens. He is next assisted by Timon’s new-found gold and em- 
powered by his righteous curse; and finally establishes, with mercy, 
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the new order. A very Germanic viewpoint is hinted, especially if we 
remember the concluding paragraph to Spengler’s Decline of the West: 

A power can be overthrown only by another power ^ not by a principle, and no power 
that can confront money is left but this one. Money is overthrown and abolished 
only by blood. 

There is a truth therein, and one rooted pretty firmly in German 
thought. Tn England*, writes Santayana, ‘Fichte did not see the 
champion of Protestantism, morality, and political liberty, nor the 
constant foe of Napoleon, but only a universal commercial vampire* 
{Egotism in German Philosophy^ 63). But Spengler*s ‘blood’ is a difficult 
word, suggestive, it would seem, of sexual virility consummated in 
racial power. Timon’s loathing of ‘contumelious, beastly, mad- 
brained war’ (v, i, 179) is, moreover, bitter as Swift’s; and when he 
would have Alcibiades and Athens plague each other with it to 
exhaustion, the Communist might in ffis turn express approval. One 
might, indeed, contend that the play urges the inherent unwisdom of 
private ownership as alike disastrous in a Timon’s expenditure and his 
firiend’s ingratitude. But, though including such possible suggestions, the 
whole statement is more princely. It correctly diagnoses our recent 
world-conflict, sensing the emergence of our contemporary opposition 
of (i) an effete capitalism relying on concepts of law and justice, and 
(ii) stark, unadulterated militarism. Yet Timon himself overlooks the 
conflict, and can be allied with neither. A royal irony, and therefore a 
positive, overstands his demand for wholesale and pitiless destruction. 
His very hatred is, in the Nietzschean sense, a love. The play condemns 
no trivial system, but rather men, as individuals, incapable of handling 
private wealth, which is equivzilent to personal responsibility and 
personal power. Indeed, until they are so capable the far harder 
manipulation of international responsibility and power will remain 
beyond them, since a true regeneration can only come from within, 
firom a reversal, however distant and difficult, in personality itself. 

We are thus shown as central the resplendent personality of Timon, 
never essentially at fault and far more finely tuned than the crude 
instrument of military retaliation, Alcibiades. Each curse of Timon 
is barbed by a truth and winged by fierce love, while the gold he dis- 
covers in his wild retreat, which he hands, with imprecations, to those 
who visit him, symbolises still his compulsion to give, to expend 
himself, though with bitterest denunciations. The new-foimd gold 
remains symptomatic of that soul-worth Athens -or London -has 
rejected. His continued obsession with it signifies a respect, which 
Apemantus coxild never have understood, for the gold-essence, the 
dynamic within the straining upward of man’s virtues and vices aUke, 
for that royal heritage and destiny being desecrated, Timon per- 
sonifies that princely essence. Oedipus was banished from Thebes as 

p 
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unclean that his city might survive; but Athens suicidally rejects its 
own potential saviour and golden wisdom. Timon is the inmost genius 
of man throughout the centuries unwanted and thence embittered by 
man’s own degraded social consciousness. He is all but poetry incarnate 
and his story, like that of Hamlet or Prospero, the story of genius in 
any age; while the guilt of our society is, as Shelley in his Defence of 
Poetry saw with closest reference to our increasingly complex civilisation, 
an imaginative lack, a stifling or poisoning of that subtler virility, that 
golden gleam, which Spengler mis-sought in the bond of ‘blood’. 
Once money, inventions, science, or indeed religion itself, ceases to 
function as a sacrament of the heart’s gold, they become suicidal. 
This 'Timon of Athens says with no less authority and much of the 
accent of Hebraic prophecy. Our neglect of it registers, precisely, our 
inability or unwillingness to mine its sleeping riches in ourselves. 

The attack, levelled mainly against social insincerity over-filming 
vice and greed, is as old at least as the New Testament. In our age 
it stands ancestral to a line of satire, with Tennyson its closest follower 
but the main criticisms of Swift, Pope and Byron contained and the 
wholesale repudiations of Tolstoy and Nietzsche foreshadowed. More- 
over Timon’s return to nature, his lonely cave by the seashore, his 
resting back on nature’s infinities, not only recall earlier nature-retreat 
motifs in The Two Gentlemen of Verona^ As Ton Like It, King Lear, and 
Cymbeline (in each instance associated with ingratitude) but also fore- 
cast The Tempest, where Prospero, Ariel and Caliban are, if we 
remember Ariel’s office as denunciatory angel, all aspects of Timon 
himself, while also corresponding to Nietzsche’s Zarathustra and his 
‘beasts’, the eagle and serpent. Robinson Crusoe tells a not dissimilar 
story of social severance and lonely, hermit-like self-communing with 
a family of animals. Timon’s retirement to nature points also to those 
nature-retreats of a later poetry, the craggy heights and launching 
cataracts of Goethe, the seas and mountainous solitudes of Words- 
worth and Byron, the ethereal and crystalline ascents of Shelley, with, 
to draw nearer our own time, the ice-peaks and avalanches of Ibsen 
and mountain strongholds of Wagner; to the sea of Moby Dick and to 
the impassioned earth-cravings of D. H. Lawrence. American literature 
provides two powerful analogies. Melville coined the term ‘Timonism’ 
for his owm experience; and Robinson Jeffers traces out the curve of 
Timon’s destiny by the Pacific. Shakespeare’s play compasses, as does 
the life-work of Byron - who actually planned ‘the sketch of a modern 
Timon’ (Preface to Childe Harold) — the main pulses, satiric and 
romantic, the negative and positive thrusts, of European poetry. 

The pattern of Timon of Athens by which the hero is projected by a 
false and iniquitous social group into a state of volcanic savagery and 
spiritual sublimity, and therefore into the state of great poetry itself, 
reflects the reason why poetry must pierce to the depths and speak only 
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from them. While personality remains socially rotten, money-theory is 
of no creative leverage; but Timon’s curses, together with his new, 
symbolic, gold, most comically reform the bandits he urges on to theft. 
Timon acts on people for good, not ill; from the depths, or heights, of 
his scorn radiating positive power. 

We must, indeed, respond not merely to the language but also to 
the drama, which involves visualisation. Timon’s deliberately assumed 
nakedness during the latter scenes is deeply significant, confronting 
human vice with the physical impact of an essential humanity; which 
may, since the Fall in which we are all involved, be felt as a super- 
humanity. In Timon, in whom so many earlier tragic heroes are 
compressed, Shakespeare has set down his own psychological auto- 
biography. The plays witness a strong homosexual idealism compacted 
in the burning phrases of the Sonnets, and capable of working up to 
so fiery a miniature drama as that of Antonio and Sebastian in Twelfth 
Night.^ Now Timon of Athens has practically no feminine interest at all. 
There are, it is true, the two ‘mistresses’ of Alcibiades corresponding 
to the hetero-sexual revulsions of the later sonnets, and some ladies 
who engage in a dance disguised, significantly, as ‘Amazons’. And 
yet Timon himself has no individual love of either sex. He is rather a 
universal lover. He is gentle, like Byron’s Sardanapalus or Nietzsche’s 
Zarathustra, though strong like those, and indeed he holds repute as 
having been, in the past, a fine soldier. As with Theseus in A Mid- 
summer Nighfs Dream and in Coleridge’s Z^polya^ hunting is used here 
by the poet to point a virile yet pacific strength. Timon is a creature 
of manly sweetness and, it would seem, chastity, resembling that chaste 
integration symbolised by The Phoenix and the Turtle. He is himself 
once called a Phoenix, like Queen Elizabeth ‘the bird of wonder’ and 
‘maiden Phoenix’ of Granmer’s prophecy in Henry VIII (v, v, 41).^ 
He is, really, supersexual, as Nietzsche’s Zarathustra is supersexual. 
We have already seen how precisely Nietzsche’s ‘Ape of Zarathustra’ 
corresponds to Shakespeare’s Apemantus. Now Zarathustra, in talking 
variously of the ‘spirit of poetry’ lusting (iv, 14) ‘to show himself 
naked’ (remember Shelley’s peculiar and recurring emphasis) and of 
the Superman rejoicing ‘to bathe his nakedness’ in a ‘burning sun of 
wisdom’ where gods are ‘ashamed of all clothing’ (n, 21), has defined 
a tension and resultant corresponding closely to Timon’s story. Just as 
Hamlet aims to settle his problems by play-production, Timon becomes 
an actor, his return to naked savagery driving to the limit one aspect 
of the exhibitionist urge, which is really the impulse towards self- 
universalisation, dormant within all histrionic and poetic power. The 
integrated superman is, as in the New Testament, driven back on such 

^ See also my remarks on. All's Well that Ends Well, pp. 122-4. 

® For Yeats’ reference of the Superman to the Unicom see my note on p. 185. His 
drama The King's Threshold is a miniature Timon with poet-as-hero. 

p * 
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a simple giving of himself; and, just as the crucified Christ challenges 
through the centuries man*s self-seeking head-culture not by argument, 
nor even alone by poetic speech, but pre-eminently by his body, so 
Timon, through a dramatic conception of staggering simplicity 
recalling the contrast of coin and human life in The Merchant of Venice^, 
hurls at man not only metallic gold but also the other golden powers of 
the human form. 

The long falling movement of Timon of Athens is indeed less a human 
narrative than a cosmic exploration, like Shelley’s Prometheus or the 
Book of Job. The individual soul has proved unable to realise its own 
perfection in social intercourse and the world of sense-enjoyment; 
and beyond Swiftian rejections looms the yet darker record of a 
complete mental and emotional severance from all temporal commit- 
ments whatsoever, calling down through a succession of mighty 
speeches that sense of the numinous, of other-worldly powers and 
presences - what Nietzsche called the Dionysian as opposed to the 
Apollonian - usually attending only the final impact of great tragedy. 
Timon ’s hate is nearer prophecy than neurosis and his denunciations 
are Hebraic. At the last he is, like Wordsworth’s Newton, felt as 
‘voyaging through strange seas of thought, alone’ ( The Prelude^ in, 62) ; 
more truly at home with a wild nature, a surging ocean, and imagery 
of sun and moon, than human purposes. Into such infinities his story 
fades. The New Testament shows Christ similarly withdrawing, as 
Nietzsche’s Zarathustra withdraws, firom city life to sea or mountain, 
with phrases of lonely disquietude and bitter prophecy. The com- 
parison of Timon with Christ is twice hinted by Shakespeare’s phrase- 
ology. Timon, a universal lover, endures a slow crucifixion: he is a 
Christ who cannot, at the last, forgive. 

It is true that a cursory reading or normal production of the play 
will scarcely awake the profundities here suggested. They are there, 
none the less, though needing a sympathetic hearing for their reception 
and, on the stage, a production deliberately aiming to render explicit 
what is darkly present,^ The play has not the intimacy of Hamlet, 
the human warmth of Othello, the subtleties of King Lear. Timon’s 
expansive generosity may, to an age unacquainted with aristocratic 
ideals and the patronage so important to Shakespeare, seem as childish 
as his later anger seems unreasonable. But the super-state, the Christ- 
state, may certainly appear unwise, even childish, as in Dostoievsky’s 
The Idiot. It is, however, true that Timon’s original error in judgment 
characterises neither Christ nor Zarathustra, whose stature he only 
later approaches. Unlike Nietzsche, Shakespeare gives the superman 
integration tragic definition; but a similar experience is shadowed. 

My own productions are: Toronto, 1940; London (the later scenes), 1941; Leeds, 
December, 1948. See also my Principles of Shakespearian Production, and edition. Pelican 
Books. 
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All three, Christ, Zarathustra, Timon, are universal lovers. Shake- 
speare’s rough text scarcely meets the gigantic conception. The 
artistic form is peculiar, sometimes drawing close to a morality- 
structure in stiffness of symbolic intention, at others vast and Aeschylean. 
It is divided into two parts exactly corresponding to Nietzsche’s 
principles of the Apollonian and the Dionysian. The emotional mean- 
ings rise in rough-hewn slabs and blocks. Nevertheless, to anyone 
responding correctly to its esoteric significances, Timon of Athens 
probably rises as far above as it is usually considered to fall below 
Shakespeare’s other tragedies. The opposition of financial greed (in 
the ‘usurious’ senate) and a superlative hero, together with the symbolic 
use of gold, forecast Wagner’s Ring. As certainly as Hamlet^ which 
preceded, as this concludes, the succession of sombre plays, it stands 
central in Shakespeare’s life-work, as a heart in a body; and therefore 
central in the prophetic literature of Renaissance Europe. 


Ill 

AS so OFTEN in the Shakespearian play sharp psychic conflict is forced 
up to armed military battle, so, reversing the process, we can, beneath 
the late mighty opposition of Great Britain and Germany, feel pro- 
jected on to the plane of history a split within humanity which this 
very warfare may be, unknown to ourselves, labouring to heal and 
drive towards a greater health and more inclusive sovereignty than 
any yet known to mankind. Of that health Shakespeare and Nietzsche 
are joint precursors, though both remain overshadowed by the as yet 
unapprehended royalty of Christ. Thus Timon of Athens, in which an 
effete capitalist order is deliberately opposed by a virile militarism, 
with Timon himself overarching the conffict like a majestic Titan, is a 
uniquely valuable warning likely to gain importance in the years 
succeeding the conflict it so acutely forecasts. In it judgment is pro- 
nounced on our petty conventional insincerities and supposed justice, 
our insidious self-seeking and miserable, because rootless and sapless, 
virtues, from the golden centres of physiczil and cosmic power. 

In this book we have studied many psychic directions, good, bad, 
and indifferent, and yet it may seem the almost unanalysable some- 
thing such study leaves out that differentiates the integrity of the 
Shakespearian art-form (which we can best approach, as a unity, 
through inspection of those subtle and intricate symbolisms I have so 
often been at pains to elucidate) from the disjointed, fractured, quality 
of the Marlovian or Miltonic attempts in Faustus and Paradise Lost. 
So, too, the fluidity, the artistic relaxation of Goethe, in the second part 
of Faust, and the grandiose flamboyance of Wagner must be differ- 
entiated from Nietzsche’s Z^ratkusira, the most authoritative exposition 
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of psychic integration the modern world has produced. The peculiar 
disjointedness of Faustus and Paradise Lost derives from the impact of 
an English, Puritan, will to integration in unhappy conflict with a 
Germanic power- thrust, whereas Goethe and Wagner are, in contra- 
distinction, always at home with themselves, content, as it were, with 
their own peculiar extravagancies. Normally, the German mind faces 
essences wdthout knitting them into a firm texture within the growing 
and immature, but never finally realised, personality; and, normally, 
the English temperament, as we know it, rooting deep in Puritanism, 
attains a fairly valuable integration, on not too high a plane, without 
knowing how or why its own selfhood comes to birth. The Puritan 
tradition is more adept at integration than understanding of those 
things to be integrated; and the integration mastered is thus too often 
premature and Pharisaical. Close equivalences occur in literature. 
German philosophy, appallingly aware, aspires to a highly imaginative 
truth never quite, outside Nietzsche’s poetic resolution, realised; while 
in England the implications of her own superb but semi-conscious 
poetic achievement are consistently ignored or slighted, with a criti- 
cism concerned mainly with the poetic, that is the integrative, process 
or style in isolation, and too often invalidated by blindest ignorance 
of those substances for which the integration is desired. The English 
critic would do well, very often, to turn to German philosophy if only 
to learn what the poetry on which he claims to pronounce judgment 
is about. 

Though England can learn much from Germany, the Germanic 
relaxation remains symptomatic of a psychic discontinuity. Its eternity- 
craving is partial and irresponsible, without due respect for the nature 
of past and future, that is, for time; especially for the slowness of time. 
It is over-hasty, like Lady Macbeth’s ambition, trying to ‘seize the 
future in the instant’ (i, v, 59) . Such a failing appears often in individual 
persons as a lack of money-sense, with rash generosity and consequent 
borrowing alternating; and of this tendency Timon himself, albeit a 
British creation, remains a noble example, though the type may sink 
to the dishonourable behaviour of Shaw’s artist in The Doctors Dilemma. 
Germany’s readiness to dishonour commitments is not to be dissociated 
from the strong artistic strain in the national psyche. One must not 
talk too glibly of good and evil; and we should not be surprised at 
Germany’s self-devotion, at some future date, to a pacifism as fanatic- 
ally uncompromising as her recent militarism. She appears powerful 
in instinct and transcendental perception, but weak in those integrating 
factors, which should serve to compact these, which are (i) the sense 
of sin, a recognition of inward discrepancy in time, fear of one’s own 
past or future not acceptable to the present judgment; and (ii) the 
sense of humour, a recognition of discrepancy in simultaneity and 
therefore, we may say, in space. Or we may distinguish them as (i) a 
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consciousness of personal responsibility and (ii) a conscious and 
therefore purposive irresponsibility, which is vastly different from its 
unconscious and negative analogy and indeed itself the obverse facet 
of the sense of sin. Both arc eminently British. They correspond roughly 
to my earlier chapters ‘The Piercing Crucifix’ and ‘Eros and Psyche’; 
and both reflect successive stages in advance to golden wisdom and 
life-power. The richest eternity, for us men on earth, is only attainable 
through a living in time and space, an expansion rather than a rejec- 
tion of all reasonable responsibilities; which at once involves many 
denials and the moral order, itself dependent on the ability to take a 
long view and a wide one. One must live horizontally as well as 
vertically. Only so responsible, or purposely irresponsible, a wisdom 
can finally be associated with the golden powers, though they may, 
in flashes, appear more brilliant, or rather flame more fiercely, when 
divorced from such compulsions. One can, for example, contrast the 
rash throwing of all responsibility on to a semi-divine leader in Germany, 
and its attendant access of an ephemeral national purpose, with the 
reserved tension between ideal and actual maintained through the 
centuries and across the globe by Great Britain’s constitutional 
monarchy. 

Therefore the true expression of the Germanic temperament is not 
poetry, but philosophy and music. In all literary, and especially 
dramatic, art the claims of common sense, which are the claims of 
logic and the cause-and-effect sequence, or time, interwoven with the 
obvious space-realities of sense-perception, exert pressure. Literature, 
as such, labours under a sternly realistic compulsion. The four pillars 
upholding my present effort towards a reconstruction of Christianity 
are Shelley’s Defence of Poetry, Nietzsche’s Thus Spake J(jaratkusPra, 
Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens, and Pope’s Essay on Man. Pope’s Essay 
does not stand alone; it is only part of the general challenge of his 
writings which culminate in those final satires so lucidly thought out, 
so controlled, and, when fiery, so pure in their integrated, Pauline, 
fervour that the very verse appears to live the Nietzschean doctrine 
of buoyant power. My selection may appear arbitrary. Many others, 
indeed, could be added: the Prophetic Books of Blake, Whitman’s 
life-work and lifef Keats’ Letters and Hyperion, Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, 
Powys’ Autobiography, Lawrence’s Fantasia of the Unconscious', and per- 
haps most important of all, in its blend of Nietzschean valuation 
with Christian feeling. Bridges’ Testament of Beauty. Now, though all 
these works direedy or indirectly attack our religious culture with a 
vital assertion, all are deeply considered; in all the critical faculty is 
present, though splendidly transiputed into a sovereign judgment. 

*The analogies are extremely close. Hugh. I’ Anson Fausset’s excellent study 
(Jonathan Gape, 1942) includes numerous quotations relevant to our purpose. Note 
particularly Whitman’s ‘Square Ddfic* including Satan as self-will. 
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Timon himself, like Byron’s Sard^napalus, is criticised within his own 
play: he may be nobly irresponsible, but the play is not. Though 
more comprehensively important than Shakespeare’s other heroes, 
he is perhaps less superman than the primary aspect of that drive 
towards a noble and generous superhumanity which his story records. 
Something not dissimilar happens in the New Testament, which, as a 
book, records not merely the life of Jesus, but the relation born by that 
remarkable life to mankind, softening its transcendence to a temporal 
and historical relevance; while the elaborate structure of the Christian 
Church may be said to exert a definitely critical faculty in its approach, 
as Dostoievsky’s Grand Inquisitor in The Brothers Karamazov freely 
a dmi ts. There is a danger in being carried away by any enthusiasm, 
however sacred, as St. Paul knew; and Prospero is as harsh to Ariel 
as to Caliban. Great acting, which shadows the perfect soul-state, is 
not purely ecstatic; and the highest literary art, unlike philosophy and 
music, is written from a poetic imagination within which worldly 
reason holds authority. The rough Johnsonian common-sense of 
England is not to be distinguished from her money-sense and business 
abilities; nor from her pre-eminence in great drama; while both may 
be felt as included in her sense of political responsibility and that 
symbol of national integrity and imperial expansion, the Crown. 

And yet Timon himself remains, in his noble and un-puritanical irre- 
sponsibility, a terrible warning; and a warning, pre-eminently, to Great 
Britain. In every virtue lies secreted a corresponding poison, the final 
mechanisms of integration being its own last and most deadly obstacles. 
Money-sense may become miserly greed; moral responsibility priggish- 
ness; and art a dilletante enjoyment or pass-time ambition - a danger 
emphasised by Timon’s scorn of poet and painter and Zarathustra’s 
anxiously critical self-scrutiny of himself-as-poet. The very throne of 
judgment may become the seat of a controlling dishonesty. It may, 
indeed, seem better not to start the quest of integration at all than come 
near it and fail; and that is why Christ expends his bitterest attack, 
not on the crucificrs who ‘know not what they do’, but on the intel- 
ligentsia, on leaders of society, on the established church. So does 
Timon : 

Religious canons, civil laws are cruel; 

Then what should war be? (rv, iii, 60) 

The curse of Timon is more to be dreaded than the arms of Alcibiades; 
and it will hover threatening as the sword of Damocles above man’s 
civilisation in centuries to come when the armies of Hitler are forgotten. 

Timon is only one nakedly projected expression of a certain princely 
essence beating through the bloodstream of all Shakespeare’s work. 
Hamlet and Timon are courtly types; and Shakespeare’s character- 
isation of royalty throughout reflects the inclusive and courtly ideal 
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of Tudor society. Therefore, when a Timon or a Prospero is cast out 
by his fellows, Shakespeare outlines for us a perilous rejection; a 
rejection, moreover, of some especially princely essence. And yet 
Timon, as we have seen, is, as a person, of an irresponsible type, whilst 
the crown functions in the community, corresponding to royal, or 
other central, symbolisms within the Shakespearian play, as the very 
principle of integration. We are faced therefore by a seeming contra- 
diction. What, then, is the precise relation of Timon^s irresponsibility to the 
integrity we are discussing? 

The paradox is clearly one of central importance; for Timon’s 
magnanimous irresponsibility must be felt as conditioning the only 
integrity worth having, any integration which stops short of generosity 
being more pernicious than vice. This is the statement, also, of the 
Gospels, with their repeated attacks on Pharisaical self-righteousness; 
of both St. Paul’s Epistles and Nietzsche’s ^arathustra, with their grand 
confessions of ‘foolishness’; and, of course, of many another, indeed 
almost all, great writers and teachers. Likewise, a certain uncritical 
generosity is a necessary preliminary to understanding of literature 
itself and the closely allied symbolisms of established religion and 
national unity. In his cosmic and instinctive stature joined to a certain 
grand irresponsibility, Timon is certainly Germanic; yet, in his 
radiation of power without brutality or destructiveness, since even in 
his hatred a destructive action by him is inconceivable, he represents 
that positive good to which all established moralities such as those of 
the Puritan tradition point. He is compact of opposites, alternately 
great in love and in hatred, with all the reserved power of the puritan- 
ical self-sufficiency somehow existing in vassalage to a most un- 
puritanical generosity. He exists aloi^ that Nietzschean knife-edge 
where opposites coincide; where the Germanic and the English, the 
physical and the spiritual, violent energy and integral calm, all 
co-exist within, and at each instant of, his Nietzschean story offiighten- 
ing liberality and creative anger. 

Throughout my book I have played on two main positive impres- 
sions: those of human nakedness^ and of gold, or rather of the gold- 
essence so often to be distinguished from more deceitful manifestations. 
Timon in his later scenes, naked and digging gold from earth, expres- 
ses both. He represents the human essence as opposed to its conventional 
trappings; the gold-essence as opposed to its perverted currency; the 
princely essence as opposed to its many degradations. He is innately 
royal, and his generosity, once offered and when desecrated for ever 

^ The image is a natural flowering from the peculiarly human concentration of 
this book. Writing of Ibsen’s treatment of the same theme in relation to art in his 
last play. When We Dead Awaken, Shaw observes that ‘the artist who adores mankind 
as his Mghest subject always comes back to the reality beneath the clothes’ {The 
Quintessence of Ibsemsm). See also Fausset’s Walt Whitman (v, ii, 256) and Eric Bentley’s 
essay on Lawrence in . 77 ^ Cult of the Superman. 
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withheld, is at once the crown of instinct and the one condition of its 
own surpassing. He exists, moreover, as does, too, the Christian Cross, 
as a pivot between the personal and communal integrations, repre- 
senting precisely that personal will to generosity which alone makes for 
integral health and wealth and eternal purpose in the community; 
and indeed no finally valid integration, of man or his society, is 
possible without the rule of an un-self-seeking and indeed foolish 
magnanimity. Only thereby may we attain to Pope’s dream of the 
perfect political order {Essay on Man^ iii, 289-305) wherein ‘jarring 
interests’ are dissolved in a music analogous to that of nature itself 
in which all things ‘serve’ rather than ‘suffer’ and ‘strengthen’ rather 
than ‘invade’: 

More powerful each as needful to the rest. 

And, in proportion as it blesses, blest. 

To Pope, as we have seen, ‘forms of government’ are nothing, but the 
way of administration everything. A certain principle of magnanimity 
is involved corresponding precisely to that gracious bounty which the 
king himself, as source of all good and wealth to the community, must 
alwa^'s be supposed to symbolise, whilst also touching that eternal 
otherness to which the later Timon aspires. In the king’s person, as in 
Timon, the temporal and the eternal interlock. The king in England 
is, indeed, to-day symbolic of the superman-integration in its more 
communal reference, which he does not, however, claim as a man to 
embody, as did the Germanic ‘fuehrer’. His presence asserts the 
indissolubility of individual and community which forces Shake- 
speare on from Prospero’s island back to Milan and thence to the 
composition of Henry VIIL This it is which most obviously prevents 
the facile and seemingly inclusive acceptance of all instincts from 
proving humanly satisfying, and causes the fascinating paradox of 
Germanic philosophy, at once so valuable for the individual soul and 
so appallingly dangerous to society. As Timon overarches both 
Alcibiades and the Senators, so we can feel the integration to which 
he points as scorning, as does Nietzsche also, both the Germanic and 
the English short cuts respectiv^y of rash acceptance and premature 
rejection; Timon is rather total «jf-pression. In him full psychic virility 
is maintained, though divorced, as an early remark (‘I myself would 
have no power’, i, ii, 36) witnesses, from any will to domination. 
He is, like the king, the nation’s servant, expressive of pure personality, 
which is selfless, communal and universal. 

The king’s crown is a solid halo, its golden beauty an incarnation of 
sunlight and its rondure emblematic of the eternal, while the con- 
tinuance through long time of his symbolic office and all its various 
ancestral trappings independently of any one human manifestation 
further asserts the superpersonal, yet never wholly extra-temporal, 
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significance. Such, however, is human nature that its very time-sense 
quickly becomes all-sufficient, shrivelling and narrowing expansive 
radiance to self-seeking and in-grappling whether of individual or 
class; and royalty itself may become slave to the minor, petty, royalties 
of capitalist gold-accumulations, or their modem equivalents in ink 
and ledger-accounts, squinting their vision along a fabulous futurity. 
Timon’s noble and much-wronged generosity and Nietzsche’s intuition 
of the magnanimous will are thus both measuring rods with which 
we may assess not only the true worth of men and women, of books 
and religions, and of party programmes, whether Conservative or 
Socialist, Fascist or Communist, but of that royalty itself whereby all 
temporal riches and power are, through symbolism, attuned to divine 
grace. 

But generosity alone is not enough; love itself dictates, on occasion, 
anger; and anger may, and often should, demand action. In Timon 
love becomes terrible, and the best comment on both his story and our 
own misunderstanding is Nietzsche’s statement: ‘So alien to you is 
the great, that the superman would seem to you terrible in his good- 
ness’ (n, f2 1 ) . What new and terrible goodness may yet be needed for 
our salvation, it would be rash to speculate. The future of our world 
is dark. We cannot tell what ‘new majesties of mighty states’, in 
Tennyson’s phrase, may arise to prove ‘the warders of the growing 
hour’,^ guarding and guiding the troubled destiny of man; what 
‘Roman Caesars with the souls of Christ’, as Nietzsche puts it,^ must 
succeed the split of Church and State which we endure. Nietzsche’s 
more daring political assertions are a necessary challenge, to be. set 
beside Ibsen’s recurring prophecy throughout his Emperor and Galilean 
of that ‘Third Empire’ which, when man is ripe for it, is to replace the 
conflict of paganism and Christianity: 

The two one-sided empires war one against the other. Where, where is he, the 
King of peace, the twin-sided one, who shall reconcile them? 

( The Emperor of Julian^ iv, ii) 

Compare Whitman’s theory that from the mass-man and the individual 
‘a greater product, a third, will arise’ [Democratic Vistas; Fausset, Walt 
Whitman, iv, ix) . Or, in Nietzsche’s words: 

Our great Hazar - that is, our great and far-off Kingdom of Man, the Zara- 
thustra kingdom of a thousand years. (rv, i) 

The need for some more comprehensive, more politically aware, more 
power-impregnated, faith is patent. The Sermon on the Mount, as 
isolated doctrine, does not and cannot provide a sole guide to national 

^ From the remarkable lines entitled ‘Love thou thy Land’. 

® In The Will to Power. Compare my quotation from Ibsen' on p. 216 (note). 
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and inter-national action. Some new honesty, some new sanctity, is 
needed.^ 

Yet Christ is not dethroned. Indeed, our various literary prophets 
are perhaps merely re-asserting, re-interpreting in contemporary 
phraseology, the old belief in the second advent of Christ, His return 
with power. Our central paradox was well defined by Philip Leon in a 
letter (recalling Blake’s Everlasting Gospel) written iDcfore the war to 
The Spectator’. 

Mr. Joad’s impression on re-reading the Gospels was rather like mine on first 
reading them. I first came to grips with them at the age of twenty-four, with 
no Christian background, with only a fragmentary acquaintance of the 
Elizabethan translation and with a long training in the appreciation of 
classical Greek. The effect on me of the Gospels in the original was lamentable 
in the extreme. As for Jesus, He struck me as a terrible person, much more 
like a Hitler or Mussolini, or the kind of power-man these admire, than like 
the image evoked for me by the phrase ‘gentle Jesus, meek and mild’. I fixed on 
the same kind of objectionable sayings and incidents as Mr. Joad does. No doubt 
he knows that there are more favourable interpretations given of these. But he 
may reasonably ask, just as I asked, why he should accept these more favour- 
able interpretations and what is to be the criterion of correct interpretation. 

The answer, it seems to me, comes only if we first accept the God of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and seek and accept His will for our daily lives accord- 
ing to the standards of that Sermon.^ As a result, a new sensitiveness to person- 
ality begins to develop in us, something like the wisdom and deepening we get 
from a shaking-up experience, and we attain to an understanding of all those 
objectionable points which make them consonant with the personality that 
spoke the Sermon. They are not, however, toned down in the least. The 
secret of the personality of Jesus and of the God he revealed is that it is good- 
ness which is power and power which is goodness. We, however, especially in 
these days, are used to goodness which is aspiring in direct proportion to its 
impotence and to power which is dynamic in direct proportion to its criminality. 
Hence we cannot understand and are shocked by a combination of power and 
goodness, though this is precisely what we need. 

The impression made on me by my first reading of the Gospels and on 
Mr. Joad by his second reading of them must, it seems to me, resemble exactly 
the impression produced by Jesus Himself on the Pharisees of His times, who 
were, after all, good idealistic, cultured people like Mr. Joad and myself. 
It is the impression 'which those who have reproduced the spirit of Jesus in 
the way called for by the spirit of their age have always made on the Pharisees 
of that particular age. 

^ Compare Bernard Shaw’s statement: ‘National Christianity is impossible without 
a nation of Christs’ (jl'/an and Superman^ ‘The Revolutionist’s Handbook’). Shaw’s 
social and political thinking (in such works as Major Barbara, The Apple Cart, Too True 
to be Good, On the Rocks and elsewhere) touches both Nietzsche and Ibsen and may often 
serve as a convenient introduction, with this reservation - that his subject-matter is 
topical, his technique paradox and the depths and heights of those masters replaced 
by humour. 

® This is precisely the techmque I am m-yself following, with Thm Spake Zo^rcdhustra 
corresponding to The Sermon on the Mount, in my reading of Nietzsche. 
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To this Jesus Nietzsche’s gospel and Ibsen’s Emperor and Galilean 
directly, and such modern poetry as that of Francis Berry, and in 
particular his Iron Christy surely the most valid and most valuable 
narrative poem of our time, ^ indirectly and symbolically, point us. Even 
though such works be not readily accepted by oiu: ciilture, that very 
loathness may be, as Mr. Leon’s letter suggests, symptomatic of their 
authority. But the new Jesus, or Christ, is no easy conception. He will 
wield a love which is terrifying and a power which is magic. My present 
study is concerned less with desire for progressive social alleviation 
than for an age of miracle, of resurrection, a bold storming of the 
eternal citadel. 

Where does England stand to-day? In Germany, in Italy, in Russia 
we have watched new ways of communal life assert fresh vigour in 
thought, ritual, and action. In contrast London has its Lord Mayor’s 
Show, its coronation ceremonial, its church services, all deliberately 
archaic, almost academic. The remembrance of a long tradition 
behind such ceremonial is one with England’s peculiar strength. But 
the excessive emphasis on the archaic in uniforms, coach, trumpets and 
liturgical phraseology reflects also a lack in contemporary purpose. 
Our dukes and duchesses shown at race-meetings and flower-shows on 
the films, the tea-parties and parasols, the general tone of our culture 
in its crystallised and aristocratically distilled expressions - for an 
aristocracy, and still more, the king, dramatically objectify a nation’s 
soul - seem to belong to a world already passed by; a world of smug 
bourgeois respectability that, in the context of modern Europe, appears 
decadent and effete, without the seeds of life. 

And yet such appearances may be deceptive. That nameless sov- 
ereignty running as a gold thread through our poetic heritage might 
still herald a newness as yet unrealised. Our national genius is queer and 
never obvious, and functions silently; while our crowned democracy 
appears as good a political equivalent as may be to the golden labyrinth 
of Thus Spake iZ^rathustra. Britain’s peculiar greatness is one of Shake- 
spearian balance and swaying progress, trusting the unknown some- 
what as a navigator puts to sea, whilst manipulating that unknown 
with instinctive wisdom. There is a mysticism, a Keatsian ‘negative 
capability’ within her blunt, at first sight unimaginative, common 
sense; and drama within the purposive oppositions of her courts of 
justice and parliamentary system. On her, though no longer financially, 
yet still geographically and morally, the world pivots. The closely 
allied senses of the tragic - of which the sense of sin is an aspect - 
and the humorous are with her from the start, and from these she 

^ Mr. Berry’s poetry lies in the tradition of the major -writers referred to throughout 
my present study. His latest volumes are: The Iron Christ (Williams & Norgate); 
Fall of a Tower (Fortune Press); and Murdock (Andrew Dakers). I have commented 
at length on his work in my book Hiroshima (Andrew Dakers) . 
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creates her less spectacular but ^nduring positives; while Germany, 
thirsting for the one burning positive, plunges directly through an 
almost comic extravagance of ambition to what has proved a tragic 
self-immolation. Yet, just as so-called evil exists in man as a force 
to be creatively pointed, so, within the wider patterning, Hitler may 
have been absolutely needed by the providential plan for the establish- 
ment of that world-order which Great Britain would never have herself 
dared so bloodily to inaugurate, but which, with her finer political 
insight, she and her allies may nevertheless be best fitted to conclude. 
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